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ADVERTISEMENT. 




The present work, both in its Sanskrit portion and in its 
English, is an amended reprint of three volumes , 1 pub¬ 
lished in India, which havo already become very scarce. 
An abridged form of those volumes , 2 which subsequently 


1 Tlieir titles here follow: 

“Tho Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. [Book I.] Printed for 
the use of tho Benares College, by order of Govt. N. W. P. Allahabad : 
Printed at the Presbyterian Mission Press. Rev. L. G. Hay, Sup*t. 
1852.” 

“ Tho Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy, by Kapila, with 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentary. Books II., III., & IV. 
In Sanskrit and English. Printed for the use of the Benares 
College, by order of Govt, N. W. P. (1st Edition, 550 Copies 
Price VI annas.) Allahabad: Printed at the Pr«:-bvjerian Mission 
Press. Rev. L. G. IIay, Superintendent. *$54” 

Tho Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy, by Kapila, with •, 
Illustrative Extracts from the Commentary by Vijnana-Bhikshu. 
Books \. Si VI. Sanskrit and English. Translated by Janice 
R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Principal of the Govt. College, Benares. 

1 riuted for die use of the Benares College^ by order of Govt. N. W. P. 
(1st Edition, 650 Copies: — Price \2 ann(is.) Allahabad : Prinr d 
at the Presbyterian Mission Press. Rev. L. G. IIay, Sup 6* ISoU^' 
3 Occupying Fasciculi 32 and 81 of the New Series of the JBiPio- 
theca Indica , issued in 18G2 and 1865. The proof-sheets of only 
.12 pages of the whole, from the beginning, were r. .id by Dr Bal¬ 
lantyne ; the rest, by Professor Cowell. 

The title of the abridged form runs : “ The Sankhya Aphorisms 
of Kapila, with Extracts from Vijn&na Bhiksfhju’s Commentary, ”S.c. 
But this is a misrepresentation, as regards Book I., which takes up 
pages out of the total of 175. The expository matter in that 
Book is derived, very largely, from other commentators' than Vijmina. 
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appeared, contains nothing of the Sanskrit original but 
the Aphorisms. 

While, in the following pages, all the corrections 
obtainable from the abridgment have been turned to 
account, an immense number of improved readings have 
been taken from another source. Three several times I 
carefully read Dr. Ballantyne’s translation in as many 
different copies of it; entering suggestions, in the second 
copy, without reference to those which had been entered 
in the first, and similarly making independent sug¬ 
gestions in my third copy. All these * 1 were, on various 
occasions, submitted to Dr. Ballantyne; and such of them 
as did not meet his approval were crossed through. The 
residue, many more than a thousand, have been embodied 


Vcdanti Mahadeva mainly supplies it at the outset, and, towards 
the end, well nigh exclusively, Aniruddha. Some share of it, however, 
will not be traced; it having been furnished by one of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
pandits, whom I have repeatedly seen in the very act, as by his own 
acknowledgment, of preparing his elucidations. 

1 Many of them, especially in Boohs II.—VI., rest on readings 
of the original preferable to those which had been accepted. 

Though not fully published till 1S5G, my edition of the & 'ankhya- 
pi'civachana-bhashyay its preface alone excepted, was in print as early 
as 1853; and Dr. Ballantyne bad a copy of it. A few arbitrarily 
chosen words apart, his text, after Booh I., is borrowed from it 
throughout, but with no mention of the fact. lily advice was unheeded, 
that he should profit by the copious emendations which I had amassed 
and digested from better manuscripts than those to which I at first 
had access. Greatly to his disservice, he would not he induced even 
to look at them. It faring the same with my typographical cor¬ 
rections, he has, here and there, reproduced errors, more or less gross, 
which might easily have been avoided. See, for specimens, pp. 197, 
288, 357, 373, 374, 381, 390. 
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in the ensuing sheets, but are not indicated, 1 as succes¬ 
sively introduced. The renderings proposed in the foot¬ 
notes are, for the most part, from among those which have 
recently occurred to me as eligible. 

That Dr. Ballantyne had any thought of reissuing, in 
whatever form, the volumes mentioned at the beginning 
of this Advertisement, I was unaware, till some years 
after he had made over the abridgment of them to 
Professor Cowell, for publication. 2 Otherwise, X should 
have placed at his disposal the materials towards improve¬ 
ment of his second edition, which, at the cost of no slight 
drudgery, are here made available. 

The Sankhya Aphorisms, in all the known com¬ 
mentaries on them, are exhibited word for word. The 
variants, now given, of the Aphorisms, afforded by acces¬ 
sible productions of that character, have been drawn from 
the works, of which only one has yet been printed, about 
to be specified : 3 

I. The SdriUiya’pmmchana-bhashya y by VijnanaBhikshu. 
Revelant particulars I have given else'where My oldest 
MS. of it was transcribed in 1654. 

1 Nor has attention been topically directed to sundry blemishes of 
idiom which have been removed ; as, for example, by the substitution 
of * unless J for ‘without/ of ' in time' for 1 through time,’ of ‘presently’ 
for * just/ and of ‘ between the two ’ for * between both.* 

2 “At the time of his departure from India, in I860, Dr. Ballantyne 
left with mo the MS. of his revised translation of the Sankhya 
Aphorisms.” “ Notice,” in tho Bibliotheca Indica , New Series, No. 81. 

* For details respecting these commentaries and their authors, sec 
my Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the 
Indian Philosophical Systems, or my Preface to the Sdnkhpu-sdra . 
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II. The Kdpila - sankhya - pravachana - suira-vritti, by 
Aniruddha. Of this I have consulted, besides a MS. 
copied in 1818, formerly the property of Dr. Ballantyne, 
ono which I procured to bo copied, in 1855, from an old 
MS. without date. 1 

HI. The LagliiL-sdnkhya-sutra-vritti , by Nagesa. Of 
this I have two MSS., both undated. One of them is 
entire ; but the other is defective by the three first Books. 

IY. The Sanlikya-pravachana-sutra-vritti-sara, by \ e- 

ddnti Mahadeva. Here, again, only one of two MSS. 
which I possess is complete. The other, which breaks ofl 
in the midst of the comment on Book II., Aph. 15, is, in 
places, freely interpolated from No. I. Neither of them 
has a date. 

Nearly all my longer annotations, and some of the 
shorter, were scrutinized, while in the rough, by the 
learned Professor Cowell, but for whoso searching criti¬ 
cisms, which cannot be valued too highly, they would, in 
several instances, have been far less accurate than they 
now are. 

F. H. 


Marlesford, Suffolk, 
Aug. 28, 1884. 


1 I once bad a second copy of this very rare work, bearing no date, 
but most venerable in appearance. Like many of my manuscript 
treasures, it was lent, and never found its way back to me. 
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PREFACE. 




The great body of Hindu Philosophy is based upon six 
sets of very concise Aphorisms. Without a commentary, 
the Aphorisms are scarcely intelligible; the} r being 
designed, not so much to communicate the doctrine of 
the particular school, as to aid, by the briefest possible 
suggestions, the memory of him to whom the doctrine 
shall have been already communicated. To this end they 
are admirably adapted ; and, this being their end, the 
obscurity which must needs attach to them, in the eyes 
of the unin6tructed, is not chargeable upon them as a 
fault. 

For various reasons it is desirable that there should be 
an accurate translation of the Aphorisms, with so much 
of gloss as may bo required to render them intelligible. 
A class of pandits in the Benares Sanskrit College having 
been induced to learn English, it is contemplated that a 
version of the Aphorisms, brought out in successive 
portions, shall be submitted to the criticism of these men, 
and, through them, of other learned Brahmans, so that 
any errors in the version may have the best chance of 
being discovered and rectified. The employment of such 
a version as a class-book is designed to subserve, further, 
the attempt to determine accurately the aspect of the 
philosophical terminology of the East, as regards that of 
the West. 

These pages, now submitted to the criticism of the 
pandits who read English, are to be regarded as proof- 
sheets awaiting correction. They invite discussion. 

J. R. B. 

Benares College, 

5th January , 1852. 
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THE 


SANKHYA APHOBISMS 


OF 


KAPILA. 


BOOK I. 


a. Salutation to the illustrious sage, Kapila ! 1 

. b. Well, the great sage, Kapila, desirous of raising the 
world [from the Slough of Despond in which he found it 
sunk], perceiving that tho knowledge of the excellence of 
any fruit, through the desire [which this excites] for the 
fruit, i- a cause of people’s betakiug themselves to the 
means [adapted to the attainment of the fruit], declares 
[as follows] the excellence of the fruit [which he would 
urge our striving to obtain] : 2 




Aph. 1 . Well, the complete cessation 
of pain [which is] of three kinds is the 


The subject proposed. 


complete end of man. 


1 w || 

^^rrt 

ii 
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a. The word ‘well* serves as a benediction; 1 [the 
particle at ha being regarded as an auspicious one]. 

b . By saying that the complete cessation of pain, which 
is of three kinds,—viz., (1) due to one’s self (adhyatmika), 

(2) due to products of the elements (adhibhautika) , and 

(3) due to supernatural causes (adhidaivika) ,—is the com¬ 
plete end of man, he means to say that it is the chief end 
of man, among the four human aims, [viz., merit, wealth, 
pleasure, and liberation (see Sahitya-darpana^ 2)] ; 2 because 
the three are transitory, whereas liberation is not transi¬ 
tory : such is the state of the case. 


A question whether the 
end may not be attained 
by ordinary means. 


c. But then, let it be that the above- 
mentioned cessation [of all the three 
kinds of pain] is the complete end of 
man ; still, what reason is there for betaking one’s self to a 
doctrinal system which is the cause of a knowledge of the 
truth, in the shape of the knowledge of the difference 
between Nature and Soul, when there are easy remedies 
for bodily pains, viz., drugs, &c., and remedies for mental 
pains, viz., beautiful women and delicate food, &c., and 
remedies for pains due to products of the elements, viz., 
the residing in impregnable localities, &c., as is enjoined 
in the institutes of polity, and remedies for pains due to 
supernatural causes, viz., gems [such as possess marvellous 
prophylactic properties], and spells, and herbs of mighty 


1 m * ! T% I! 

Wf $ TJ- 
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power, &c.; and when [on the other hand], since it is hard 
to get one to grapple with that very difficult knowledge 
of truth which can be perfected only by the toil of many 
successive births, it must be still more hard to get one to 
betake himself to the doctrinal system [which treats of the 
knowledge in question] ? Therefore [i. e., seeing that this 
may be asked] he declares [as follows] : l 

^ * II 

Aph. 2. The effectuation of this [com- 
Thc ctid is not to be plete cessation of pain] is not [to be 
means** ^ ordmary expected] by means of the visible [such 
as wealth, &c.] ; for we see [on the 
loss of wealth, &c.,] the restoration [of the misery and 
evil,] after [its temporary] cessation. 

''O \Q c. 

TTRfl- 

ftiTr^R|TW^^Tr 

vkvrjTfmwm ?msntsfcr§®3t; ^%|^- 

2 I»iyhad of first:, the reading of Aniruddha, and of most 
MSS., Vijnana has, to the tame effect, fir# • JSd. 
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a . ‘ The visible/ in the shape of the drugs, &c., above- 
meutioned 1 [§ 1. <?.]. 

b. * The effectuation of this/ i.e., the effectuation of the 
complete cessation of pain. 2 

c. Why is it not [to be thus effected] ? Because, after 
the cessation (the cessation of pain is understood), we see 
its restoration, the springing up again of pain in general/ 
[from whichever of its three sources (§1.6.)]. 

c l . The state of the matter is this: not by the expedients 
above-mentioned is there such a removal of pain, that no 
pain arises thereafter; for, when, by this or that expedient, 
this or that pain has been destroyed, we see other pains 
springing up. Therefore, though it be not easy [§1. c.], 
the knowledge of truth [as a complete remedy] ts to be 
desired. 4 

e. But then, grant that future pain is not debarred by 
drugs, &c., [employed to remove present pain], still, by 



3 rf vrafk 3R?r: l 



?ucr i 

N 


it 
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again and again obviating it [as often as it presents itself], 
there may be the cessation of future pain, also. This doubt 
he states [as follows] : l 

ii ? II 

. ... Aph, 3. [Let us consider the doubtl 

the end may not he at - that the soul’s desire [the cessation of 

l ^ofo%tr": Pam, may result] from exertions for 
the obviation [of pain], as is the case 
with the obviation of daily hunger. 

a . When pain shall arise [let us suppose one to argue], 
then it is to be obviated ; and thus there is the souFs 
desire, the cessation of pain ; just as one should eat, when 
there is hunger; and thus there is the soul’s desire of the 
eater, viz., the cessation of hunger. In regard to this 
[doubt] ho states the recognized decision :* 

sfa : 3 ITOU!!- 

^5?%: II 8 II 


1 

fa tpi: wt: Hwfcsnsiriij cf wfa^fts- 

farfa i 

' <t?t 

^ w jr-t wirt >*t- 

rfafaxra- 

^TfT II 

“ Tbe moro ordinary reading of MSS., and that of AniriuMIm, is 
‘excellence,’ not with VynAna. fid. 
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Aph. 4. This [method of palliatives 
tived! S suggesll0n nC(ja ' (§3)] is to be rejected by those who are 
versed in evidence; because it is not 
everywhere possible [to employ it at all], and because, even 
if this were possible, there would be an impossibility as 
regards [ensuring] the perfect fitness [of the agents 
employed]. 

a . For there are not physicians, &c., in every place and 
at all times; and [to rely on physicians, &c., would not be 
advisable], even if there were the possibility,—i. e., even if 
these were [always at hand], since physicians are not per- 
fect [in their art];—for pain cannot with certainty be got 
rid of by means of physicians, &c., with their drugs, &c. 
Moreover, when corporeal pain has departed, there may 
still bo that which is mental , &c.; so that there is not 
[under such circumstances], in every respect, liberation 
from pain. For these reasons, such a soul's aim [as that 
which contents itself with temporary palliatives] is to be 
rejected by those who are versed in evidence, 1 [i.e., who aro 
acquainted with authoritative treatises]. 

b. He mentions another proof- [of his assertion] : 


1 mfk 

TOwrarr- 

2 II 
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II M II 

vD 

Aph . 5. Also fan inferior method 
Scriptural evidence in ought not to be adopted,] because of 

favour of this view, . . n A _ . _ 

the preeminence of Liberation [as 
proved] by the text [of Scripture declaratory] of its pre¬ 
eminence above all else. 

a. One ought not to endeavour after the removal of this 
or that pain by these and those expedients [§ 1. c.] ; since 
Liberation (moksha), by being eternal, is transcendent as 
a remover of all pains. Moreover, one ought to endeavour 
only after the knowledge of truth, which is the means 
thereof [i. e., of Liberation] ; because the Scripture tells 
its pre-eminence above all [other objects of endeavour] , in 
the text: ‘ There is nothing beyond the gaining of Soul, 1 
[with the utter exclusion of pain]/ 

b. But then [it may be suggested], when you say libera¬ 
tion, we understand you to mean from bondage . And is 
that bondage essential ? Or is it adventitious ? In the 
former case, it is incapable of destruction ; if it come under 
the latter head, it will perish of itself, [like any other 
adventitious and, therefore, transitory thing]. What 
have we to do with your f knowledge of truth/ then ? To 
this he replies [as follows] : a 


1 

WMV&i ?! fwr ifof rfrUT- 

cT^T^r ^fcrcT^TR II 

2 5*5 ^nf^fu nutafl i u i 
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^rfrorsNifa^T: II If II 

Apli . 6. And there is no difference 
J between the two. 

a . There is no difference in the applicability of libera¬ 
tion, on either of the suppositions, that the bondage is 
essential, and that it is adventitious, [supposing it were 
either (see § 19. J.)]. That is to say, we can tell both 
how the bondage takes place, and how the liberation takes 
place. 1 

b. Now, with the view of demonstrating [the real nature 
of] Bondage and Liberation, he declares, exclusively, in 
the first place, the objections to Bondage’s being essential 2 
[§ 5. *.]: 

H II v9 II 

Liberation must be ApL 7. There would be no rule in 
the enjoining of means for the libera- 
3 oined - tion of ono bound essentially. 


TO ^cTTU^: I rJT- 

^T^FTTSn^ %r^cf I ri?^T- 

^FtefcF SOT? li 

^ cf'sfT qq SFlTOT 3?nq: II 

OTlfaqnq II 
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a . Since Liberation has been stated [§ 1] to result from 
the complete cessation of pain, [it follows that] Bondage 
is the junction of pain; and this is not essential in man. 
For, if that were the case, then there would be no rule, 
i. e., no fitness, in the Scriptural or legal injunction of 
means for liberation: such is what must be supplied, [to 
complete the aphorism]. Because, to explain our mean- 
ing [b}' an illustration], fire cannot be liberated from its 
heat , which is essential to it; since that which is essential 
exists as long as the substance exists. 1 

b . And it has been declared in the Divine Song [the 
tiwara-gitd ,] * ‘ If the soul were essentially foul, or im¬ 
pure, or changeable, then its liberation could not take 
place even through hundreds of successive births/ 2 

c. [Since some one may be disposed to say] ( Grant that 
there is no fitness [in the Scriptural and legal injunctions, 
(§ 7. #.)], what have we to do with that?’ Therefore he 
declares [as follows] : s 


1 <£^FT. s* 

^ ^ H ^THTfw I 7TCT UtrT 
UT ^TrT^T ^ 

^ sfH w. i ^ w*Tfw%- 

«wt- 

*TRJ I 

WIr^HT^cT : I itff cf^ 
II 

! Wforaifora «i« « 
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TTTTPm II t II 


Aph. 8. Since an essential nature 
nugat^ypaifxJrl » imperishable, Tinauthoritativeness, 
inevitable. betokened by impracticableness, [would 

be chargeable against the Scripture, if pain were essential 
to humanity]. 


a. That is to say: since the essential nature of anything 
ia imperishable, i. e., endures as long as the thing itself, 
it would follow [on the supposition that pain is essential 
to humanity], that, since Liberation is impossible , the 
Scripture which enjoins the means for its attainment is a 
false authority, inasmuch as it is impracticable 1 [in its 
injunctions. And this is out of the question; Scripture 
being assumed, here, as in all the others of the six systems, 
to be an exact measure of truth]. 


b. But then [some one may say], let it be an injunction 
[to use means for the attainment of an unattainable 
object], on the mere strength of Scripture; 2 [and, since 
Scripture is an unquestionable authority, we may be ex¬ 
cused from asking or answering the question, why the 
injunction is given]. To this he replies [as follows] : 

it q. it 


1 Ml n»MK4 M 

TTRnnt Fnftjsrt j ii 
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An impracticable in - Aph. 9. There is no rule, where 
junction something impossible is enjoined: 

though it be enjoined, it is no injunction. 


a. There can be no fitness, or propriety, in an injunc¬ 
tion with a view to an impossible fruit; seeing that, though 
something be enjoined, or ordered [to be effected] by 
means that are impracticable, this is no injunction at all, 
but only the semblance of an injunction; because it stands 
to reason, that not even the Veda can make one see sense 
in an absurdity: such is the meaning. 1 

b. Here he comes upon a doubt : 9 

ii it 

\ 


A doidjt whether ike 
essential be not remov¬ 
able. 


Aph, 10. If [some one says] as in 
the case of white cloth, or of a seed, 
[something essential may be not irre¬ 
movable, then he will find his answer in the next 
aphorism]. 


a. But then [the doubter is supposed to argue], the 
destruction even of what is essential [in spite of what is 
stated under § 7] is seen; as, for example, the essential 
whiteness of white cloth is removed by dyeing, and the 
essential power of germination in a seed is removed by 


1 ^ 

irq u ^qfer fm ^ *nfa- 

m% uwcfifct h 

2 m UfU i 
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fire. Therefore, according to the analogy of the white 
cloth and the seed, it is possible that there should be the 
removal of the bondage of the soul, even though it were 
essential. So, too, there may be [without any impropriety] 
the enjoinment of the means thereof. Well, 2 /* [any one 
argues thus], such is the meaning 1 [of the aphorism, to 
which he proceeds to reply]. 

b. He declares 2 [the real state of the case, with reference 
to the doubt just raised] : 

ii ss || 

Decision that an es- since b °tb. perceptibleness 

scntiai property vwy be and [subsequent] non-pereeptibleness 

hidden, but not removed. . , x J Jr * * 

may belong to some power [which is 
indestructible], it is not something impracticable that is 
enjoined, [when one is directed to render some inde¬ 
structible power imperceptible], 

a . In regard even to the two examples above-mentioned 
[§ 10], people do not give an injunction for [the positive 
destruction of] something essential, which is indestructible 
R 8]. Why [do we say this] ? Because, in these two 


i <r^r wtot- 

vhr. wftfd ii 

2 ii 
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instances of the perceptibleness and non-perceptibleness of 
a power [the powers, namely, of appearing white and of 
germinating (see § 10. tf.)], there are merely the manifes¬ 
tation and [afterwards] the hiding of the whiteness, &c., 
but not the removal of the whiteness, or of the power of 
germination ; because, that is to say, the whiteness of the 
dyed cloth and the germinating power of the roasted 
seed can again be brought out by the processes of the 
bleacher, &c., [in the case of the dyed cloth], and by the 
will of the Yogi , [the possessor of supernatural powers, in 
the case of the roasted seed], &C. 1 

6. Having thus disproved the notion that bondago is 
essential [to man], wishing to disprove also the notion 
that it is the result of some [adherent] cause, he rejects 
the [various supposable] causes, viz., Time, &e. : 2 


1 

H wrqfcT I I 

^ <T I 

TTrj: 

>tr: ii 

2 %mf%- 

f?r- 

XTOffT II 
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anftRT ? 

«FJTcT I! S3 II 


Time , «>A*c& a^«s 4?^- l 2 - Not from connexion with 
o/^bond^o/lp^t iime [ does bondage befall the soul]; 

because this, all-pervading and eter¬ 
nal, is [eternally] associated with all, [and not with those 
alone who are in bondage]. 

a. The bondage of man is not caused by time; because 
[if that were the case,] there could be no such separation 
as that of the liberated and unliberated ; because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal, is at' all times asso¬ 
ciated with all men, 1 [and must, therefore, bring all into 
bondage, if any]. 


^ II c l3 II 

^ Aph, 13. Nor [does bondage arise] 

Place , for the same n . . , , 7 , n J 

reason, cannot be the irom connexion with place, either, for 
cause '■ the same [reason]. 

a. That is to say : bondage does not arise from con¬ 
nexion with place. Why ? * For the same reason/ i.e., for 
that stated in the preceding aphorism, viz., that, since it 
[viz., place] is connected with all men, whether liberated 








or not liberated, bondage would [in that case] befall the 
liberated, also. 1 

ar^nat it 

Aph. 14. Nor [does the bondage of 
The soul is not kept the soul arise] from its being condi- 
Mwffioned^ Us tioned [by its standing among circum¬ 
stances that clog it by limiting it]; 
because that is the fact in regard to [not the soul, but] 
the body. 

a. By ‘ condition y we mean the being in the shape of a 
sort of association. The bondage [of the soul] does not 
arise from that; because that is the property of the body 
[and not of the soul]; because, that is to say, bondage 
might befall even the liberated [which is impossible], if 
that which is the fact in regard to another could occasion 
the bondage of one quite different. 2 

b . But then [some one might say], let this conditioned 
6tate belong to the soul. On this point [to prevent mis¬ 
takes], he declares: 8 


1 a I Sf.'cf: I ^RT- 



11 

2 wfww i am a w- 


ipRwfa hr: ii 

£ an n 
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#?r ii w ii 

Aph. 15. Because this soul is 
The soul is absolute. [unassociated with any conditions or 
circumstances that could serve as its 
bonds, it is] absolute. 

a . The word iti here shows that it [i.e., the assertion 
conveyed in the aphorism] is a reason; the construction 
with the preceding aphorism being this, that, since the 
soul is unassociated, it belongs only to the body to be 
conditioned. 1 


^ ^T?TT^\nq^T^flTO^ 2 |l °.tf I! 

Aph. 16. Nor [doe3 the bondage of 
dngsiTtothe'out soul arise] from any work; because 
[works are] the property of another 
[viz., the mind], and because it [the bondage] would be 
eternal, 3 [if the case were as you imagine]. 


1 sfrTfrn 

wrrrfnfit II 

C\ C\ 

2 The commentator Aniruddba omits the final word, . Ed. 

3 Professor Wilson’s Dictionary erroneously gives ‘ uninterrupted 
continuance’ as one of the definitions of atiprasanga;, and that 
definition, in all probability, suggested * eternal * to the translator, 
who here had to do with atiprasaJdi. Near the end of a , in the 
next page but one, atiprasanga is rendered * undue result.’ For the 
synonymous atiprasakti and atiprasanga , respectively, see Aph. 53, 
with the comment on it, and the comment on Aph. 151, of this Book. 

Colebrooke, on various occasions, represents one or other of those 
terms by ‘wrest,* ‘straining a rule,’ ‘room for misconsi ruction,’ Ac. 
As technicalities, they generally signify * illegitimately extended 
application ’ of a canon, notion, or the like. Ed. 
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a. That is to say: moreover, the bondage of the soul 
does not arise from any work, whether enjoined or forbid¬ 
den ; because works are the property of another, i.e., not 
the property of the soul [but of the mind]. And, if, through 
a property of another, the bondage of one quite distinct 
could take place, then bondage might befall even the libe¬ 
rated l , [through some acts of some one else], 

b. But then [some one may say], this objection does not 
apply, if we hold that bondage may arise from the acts of 
the associate 2 [viz., the mental organ] : so, with allusion to 
this, he states another reason, * and because it would be 
eternal,’ i.e., because bondage, in the shape of connexion 
with pain, would occur [where it does not,] even in such 
cases as the universal dissolution 3 [of the phenomenal 
universe, including the mental organ, but not the soul], 

a douht ,,-Mher the . C ‘ p ,lt then [some one may say], if 
; ,m/s7iot that be the case, then let the bondage 

to somethmo else than * _ _ • , . , . > 

the soul. too, in the shape oi connexion with 

,, . J , . P ain » belong [not to the soul, but] to 

me wind alone, in accordance with the principle that it 

have the same locus as the works [to which it is due] • 
and, since it is an established point that pain is an affection 

2 Upddhi, for which see p. 63, 1, infra. JEd. 


c 
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of the mind, why is bondage [i. e., connexion with pain] 
assumed of the soul, also ? With reference to this doubt, 
he declares [as follows] : l 


» as h 


Aph. 17. If it were the property of 
u h to (he soul an y other, then there could not be 

that the bondage must J 0 

belong. ‘ diverse experience. 

a. If bondage, in the shape of connexion with pain, 
were the property of another, i.e., a property of the mind, 
there could be no such thing as diverse experience ; there 
could be no such different experience as one man's ex¬ 
periencing pain, and another man's not: [for, it must be 
remembered, it is not in point of mind | but of soul, that 
men are held, by Kapila, to be numerically different]. 
Therefore, it must be admitted that pain is connected with 
the soul, also. And this [pain that belongs to the . soul] 
is in the shape merely of a reflexion of the pain [that at¬ 
taches to its attendant organism] ; and this reflexion is of 
its o icn attendant [organism] only ; so that there is no undue 
result 2 [deducible from our theory]. 


1 w 

fcratihrsT fwiH- 

HW fern Tjsronft 

ssnsjwniTRTS u 

2 \k- 

xre^sfa 

s^> 
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b. He rejects also the notion that Nature ( prakriti ) is 
directly the cause of bondage: 1 




Aph. 18. If [you say that the soul’s 
bondage arises] from Nature, as its 
cause, [then I say] ‘ no[because] that, 
also, is a dependent thing. 


Nature is not the 
immediate cause of the 
' souCs bondage. 


a . But then [some one may say], let bondage result from 
Nature, as its cause. If you say so, I say ‘ nobecause 
that, also, i.e., Nature, also, is dependent on the conjunction 
which is to be mentioned in the next aphorism ; because, 
if it [Nature] were to occasion bondage, even without that 
[conjunction which is next to be mentioned], then bond¬ 
age would occur even in such cases as the universal 
dissolution .' 5 [when soul is altogether disconnected from the 
phenomenal]. 


l ^ ^ TT9T 

ifrT II 

H ' 

“ Here and in tlie comment, I have corrocted j\l. 

x nrrr^q ^ 

^^WTcf II 
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b. If the reading [in the aphorism] be nibandhana 1 [in 
the 1st ease, and not in the 5th], then the construction will 
be as follows: ‘If [you say that] the bondage is caused 
by Nature/ &c. 2 

c. Therefore, since Nature can be the cause of bondage, 
only as depending on something else [i.e., on the conjunc¬ 
tion to be mentioned in the next aphorism], through this 
very sort of conjunction [it follows that] the bondage is 
reflexipnal, like the heat of water due to the conjunction of 
fire ; 8 [water being held to be essentially cold, and to seem 
hot only while the heat continues in conjunction with it]. 

cl. He establishes his own tenet, while engaged on this 
point, in the very middle 4 [of his criticisms on erroneous 
notions in regard to the matter; for there are more to 
come]: 

v*> S3 v© ^ 

nr<pr 5 n so. n 


1 This is the lection preferred by Aniruddha and his followers. JSd. 

2 frnRjT? r vh 

wu ii 

^tsf^RFTT- 

II 

inrziffT ii 

' Here follows, in the first edition, the ; article fT for which no 
authority lias been discovered. Tho word translating it I have re¬ 
turned, but bracketed. JLd. 
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Aph. 19. [But] not without the con¬ 
junction thereof [i.e., of Nature] is 
there the connexion of that [i.e., of 
pain] with that [viz., the soul,] which is 
ever essentially a pure and free intelligence. 


What really is the 
relation of its bondage 
to the soiu. 


a. Therefore, 1 without the conjunction thereof, i.e., with¬ 
out the conjunction of Nature, there is not, to the soul, 
any connexion with that, i.e., any connexion with bond¬ 
age; but, moreover, just through that [connexion with 
Nature] does bondage take place. 2 


b. In order to suggest the fact that the bondage 
[of the soul] is reflexional [and not inherent in it, either 
essentially or adventitiously], he makes use of the indirect 
expression with a double negative, ['not without']. For, 
if bondage were produced by the conjunction [of the soul] 
with Nature, as colour is produced by heating [in the case 
of a jar of black clay, which becomes red in the baking ^ 
then, just like that, it would continue even after disjunc¬ 
tion therefrom ; [as the red colour remains in the jar, after 
the fire of the brick-kiln has been extinguished, whereas 
the red colour occasioned in a crystal vase by a China-rose, 
while it occurs not without the China-rose, ceases, on the 
removal thereof]. Hence, as bondage ceases, on the dis¬ 
junction [ of the soul] from Nature, the bondage is merely 
reflexional, and neither essential [§ 5. b.\ nor adventitious'* 

Rii.*.]. 


1 The SaDslirit word thus rendered was inadvertently omitted in 
the first edition. \ ijnana here supplies the comment. Ed . 

fPWTWRT^ JFffaWFT f^RT R 
"W R5T1RT -STORtriTSfirT • Sift R cT<T TR 
II 

3 R53J3RR%f^: l 
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c. In order that there may not be such an error as that- 
of the Yaiseshikas, viz., [the opinion that there is] an abso¬ 
lutely real conjunction [of the soul] with pain, he says 
‘ which is ever/ &c. [§ 19]. That is to say : as the con¬ 
nexion of colour with essentially pure crystal does not take 
place without the conjunction of the China-rose [the hue 
of which, seen athwart the crystal, seems to belong to the 
crystal], just so the connexion of pain with the soul, ever 
essentially pure, &c., could not take place without the con¬ 
junction of some accidental associate; that is to say, pain, 
&c., cannot arise spontaneously / [any more than a red 
colour can arise spontaneously in the crystal which is 
essentially pure]. 

d. This has been declared, in the Saura , as follows: 

‘ As the pure crystal is regarded, by people, as red, in con¬ 
sequence of the proximity of something [as a China-rose] 

q i w\- 

f^RTU 

Tfh II 

1 FTWR^T <£*sRFt tfcf 

mi m i mi wt- 

TDfUT ^ fw W 

f^FTT ^ w 

II 
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that lends its colour, in like manner the supreme soul 1 [is 
regarded as being affected by pain] / 

e . In that [aphorism, 19], the perpetual purity means 
the being ever devoid of merit and demerit ; the perpetual 
intelligence means the consisting of uninterrupted thought; 
and the perpetual liberatedness means the being ever dis¬ 
sociated from real pain: that is to say, the connexion with 
pain in the shape of a reflexion is not a real bondage, 2 [any 
more than the reflexion of the China-rose is a real stain 
in the crystal]. 

/. And so the maker of the aphorism means, that the 
cause of its bondage is just a particular conjunction [§ 19.c.]. 
And now enough as to that point. 3 

g. Now he rejects [§18.d] certain causes of [the soul's] 
bondage, preferred by others : 4 


^ C\ 

tfc? I! 

% w ii 

3 <rt y 

4 II 
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The Veddntic tenet on Apk . 20. Not from Ignorance, tOO, 

this point disputed. [p es the soul's bondage arise]; be¬ 

cause that which is not a reality is not adapted to binding. 

a. The word ‘too’ is used with reference to the previously 
mentioned ‘ Time/ &c./ [§ 12, which had been rejected, as 
causes of the bondage, antecedently to the statement, in 
§19, of the received cause], 

b. Neither, too, does [the soul’s] union with bondage 
result directly from ‘ Ignorance/ as is the opinion of those 
who assert non-duality [or the existence of no reality save 
one (see Veddnta-sdra, § 20.6.)] ; because, since their Ig¬ 
norance 9 is not a real thing, it is not fit to bind; because, 
that is to say, the binding of any one with a .rope merely 
dreamt of was never witnessed, 2 

c . But, if 4 Ignorance ’ be a reality [as some assert], then 
he declares [as follows] : 3 

WFt ii w H 

v9 

Aph. 21. If it [‘Ignorance’] be [as- 

The Vedunit cannot serted, by you, to be] a reality, then 
there is an abandonment of the [Ve- 
dantic] tenet, [by you who profess to 
follow the Vedanta]. 


1 H 

2 srfwmsfa * 

f^rt fiirofwsT t mi 

f^rraf% ii 

3 mil ii 
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a. That is to say: and, if you agree that ‘ Ignorance ’ is 
a reality, then you abandon your own implied dogma [see 
Nyaya Aphorisms I., § 31] of the unreality of‘Ignorance-’ 1 
[and so you stultify yourself]. 

b . He states another objection : 2 




H ^ II \ \ 


Aph. 22. And [if you assume ‘ I»uo- 

f anCe \ t0bea realifc y- ^en] there would 
ota conceding a duality. be a duality, through [there bein ''] 

something of a dilferent kind [from 
soul; which you asserters of non-duality cannot contem- 
plate allowing]. 

a. That is to say: if * Ignorance , is real and without a 
beginning, then it is eternal, and coordinate with Soul • if 
[therefore] it be not soul, then there is a duality, through 
[there being] something of a different kind [from soul- 
and this the Vadantis cannot intend to establish]; because 
these foUowers of the Veddnta, asserting non-duality, hold 
that there is neither a duality through there being some¬ 
thing of the same kind [with soul], nor through there 
being something of a different kind :i ° 


^ ?r^T 

i fwrspfiTO II 

2 15^! II 

tm si! * 
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b , lie ponders a doubt : l 

u ii 

_4pA. 23. If [the Yedanti alleges, re- 

The Vedinti must not „ ar( |i no . f Io-norance/ that] it is ill the 
allege that ‘Ignorance & & c . r . x 

is at once real and un - sbapc of both. tnese opposites^ |_tnen. we 

real - shall say ‘ no/ for the reason to be 

assigned in the next aphorism]. 

a. The meaning is : if [the Yedanti says that] ‘ Igno¬ 
rance ’ is not real, —else there would be a duality through 
[there being] something of a different kind [from soul, 
which a follower, of the "Vedanta cannot allow], and, 
moreover, it is not unreal, because we experience its 
effects; but it is in the shape of something at once real 
and unreal/ [like Plato's ov teal fir) on: (see Vedanta - 
sura, § 21)]. 

n h h 


There is no such thing 
as a thing at once retil 
and unreal . 


Aph. 24. [To the suggestion that 
‘Ignorance’ is at once real and unreal, 
we say] ‘ no / because no such thing is 
known [as is at once real and unreal.] 


a. That is to say: it is not right to say that ‘Ignorance’ 
is at once real and unreal. The reason of this he states 
in the words ‘ because no such thing/ &e.; because any 
such thing as is at once real and unreal is not known. 


1 II 

n 
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<SL 


For, in the case of a dispute, it is necessary that there 
should be an example of the thing [i. e . (see Nyaya Apho¬ 
risms, I., § 25), a case in which all parties are agreed that 
the property in dispute is really present]; and, as regards 
your opinion, such is not to be found; [for, where is there 
anything in regard to which both parties are agreed that 
it is at once real and unreal, as they are agreed that fire 
is to be met with on the culinary hearth ?] : such is the 
import. 1 


b. Again lie ponders a doubt : 2 

^ ^ II II 

Aph. 25. [Possibly the Vedanti may 
rtiZi "Sit remonstrate] * We are not asserters of 
void self-contradiction. any Six Categories, like the Vaiseshi- 

has and others/ 

a. ‘ We are not asserters of a definite set of categories 
[like the Vnimhikas, who arrange all things under six 
heads, and the Naiydyikas, who arrange them under six¬ 
teen]. Therefore, we hold that there is such a thin* 
unknown though it be [to peoplein general], as <Igno- 
ranee J which is at once real and unreal, or [if you prefer 
it], which differs at once from the real and the unreal [see 


(TTSfhfcT 

* Ip* ii 
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Vedanta-swra, § 21]; because this is established by proofs/ 1 
[Scriptural or otherwise, which are satisfactory to us, 
although they may not comply with all the technical requi¬ 
sitions of Gotama's scheme of argumentative exposition 
(see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § 35)]. 

h. By the expression [in the aphorism] ‘ and others ’ are 
meant the Naiydyikas; for the Naiy&yika is an asserter 
of sixteen categories 2 [see Nyaya Aphorisms, I., § 1]. 

c. He confutes 11 [this pretence of evading the objection, 
by disallowing the categories of the Nyaya] : 

’3T- 

II ^ II 


Aph. 26. Even although this be not 
compulsory [that the categories be 
six, or sixteen], there is no acceptance 
of the inconsistent; else we come to 
the level of children, and madmen, and the like. 


The self-contradictory 
is altoyetlicr inmimis- 
siOle. 


a. Let there be [accepted] no system of categories [such 
as that of the Vaiseshika, § 25]; still, since being and not - 
being are contradictory, it is impossible for disciples to 


sfa 

wnftraHTn 11 

a « is tmroqNhr- 

ii 

* vftstfh ii 
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admit, merely on Your Worship's assertion, a thing at 
once real and unreal, which is inconsistent, contrary to 
all fitness: otherwise, we might as well accept also the 
self-contradictory assertions of children and" the like: 
such is the meaning. 1 


b. Certain heretics [deniers of the authority of the 
Vedas] assert that there exist external objects of momen¬ 
tary duration [individually; each being, however, replaced 
by its facsimile the next instant, so that the uninterrupted 
series of jnoductions becomes something equivalent to 
continuous duration], and that by the influence 2 of these 
the bondage of the soul [is occasioned]. This he objects 
to, [as follows]: 3 



1 rRTftf URTHRfV 

AWT h m- 

n 

2 Vdsand, a term; which Dr. Ballanfyne ha* rendered variously, in 
divers passages of the present work, and also elsewhere. It is well 
defined, in Prof. Benfey’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary: ‘An 
impression remaining unconsciously in the mind, from pa>t actions, 
etc., and, by the resulting merit or demerit, producing pleasure or 
pain.’ Ed. 

wiW' sfcr ^rftrw: 

wrt stHr ^ ifh m- 

m u 
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The heretical theory of a 
succession of momentary 
objects from all eternity, 
as causing the soul’s bon¬ 
dage, rejected. 


Aph . 27. [The bondage] thereof, 
moreover, is not caused by any in¬ 
fluence of objects from all eternity. 


a. ‘Thereof/ i.e., of the soul. An eternal influence of 
objects, an influence of objects the effect of which, in the 
shape of a continued stream, has had no commence¬ 
ment,—not by this, either, is it possible that the bondage 
[of the soul] has been occasioned : such is the meaning.- 


h. Ho states tlie reason of this [impossibility] : :J 

WCfTO 5 II II 

nD 


1 Instead of Aniruddha has the substantially 

equivalent -fvTfrra:. Ed. 

2 \ Mf- 

w ii 

3 W* fRW u 

* Ih» Ballantyne had, most probably by mere oversight, the un¬ 
authorized which I have corrected. The reading 

here followed, is, perhaps, that of Aniruddha. W 

is the form of the word recognized by Vijnana: and I know 
of no manuscript warrant for the alteration of it sten in the following 
page, 1,—an extract from his commentary. It is, further, a regular 
derivative, which the other is not, if it is not even unjustified by 
grammatical prescription. Ed. 

D Aniruddha lias * division,’ in place of 

separation.’ Ed. 
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Aph. 28. Also [in my opinion, 


tlie external and the internal there is 


not the relation of influenced and influencer; because 
there is a local separation ; as there is between him that 
stays at Srughna and him that stays at Pataliputra. 

a. In the opinion of these [persons whose theory we are 
at present objecting to], the soul is circumscribed, residing 
entirely within the body ; and that which is thus within 
cannot stand in the relation of the influenced and the 
influencer, us regards ail external object. Why ? BeCaU8C 
they are separated in regard to place; like two persons 
the one of whom remains in Srughnu, and the other in 
Pataliputra: such is the meaning. Because the affection 
which we call ‘influence’ (vdsatta) is seen only when 
there is conjunction, such as that of madder and the cloth 
to which it gives its colour], or that of flowers and the 
flower-basket 1 [to which they impart their odour.] 

b. By the word f also ’ the absence of conjunction 

[between the soul and objects (see § 15)], &c., which he 
himselt holds, is connected 2 [with the matter of the pre¬ 
sent aphorism]. ^ 


iJofT^RT rttm- 

^!%Sfq I *gcT: I 

=TT II 


„ . TO- 

II ' ^ 







c. Srughna and Pataliputra [Palibothra, or Patna] are 
two several places far apart. 1 

d. But then [these heretics may reply], ‘The influence 
of objects [on the soul] may be asserted, because there is 
a contact with the object; inasmuch as the soul, according 
to ns, goes to the place of the object, just as the senses, 
according to Your Worship/ Therefore he declares [as 
follows] : 


isrwt ii ^ ii 


Aph, 29. [It is impossible that the 
On the heretical view, souPs bondage should arise] from an 
l e^u^u^toiZia!ie, influence received in the same place 
[where the object is; because, in that 
case], there would be no distinction between the two, [the 
bond and the free]. 

a . To complete the sense, we must supply as follows: 

* It is impossible that the bondage should arise from an 
influence received in one and the same place with the 
object/ Why? Because there would be no distinction 
between the two, the soul bound and the soul free ; because 
bondage would [in that case] befall the liberated soul, also; 
[the free soul, according to this hypothesis, being just 
as likely to come across objects as any other] : such is 
the meaning/ 


1 ii 

a H q IqHH T 

fwnmjU T 

ww ii n 

3 
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II 30 (| 


The heretic's attempted 
defence. 


save his theory, suggests that a differ¬ 
ence between the two cases (see § 29) 


A/plt. oO. If [the heretic, wishing to 


does exist] in virtue of the unseen, [i.e., of merit and 
demerit, then he will find his answer in the next aphorism], 

a. That is to say, [the heretic may argue] : ‘ But then 
granting that they [the free soul and the bound] are alike 
in respect of their coming into contact with objects, when 
they become conjoined with them in one and the same 
locality; yet the reception of the influence may result merely 
from the force of the unseen, [i.e., from the merit and 
demerit of this or that soul; the soul that is liberated 
alike from merit and demerit being able to encounter, with 
impunity, the object that would enchain one differently 
circumstanced]’: if 2 [this be urged, then we look forward], 

a. This he disputes, 3 [as follows]: 


11 ^ 11 


1 sr* 11 
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3 II 
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Aph. 31. They cannot stand in 

Each bask must bear ^he re l a ti 0 n of deserver and bestower, 
its own burden . . 

since the two do not belong to one 

and the same time. 

a. Since, in thy opinion, the agent and the patient are 
distinct, and do not belong to the same time [believing, as 
thou heretically dost, not only that objects (see §26. b.) 
momentarily perish and are replaced, but that the duration 
of souls , also, is of a like description], there is positively 
no such relation [between the soul at one time and its suc¬ 
cessor at another] as that of deserver and bestower [or 
transmitter of its merits or demerits] ; because it is impos¬ 
sible that there should be an influence of objects [§ 27] 
taking effect on a patient [say, the soul of to-day], occa¬ 
sioned by the f unseen ’ [merit or demerit] belonging to 
an agent [say, the soul of yesterday, which, on the hypo¬ 
thesis in question, is a numerically different individual] : 
such is the meaning. 1 

b. He ponders a doubt: 2 

%cT U II 

Aph. 32. If [the heretic suggests 

JuXCbTZ$u n t?l'° r that ! th ® case is like that of tke cere- 
monies in regard to a son, [then he 

will find his reply by looking forward]. 

a. But then [the heretic, admitting the principle that 


1 

ffain fawwn ii 

’wr ii 
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the merit or demerit of an act belongs entirely to the 
agent, may urge that], as the son is benefited by ceremonies 
in regard to a son, such as that [ceremony (see Colebrooke’s 

Hindu Law, \ ol. III., p. 104) celebrated] in anticipation 
of conception, which [no doubt] belongs to the father 
[who performs the ceremonies, to propitiate the gods], in 
like manner there may be an influence of objects on the 
experiencer [say, the soul of to-day], through the ‘ unseen 5 
[merit or demerit] that belongs even to a different subject 
[say, the soul of yesterday] : such is the meaning 1 [of the 
heretic]. 

b. He refutes this, by showing that the illustration is 
not a fact : 2 3 4 

^n 3 ^riw?(T 4 n n 

■A-ph. 3o. [Your illustration proves 
heretics argument . th nothing ;] lor, in that case, there is no 
one permanent soul which could be 
consecrated by the ceremonies in anticipation of concen- 
tion, &c. 

a. * In that case,' i.e., on thy theory, too, the benefit of 

1 ^ njcrfaiR w^-RTf^n nw 

*Rf<T cR3rfacf^iir?tcfT- 

2 xrftfTfcT ii 

3 Aniruddha h “ ; and Dr. Ballan- 

tjue’s rendering suits it. Ed, 

4 A common reading, but inferior, is £ 7 /. 
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the son, by [means of the performance of] 1 the ceremonies in 
anticipation of conception, &c., could not take place ; f for/ 
i. e., because, on that theory, there is not one [self-identi¬ 
cal] soul, continuing from the [time of] conception to 
birth, which could be consecrated [by the ceremonies in 
question], so as to be a fit subject for the duties that per¬ 
tain to the time subsequent to birth [such as the investiture 
with the sacred thread, for which the young Brahman 
would not be a fit subject, if the ceremonies in anticipation 
of his conception had been omitted] : and thus your illus¬ 
tration is not a real one, 2 [on your own theory : it is not a 
thing that you can assert as a fact]. 

b. And, according to my theory, also, your illustration 
is not a fact; seeing that it is possible that the benefit to 
the son should arise from the ‘ unseen 9 [merit] deposited 
in the son by means of the ceremony regarding the son: 
for it is an implied tenet [of my school], that it [the soul] 
is permanent [in its self-identity] : and there is the injunc- 
tioir [of Manu, (Ch. II., v. 26), with regard to the cere¬ 
monies in question, which proceeds on the same grounds]. 


1 The brackets are of iny inserting. Hid. 
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c. Some other heretic may encounter us, on the strength 
of [the argument here next stated, viz.,] 4 But then, since 
bondage, also, [like everything else] is momentary, let 
this bondage have nothing determinate for its cause, or 
nothing at all for its cause/ 1 [which view of matters is 
propounded in the next aphorism] : 

ii ii 

Aph. 34. Since there is no such 
Whether bondage may thing as a permanent result [on the 

not be momentary, and so , . 

require no cause . .heretical viewj, tiie momentariness [of 

bondage, also, is to be admitted]. 

a . € Of bondage 5 : this must be supplied, [to complete 
the aphorism]. 2 

b . And thus the point relied on is, that it [i.e., bondage] 
have no cause at all. And so this is the application [of 
the argument, viz.] : 

(1) Bondage, &c., is momentary ; 

(2) Because it exists, 

(3) [Everything that exists is momentary,] as 
the apex of the lamp-flame, or the like. 2 
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c. And [continues the heretic,] this [reason, viz.,‘exist¬ 
ence *] does not extend unduly 1 [as you ma}' object,] to the 
case of ajar, or the like; because that , also [in my opinion], 
is like the subject in dispute, [in being momentary]. 
This [in fact] is precisely what is asserted in the ex¬ 
pression, c since there is no such thing as a permanent 
result’ 2 [§34]. 

d . He objects 8 [to this heretical view] : 

^ TOfHURTOTff II II 

Aph. 35. No, [things are not mo- 

The fact rf recogni - mentary in their duration I; for the 
(ion proves that things . ,. p . . , J , 

are not momentary. ~ absurdity oi this is proved by recog¬ 
nition . 

a . That is to say: nothing is momentary; because the 
absurdity of its being momentary follows from the opposite 
argument [to that under § 34. J.] f taken from such facts 
of recognition as, ‘ what I saw, that same do I touch/ 
[ an argument which may be stated as follows], viz. : 

(1) Bondage, &c., is permanent; 

(2) Because it exists, 


1 Vyabhich&ra is the expression here paraphrased. In this work 
and others, the translator has given it many meanings ; and so ban 
< 'olehroob' who renders it, in various context*, by ‘contradiction; 
* derogation/ failure/ ‘impossibility/ ‘ unoperatiyenc™/ &0. As a 
logical technicality, it denotes the presentation of the reason, or middle 
term, unaccompanied by the major term. Ed. 

3 ^TOfcT II 
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(3) [Everything that exists is permanent,] as a 
jar, or the like. 1 



a . That is to say : nothing is momentary ; because the 
general principle, that the whole world, consisting of 
effects and causes, is momentary, is contradicted by such 
texts as this, viz., ‘[All] this, 0 ingenuous one, was 
antecedently existing/ and by such Scriptural and other 
arguments as this, viz., ‘ How should what exists proceed 
from the non-existent ? 12 


h ii 


Aph. 37. And [we reject the argu¬ 
ment of this heretic;] because his 
instance is not a fact. 


The heretic's illustra¬ 
tion is not a truth. 


1 WTfq wfVFfiFf "VRgjq ^T- 

■feit n- 

fpspq: II 
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a . That is to say : the general principle of the momen¬ 
tariness [of all things] is denied ; because this momentary 
character does not [in fact] belong to the apex of the 
lamp-flame, &c., the instance [on which thou, heretic, 
dost ground thy generalization, (§ 34. 6.)]. Moreover, thou 
quite errest in regard to raomentariness, in that instance, 
from not taking account of the minute and numerouo 
instants [really included in a duration which seems to thee 
momentary]: such is the import. 1 

b. Moreover, if the momentary dura- 
1/things were momen- tion, &c., [of things] be asserted, then 
tary , there could be no ^ere can be no such thing as the re- 
effect. lation of cause and effect, in the case 

of the earth and the jar, and the like. 
And you must not say that there is no such thing as that 
[relation of cause and effect]; because it is proved to be a 
reality by the fact that, otherwise, there would be no such 
thing as the efforts of him who desires an effect, [and 
who, therefore, sets in operation the causes adapted to its 
production]. With reference to this, he declares [as 
follows] : 2 

'5 
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Aplu 38. It is not between two things 

The causal relation is coming simultaneouslv into existence, 
not oeticeen things that , , ' r o 

arise simultaneously. tnut tne relation oi cause and effect 

exists. 

a. Let us ask, does the relation of product and [material] 
cause exist between the earth and the jar, as simultaneously 
coming into [their supposed momentary] existence y or as 
successive? Not the first; because there is nothing to 
lead to such an inference, and because we should not [in 
that case] find the man, who wants a jar, operating with 
earth, &c., [with a view to the jar’s subsequent production]. 
Neither is it the last; in regard to which he declares [as 
follows] i 1 

vimm ^^n^THTcr» w 

Aph. 39. Because, when the antece- 
dent de P arts ’ the .consequent is unfit 
[to arise, and survive it]. 

a. The relation of cause and effect is, further, inconsis¬ 
tent with the theory of the momentary duration of things ; 
because, at the time when the antecedent, i. e., the cause, 
departs, the consequent, i.e., the product, is ‘unfit,’ i.e., is 
not competent to arise; because, that is to say, a product 
is cognized only by its inhering in [and being substan¬ 
tially identical with, however formally different from,] its 
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substantial cause, 1 [and is incapable, therefore, of sur¬ 
viving it]. 

b . With reference to this same [topic, viz., the] substan¬ 
tial cause, he mentions another [the converse] objection 3 
[to the theory of the momentary duration of things] : 


^ 11 Ho 

v3» 


Aph. 40. Moreover, not [on the 
theory of the momentary duration of 
things, can there be such a relation as 
that of cause and effect] ; because, while 
the one [the antecedent] exists, the 
other [the consequent] is incompatible, because the two 
keep always asunder. 3 


The coexistence of sub¬ 
stance and product is 
impossible t if things be 
momentary. 


a. To complete [the aphorism], we must say, ‘ moreover, 
[on the theory objected to], there can be no such relation 
as that of cause and effect; because, at the time when the 
antecedent exists, the consequent cannot coexist with it, 
the two being mutually exclusive/' 1. The two suggesters 
of the relation of cause and effect, in product and sub 





ii 

2 fCRQTOTTO II 

8 For vyabhichdra , tie word used in fclio original, see 1, at p. 38, 
supra. Ed. 


4 Here again occurs, in the Sanskrit, the term vyabhichdra . Ed. 
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stance/ are (1) this concomitancy of affirmatives, that, 
while the product exists, the substance thereof exists, and 
(2) this concomitancy of negatives, 2 that, when the sub¬ 
stance no longer exists, the product no longer exists : and 
these two [conditions, on your theory] cannot be ; because, 
since things [in your opinion,] are momentary in their 
duration, the two [viz., the substance and the product], 
inasmuch as they are antecedent and consequent, 3 belong 
to opposite times, 4 [and cannot, therefore, coexist; for the 
product, according to you, does not come into existence 
until its substance has perished, which is contrary to the 
nature of the causal relation just defined], 

b, But then, [the heretic may say, do not let the co¬ 
existence of substance and product be insisted upon, as 
indispensable to the causal relation between the two, but] 
‘ let the nature of a cause belong to the substantial cause, 


1 I have inserted the words 4 in product and substance.’ JEd . 

2 The original dual of 4 concomitancy of affirmatives * and 4 con¬ 
comitancy of negatives * is anwayavyatirekau . For other English 
equivalents of this term, occurring in the singular number, see 
Book VI., Aph. 15 and 63. JEd, 

8 ‘Antecedent and consequent* renders kramika , translated ‘suc¬ 
cessive’ in Aph. 38, a, at p. 41, supra. Ed, 
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as it belongs to the instrumental cause, in respect merely of 
its antecedence J To this he replies : l 

w fern: w ^ w 

Aph. 41. If there were merely an - 
Antecedence to the pro- tecedence ) then there would be no deter- 
tkfvZlTfmtt'foit filiation [of a substantial or material 
strument. cause, as distinguished from an instru¬ 

mental cause]. 

a. And it could not be determined that this was the 
substance [of this or that product], on the granting of 
nothing more than its antecedence [to the product] ; because 
antecedence constitutes no distinction between it and the 
instrumental causes ; for, [as we need scarcely remind you], 
that there is a distinction between instrumental and sub¬ 
stantial causes, the whole world is agreed: such is the 
meaning. 2 

b. Other heretics say : ‘ Since no- 

thin S [> ea11 ^ exists ’ exce P fc Thought, 
Thought. neither does Bondage; just as the 

things of a dream [have no real exist- 


1 ^fafWcfiR^3lMI<R^rfa ^5RT- 

«nf%fW€^KT5T7TWflT ^r<TT- 
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ence]._ Therefore it has no cause; for it is absolutely fake.’ 
He rejects the opinion of these 1 [heretics] : 

if fafsTFRH || » 

Me have the evince . Apk ‘ ^ N °? Th °Ught alone exists J 
of intuition for the. Ex- because there is the intuition of the 
fcr/W, as well as for the external. 

Internal. 

a. That is to say: the reality is not Thought alone; be¬ 
cause external objects, also, are proved to exist, just as 
Thought is, by intuition. 2 

h. But then [these heretics may rejoin], ‘From the 
example of intuitive perception in dreams [see Butler’s 
‘Analogy,’ Part I., Ch. I.], we find this [your supposed 
evidence of objective reality] to exist, even in the absence 
of objects!’ To this he replies: 8 

efft II 8? II 

Aph. 43. Then, since, if the one 

w tztftm: does not exist , the other does not exist, 

,a,um - there 13 a void, [i. e ., nothing exists 

at all]. 

1 wk mu* i 

wrsm ^rsra^crcT i 

ii 
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a . That is to say : if external things do not exist, then 
a mere void offers itself. Why ? Because, if the external 
does not exist, then thought does not exist; for it is in¬ 
tuition that proves the objective: and, if the intuition of 
the external did not establish the objective, then the 
intuition of thought , also, would not establish [the existence 
of] thought. 1 


b. 1 Then let the reality be a mere void; and, therefore, 
the searching for the cause of Bondage is unfitting, just 
because a void is all: 9 with such a proposal [as recorded 
in the next aphorism] does [some one who may claim the 
title of] the very crest-gem of the heretics rise up in 
opposition : 2 


TOT H II 


The heretic fjo's the 
length of asceriincj sheer 
Nihilism. 


Aph. 44. The reality is a void: what 
is perishes; because to perish is the 
habit of things. 


a . The void alone [says this prince of heretics, or the 
fact that nothing exists at all] is the reality, [or the only 
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truth]. Since everything that exists perishes, and that 
which is perishable is false, as is a dream, therefore, as of 
all things the beginnings and endings are merely nonenti¬ 
ties, Bondage, &c., in the midst [of any beginning and end¬ 
ing], has merely a momentary existence,—is phenomenal* 
and not real. Therefore, who can be bound by what ? 
This [question] is what we rest upon. The reason assigned 
for the perishableness of whatever exists is, f because to 
perish is the habit of thingsbecause to perish is the 
very nature of things : but nothing continues, after quitting 
its own nature ; [so that nothing could continue, if it ceased 
to perish] : such is the meaning. 1 

b. He rejects 2 [this heretical view] : 

II 8M II 

\ 

Nihilism ih uied ; as Aplu 45. This is a mere eounter- 

the indiscernible is in- . 

destructible. assertion ot unintelligent persons. 

a . f Of unintelligent persons,’ i.e., of blockheads, this 
is ‘a mere counter-assertion/ i.e., a mere idle counter- 
assertion, that a thing must needs be perishable, because it 
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exists; [and such an assertion is idle,] because things that 
are not made up of parts, since there is no cause of the 
destruction of such things, cannot perish. 1 

b. [But] what need of many words ? It is not the fact, 
that even products perish ; [for] just as, by the cognition 
that * the jar is old 3 [we mean that it has passed from the 
condition of new to that of old], so, too, by such a cognition 
as this, that c the jar has passed away/ it is settled only 
that the jar, or the like, is in the condition of having passed 
away/ 

c. He states another objection 3 [to the heretical view] : 





Nihilism is open to 
the same objections as 
both the Momentary and 
the Ideal theories. 


Aph. 46. Moreover, this' [nihilistic 
theory is not a right one]; because it 
has the same fortune as both the views 
[which were confuted just before]. 


1 ^Pirnf%^rr- 

TOT V?TScfhr 

HR^rrftl ^T^?cftaTTs?lT*?T w* 

ftri: ii 
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4 Animddha, according to the MSS. which I have seen, reads 
I<°. Ed . 
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a. This view, moreover [§ 44], is not a good one; 
because it has the same fortune as, i. e., is open to similar 
reasons for rejection as, the theory that external things 
are momentary [§ 26. &.], and as the theory that nothing 
exists besides Thought [§ 41. b]. The reason for the 
rejection of the theory that things are momentary in their 
duration, viz. [as stated in § 35], the fact of recognition, &c. 
[which is, at least, as little consistent with Nihilism as it 
is with the momentary duration of things], and the reason 
for the rejection of the theory that nothing exists besides 
Thought, viz. [as stated in § 42], the intuition of the ex¬ 
ternal, &e., apply equally here [in the case of Nihilism] : 
such is the import. 1 

b. Moreover, as for the opinion which is accepted by 
these [heretics], viz., ‘ Let the mere void [of absolute 
nonentity] be the soul's aim [and summum bonv,ni\, since 
herein consist at once the cessation of pain [which cannot 
continue, when there is absolutely nothing}, and also the 
means thereof [since there can be no further means re¬ 
quired for the removal of anything, if it be settled that 
the thing positively does not exist],’ this, too, can hardly 
be : so he declares [as follows] r 

T ?f?r li 
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Aph. 47. In neither way [whether as 
The souTs aim is not a means, or as an end,] is this [anni- 

annihilution. . ,, . J 

hilationj the soul s aim. 

a . ‘ Let the void [of mere nonentity] be the souFs aim, 
whether as consisting in the cessation of pain, or as pre¬ 
senting the means for the cessation of pain/ [says the 
heretic. And this cannot be; because the [whole] world 
agrees, that the aim of the soul consists in the joys, &c., 
that shall abide in it ; that is to say, because [they hold, 
while] you do not hold, that there is a permanent soul, 
[ (see § 33) in respect of which the liberation or beatifica¬ 
tion would be possible, or even predicable]. 1 

b . Now [certain] other things, also, entertained, as 
causes of [the soul’s] bondage, by [imperfectly instructed] 
believers, remaining over and above those [proposed by 
unbelievers, and] already rejected, are to be set aside : 2 


»T ufcffaWcT II 8b II 

Aph. 48. Not from any kind of 

it is by no movement .. r , .. . . . 

that the soul yets into motion [such as its entrance into a 
bondage. body, does the souFs bondage result]. 
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a. ‘Bondage’ [required to complete the aphorism] is 
understood from the topic 1 [of discussion]. 

b. The meaning is, that the soul’s bondage, moreover, 
does not result from any sort of motion, iu the shape, for 
instance, of its entrance into a body. 2 

c. He states a reason for this : 3 


cornier H a 

Aph. 49. Because this is impossible 
rfoS SJgE?* for what is inactive, [or, in other words, 
without motion]. 

a. That is to say: because this is impossible, i.e., motion 
is impossible, in the case of the soul, which is inactive, 
[because] all-pervading, [and, therefore, incapable of 
changing its place]. 4 

b. But then [the objector may say], ‘Since, in the 
books of Scripture and of law, we hear of its going and 
coming into this world and the other world, let soul be 
[not all-pervading, as you allege, but] merely limited [in 
its extent] : and to this effect, also, is the text, ‘ Of the size 
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of the thumb is the soul, the inner spirit/ and the like: 1 
[but] this conjecture he repels : 2 

Aph. 50. [We cannot admit that the 
u miglu be pcrijhable?' soul is other than all-pervading ; he- 
cause] by its being limited, since it 
would come under the same conditions as jars, &c., there 
would be a contradiction to our tenet [of its imperishable¬ 
ness]. 

a . That is to say: and, if the soul were admitted to be, 
like a jar, or the like, limited, i.e. circumscribed [in di¬ 
mension], then, since it would resemble a jar, or the like, 
in being made up of parts, and [hence] in being perish¬ 
able, &c., this would be contrary to our settled principle, 3 
[that the soul is imperishable]. 

b. He now justifies the text [see § 49. b.\ referring to 
the motion 4 [of the soul, by showing that the motion is 
not really of the soul, but of an accessory] : 



1 Swetasivatara Upanis/iad, iii., 13. Ed. 
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o 7 , Apli. 51. The text regarding* the 

Soul moves not, any . r n in v o uimu B uul3 

more than Space. fHOtlOfl [01 the SOUI J, moreover, is [tip- 

plicable, only] because of the junction 
of an attendant ; 1 as in the case of the Ether [or Space, 
which moves not, though we talk of the space enclosed in 
a jar, as moving with the jar]. 


a . Since there are such proofs of the souPs unlimited¬ 
ness, as the declaration that 4 It is eternal, omnipresent, 
permanent/ 1 2 the text 3 4 regarding its motion is to be explained 
as having reference to a movement pertaining [not to the 
soul, but] to an attendant; for there is the text, 4 As the 
Ether [or space] included in a jar, when the jar is removed, 
[in this case] th ojar may be removed, but not the space; 
and in like manner is the soul, which is like the sky, 
[incapable of being moved]’; 4 and because we may con¬ 
clude that the motion [erroneously supposed to belong to 
the soul ('19. i.),] belongs to Nature[see Vedanta Aphorisms, 
Parti., §4. /.], from such maxims 3 as this, that 'Nature 
does the works the fruits of which are blissful or baneful ; 


1 Upddhi; often, below, * investment’ and ‘adjunct.’ Ed. 

2 Bhagavad-gitd, ii., 24. Ed. 

Text and maxim are hero meant to represent truti and 
smriti, taken in their more limited senses. Elsewhere the translator 
has, for the same terms, in wider acceptations, ‘ books of Scripture 
and of law,’ &c. The first is ‘revealed law,’ the Vedas; the second, 
‘ memorial law,’ or a code of such law, as the Mdnara, and also any 
composition of u man reputed to be inspired. Both are held to have 
originated from a superhuman source; but only the former is regarded 
as preserving the veiy words of revelation. Ed. 

4 Tho anacoluthism observable in the translation follows that of 
the original, with reference to which see the Indiache Studien, 
vol. ii., p. 61. 
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and it is wilful Nature that, in the three worlds, reaps 
these 9 : such is the import. 1 2 

b . It has already been denied [§ 16] that the bondage [of 
the soul] is occasioned by works, in the shape either of 
enjoined or of forbidden actions. Now he declares that 
the bondage, moreover, does not arise f rom, the c unseen 9 
[merit or demerit] resulting therefrom : 3 


^ n n 


Aph. 52. Nor, moreover, [does the 
The bondage of the bondage of the soul result from the 


soul is no result of any 
merit or demerit. 


merit or demerit arising] from works; 
because these belong not .thereto. 


a. That is to say: the bondage of the soul does not 
arise directly from the ‘ unseen ’ [merit or demerit] occa- 
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2 For another rendering, see my translation of the Rational 
Refutation , &c., p. 57. Rd* 
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sioned by works. 1 Why? Because this is no property 
thereof, i.e., because this [merit or demerit (see § 16. a.)] is 
no property of tire soul. 2 

b. But then [some one may say], ‘ Let it he that the 
bondage resulting from the f unseen/ i.e., the merit [or 
demerit] even of another, should attach to a different per¬ 
son / whereupon he declares [as follows] : 3 

% 

ii M3 n 4 

Aph. 53. If the ease were otherwise 
Else, bondage might [than as I sav], then it [the bondage of 

cltnq even to the emaiici* , V _ , © 

r^ed. the soulj might extend unduly, [even 

to the emancipated]. 

a. That is to say: if the case were otherwise, if bondage 
and its cause were under other conditions [than we have 
declared them to be], then there might be an undue exten¬ 
sion ; bondage would befall even the emancipated, 5 [for the 
same reasons as those stated under §16. a.]. 


1 Dr. Ballantyne should have taken ‘unseen* and ‘works* as in 

apposition, and should have made the former explanatory of the latter. 
Clearer than his original, and yielding substantially his seme, is the 
gloss of Vedanti Mahadeva : qfilf ^ 

TO l sd. 
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1 Aniruddha transposes Aphorisms 53 and 54. Ml. 
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b. What need of so much [prolixity]? He states a 
general objection why the bondage of soul cannot result 
from any one or other [of these causes], beginning with 
its essence [see § 6. &.], and ending with its [supposed] 
works [see Sj 16] ; inasmuch as it is contrary to Scripture, 1 
[that any one of these should be the cause] : 




Aph. 54. And this [opinion, that the 
bondage of the soul arises from any of 
these causes alleged by the heretics,] is 
contrary to such texts as the one that 
declares it [the soul] to be without 
qualities : and so much for that point. 


A single text of Scrip¬ 
ture upsets , equally , all 
the heretical notions of 
the soul's relation to bon - 
divje. 


a . And, if the bondage of the soul arose from any one 
or other of those [supposed causes already treated of,] 
among which its essential character [§ 6. &.] is the first, 
this would be contradictory to such texts as, ‘ W itness, 
intelligent, alone, and without the [three] qualities [is 
the soul 2 such is the meaning. 8 

£. The expression ‘ and so much for that point * means, 


1 f?R ?JT 

2 Siuetdhoatara Upanishad , vi., 11. Ed. 
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that the investigation of the cause of the bondage [of the 
soul] here closes. 1 

c. The case, then, stands thus : since [all] other [theories] 
are overthrown by the declaratory aphorisms, f There 
would be no fitness in the enjoining 9 [see §7], &c., it is 
ascertained that the immediate cause of the bondage 
[of the soul] is just the conjunction of Nature and of the 
soul. 2 

d. But then, in that case, [some one may sav], this con¬ 
junction of Nature and of the soul [§ 54. c.] y whether it be 
essential, or adventitiously caused by Time or something 
else [§ 5. &.], must occasion the bondage even of the eman¬ 
cipated ,. Having pondered this doubt, he disposes of it [as 
follows] : 3 


cT^TTSWfMNSR 4 II MM II 


Aph. 55. Moreover, the conjunction 


/row the true cause of thereof does not, through non-discrimi- 

mtm/e affects not t,.e . ° 


bondage affects not the 
emancipated. 


nation, take place [in the case of the 


emancipated]; nor is there a parity. 


1 rihwj n 

xrajfftTCroin’T Tm wmzm- 

II 
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, the reading which I find in MSS. of Aniruddha, 


seems to be indefensible. Ed. 
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[in tliis respect, between tbe emancipated and the uneman¬ 
cipated]. 


a. ‘The conjunction thereof/ i.e., the conjunction of 
Nature and of the soul; this conjunction, moreover, does 
not take place again ‘through non-discrimination/ i.e., 
through the want of a discrimination [between Nature and 
soul] in the emancipated, [who do discriminate, and who 
thus avoid the conjunction which others, failing to dis¬ 
criminate, incur, and thus fall into bondage] : such is the 
meaning. And thus the emancipated and the bound are 
not on a level, [under the circumstances stated at § 54. c.] : 
such is the import. 1 


ii Ml? n 


The true cause of bond¬ 
age, in other words, 
non-d iscrim inai ion. 


Aph. 56. Bondage arises from the 
error [of not discriminating between 
Nature and soul]. 


a. Having thus declared the cause of that [bondage] 


1 r*WT: 

sfwffiHTC'R uStrt i urn 

'9 

3 These words, a Lad reading ot the 24tli Aphorism of Book HI. 
woro pointed out, by toe, an having, will) the s an Unco of comment 
attached to them, no place here; and Dr. Ba'lantyne, when ho re- 
jdiUislieil (ho Snnkhyn Aphorirma in the BibliothecaIndica, omitted 
them. Hence the brackets now inserted, and my alteration of tbe 
numbering of tbo Aphorisms throughout the remainder of Book I. 
Ed. 
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which is to be got rid of, he declares the means of getting 
rid of it :*] 

faqd II II 

Aph, 56. The removal of it is to be 

Non-discrimination is rr i. a v„ . 

removable by discrimi - efiected by the necessary means, just 
nation alone. like darkness. 

a. The necessary means, established throughout the world, 
in such cases as c shell-silver ’ [i.e., a pearl-oyster-shell mis¬ 
taken for silver], viz., the immediacy of discrimination, by 
this alone is * its removal/ i.e., the removal of the non-dis 
crimination [between Nature and soul], to be effected, and 
not by works, or the like: such is the meaning : just as 
darkness, the dark, is removed by light alone, 2 [and by no 
other means]. 

b, < But then [some one may say], if merely the non¬ 
discrimination of Nature and soul be, through the conjunc¬ 
tion [of the two, consequent on the want of discrimination], 
the causo of bondage, and if merely the discrimination of 
the two be the cause of liberation, then there would be 
liberation, even while there remained the conceit of [one's 
possessing] a body, &c. ; and this is contrary to Scripture, 


L 1 vA nfinnsr ufam- 

iij 

II 
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to the institutes of law, and to sound reasoning/ To this 
he replies : l 


cHTR IIM9 II 

Aph. 57. Since the non-discrimina- 

Tke discrimination of tion of other things [from soul] results 

Nature, as other than f rom the non-discrimination of Nature 
soul , involves all dis¬ 
crimination. [from soul], the cessation of this will 

take place, on the cessation of that 
[from which it results]. 

a. By reason of the non-discrimination of Nature from 
the soul, what non-discrimination of other things there is, 
such as the non-discrimination of the understanding [as 
something other than the soul], this necessarily ceases, on 
the cessation of the non-discrimination of Nature ; because, 
when the non-discrimination of the understanding, for 
example, [as something other than soul,] does occur, it is 
based on the non-discrimination [from soul] of that cause 
to which there is none antecedent [viz., Nature]; since 
the non-discrimination of an effect [and the ‘ under¬ 
standing' is an effect or product of Nature,] is, itself, an 
effect, 2 [and will, of course, cease, with the cessation of its 
cause]. 


1 
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b. The state of the case is this: as, when the soul has 
been discriminated from the body, it is impossible but that 
it should be discriminated from the colour and other [pro¬ 
perties], the effects of the body, [which is the substantial 
cause of its own properties]; so, by parity of reasoning, 
from the departure of the cause, when soul, in its charac¬ 
ter of unalterableness, &c., has been discriminated from 
Nature, it is impossible that there should remain a conceit 
of [the soul’s being any of] the products thereof [i. e ., 
of Nature], such as the ‘ understanding/ and the like 
which have the character of being modifications 1 [of primal 
Nature, while the soul, on tho other hand, is a thing un¬ 
alterable]. 

c. But then [some one may say], * What proof is there 
that there is a conceit [entertained by people in general,] 
of a Nature [or primal principle] different from the conceit 
of an ' understanding,’ &c., [which, you tell us, are products 
of this supposed first principle] ? For all the various con¬ 
ceits [that the soul falls into], such as, ( I am ignorant/ and 
eo on, can be accounted for on the ground simply of an 
‘understanding/ &c., [without postulating a primaf Nature 
which is to assume the shape of an ‘ understanding/ &c.] / 


' W 'JlT'tnTOFUkl 

n mar 
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well, if any one says this, I reply, ‘ no because, unless 
there were such a thing as Nature, we could not account 
for such conceits as the following, viz., ‘ Having died, 
having died, again, when there is a creation, let me be a 
denizen of Paradise, and not of hellbecause no products, 
such as the ‘ understanding/ when they have perished, can 
be created anew, 1 [any more than [a gold-bracelet, melted 
down, can be reproduced, though another like it may be 
produced from the materials]. 

d. Moreover, it is inadmissible to 
The *ow: confounding sa y that men’s conceit of [the identity 

*gifdiy l (!ntecedmt to ds of themselves with their] ‘ understand- 
a ’nyikiiigcUc ^ ^ ing/ &c., is [the primary cause of the 
soul’s bondage, and is] not preceded by 
anything; because ‘ understanding’ and the rest [as you 
will not deny] are effects. Now, while it is to be expected 
that there should be some predetermining agency to esta¬ 
blish a conceit of [ownership in, or of one’s identity with,] 
any effects , it is clear that it is a conceit of [ownership, 
&c.J in respect of the cause , and nothing else, that must 
be the predetermining agency: for we see this in ordinary 
life; and our theories are bound to contorm [deferent ally] 
to experience. For [to explain,] we see, in ordinary life, 
that the conceit of [the ownership of] the grain, &c., pro- 


1 
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duced by a field, results from the conceit of [the ownership 
of] the field ; and, from the conceit of [the ownership of] 
gold, the conceit of [the ownership of] the bracelets, or 
other things, formed of that gold; and, by the removal of 
these [i.e., the removal of the logically antecedent con¬ 
ceits, that the field, or the gold, is one's property], there 
is the removal of those, 1 [i. e., the removal of the conceits 
that the grain, &c., and that the bracelets, &c., the corres¬ 
ponding products or effects of the field and of the gold, 
are one's property: and so the soul will cease to confound 
itself with the ‘ understanding,' when it ceases to confound 
itself with Nature, of which the f understanding ' is held 
to be a product]. 

e. [And, if it be supposed that we thus lay ourselves 
open to the charge of a regresstis in infinitum , seeing that, 
whatever we may assign as the first cause, we may, oil our 
own principles, be asked what was the * predetermining 
agency ' in regard to it ; or if it be supposed that we are 
chargeable with reasoning in a circle, when we hold that 
the soul's con founding itself with Nature is the cause of 
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its continuing so to confound itself, and its continuing so to 
confound itself is, reciprocally, the cause why it confounds 
itself; we reply, that] there is no occasion to look for any 
other e predetermining agency/ in the case of the conceit 
of [the identity of the soul with] Nature, or in the case of 
the self-continuance 1 thereof, [i.e., of that error of con¬ 
founding one's self with Nature]; because [these two are 
alike] without antecedent, like seed and sprout, 2 [of which 
it is needless to ask which is the first; the old puzzle, 

* which was first, the acorn, or the oak ?' being a frivolous 
question]. 

/. But then [some one may say], if we admit the soul's 
bondage [at one time], and its freedom [at another], and 
its discrimination [at one time], and its non-discrimination 
[at another], then this is in contradiction to the assertion 
[ in § 19], that it is * ever essentially a pure and free intelli¬ 
gence and it is in contradiction to such texts as this, 
viz., ‘ The absolute truth is this, that neither is there 
destruction [of the soul], nor production [of it]; nor is it 
bound, nor is it an effecter [of any work], nor is it desirous 
of liberation, nor is it, indeed, liberated; [seeing that that 
cannot desire or obtain liberation, which was never bound \' 3 
This [charge of inconsistency] he repels : 4 


1 To render vdsdna, on which sec 2, at p. :^9, supra. Ed. 

2 



3 Amritabindu Upanishad y v. 10. See Dr. Albrecht Weber's 
Inducke Studicn , vol. ii., p. 61, note 2. Ed. 
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Aph, 58. It is merely verbal, and 

Jus SfrjL* not a r ® alit y t this s r °- called b0nda se of 
the soulj ; since it [the bondage] resides 

in the mind, [and not in the soul]. 

a. That is to say: since bondage, &c., all reside only in 
the mind [and not in the soul], all this, as regards the soul, 
is merely verbal, i.e., it is vox et prnetereci nihil; be¬ 
cause is is merely a reflexion , like the redness oi [pellucid] 
crystal [when a China-rose is near itj, but not a reality, 
with no false imputation, like the redness of the China- 
rose itself. Hence there is no contradiction to what had 
been said before, [as the objector (under § 57. /.) would 
insinuate] : such is the state of the case/ 


xr ^ fro^rr ^ w vr ^ mw i 

'Wnrafn m Tfugxfe ii 


1 Aniruddha has, instead of rf fT, Hence: ‘But it 


is merely verbal, not a reality/ &c. Ed. 
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Whether Testimony , or 
Inference , icithout Pci •- 
ception , wo/ auai7 

to dissipate, the soul's 
bondage. 


b. But then, if bondage, &c., as re¬ 
gards the soul, be merely verbal, let 
them be set aside by hearing [that they 
are merely verbal], or by argument 
[establishing that they are so]. Why, 
in the Scripture and the Law, is there enjoined, as the 
cause of liberation, a discriminative knowledge [of Soul, 
as distinguished from Non-soul], going the length of 
immediate cognition ? To this he replies : l 


sifiRHTSfq U II te. II 

Aph. 59. Moreover, it [the non- 
The truth must fje di - discrimination of Soul* from Nature,] 
Z?ni?7Z™iefZn ‘life is not to be removed by argument ; 
! o/j ‘tfer{me StimOTy ' 0r as that of thc P er son perplexed about 
the points of the compass [is not to be 
removed] without immediate cognition. 

a. By ( argument ; we mean thinking. J tie woid 
s moreover 3 is intended to aggregate [or take in, along 
with 1 argument*] ‘ testimony/ 3 [or verbal authority, which, 
no more than ‘ argument/ or inference, can remove the 
evil, which can be removed by nothing short oi direct 
intuitive perception of the real state of the case]. 
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b. That is to say: the bondage, &e., of the soul though 
[granted to be] merely verbal, are not to be removed by 
merely hearing, or inferring, without immediate cognition, 
without directly perceiving; just as the contrariety in 
regard to the [proper] direction, though merely verbal [as 
resulting from misdirection], in the case of 1 a person who 
is mistaken as to the points of the compass [and hence as 
to his own bearings], is not removed by testimony, or by 
inference, without immediate cognition, i. e., without [his] 
directly perceiving 2 [how the points of the compass really 
lie, to which immediate perception * testimony/ or ‘in¬ 
ference,’ may conduce, but the necessity of which these 
media , or instruments of knowledge, cannot supersede]. 

e . Or it [Aph. 59] may be explained as follows, viz. : 
Hut then, [seeing that] it is declared, by the assertion [in 
Aph. 5G], viz., that ‘The removal of it is to be effected by 
the necessary means/ that knowledge, in the shape of dis¬ 
crimination [between Soul and Nature], is the remover of 
nondiscrimination [in regard to the matter in question!, 
tell us, is that knowledge of a like nature with the hearing 


1 Here I have had to make several insertions and other alterations. 
Hr. Lallantyne had : ‘ That is to say, the' bondage, &c., [of the soul] 
is not to be removed by merely hearing, or inferring, without 
perceiving ; just as the contrariety in regard to the proper direction 
In the case/ &c. JEJ. 

2 -qfTf mufh 
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[of Testimony], &c. ? Or is it something peculiar ? A reply 
to this being looked for, he enounces the aphorism [§ 59] : 

‘ Moreover, it is not to be removed by argument/ &c. 
That is to say : non-discrimination is not excluded, is not 
cut off, by argument, or by testimony, unless there be 
discrimination as an immediate perception ; just as is the 
case with one who is bewildered in regard to [his] direction; 
because the only thing to remove an immediate error is an 
immediate individual perception 1 [of the truth. For 
example, a man with the jaundice perceives white objects 
as if they were yellow . He may infer that the piece of 
chalk which he looks at is really white ; or he may believe 
the testimony of a friend, that it is white ; but still nothing 
will remove his erroneous perception of yellowness in the 
chalk, except a direct perception of its whiteness]. 

cl. Having thus, then, set forth the fact that Liberation 
r*3sults from the immediate discrimination [of Soul from 
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Nature], the next thing to be set forth is the ‘ discrimina¬ 
tion n [here referred to]. 

e. This being the topic, in the first place, since only if 
Soul and Nature exist, liberation can result from the dis¬ 
crimination of the one from the other, therefore that 
f instrument of right knowledge ’ (pramdna) which esta¬ 
blishes the existence of these [two imperceptible realities] 
is [first] to be set forth : 2 

^rf H %o n 

Aph. 60. The knowledge of things 
inpercepm™^ thingS i m P erce P^ble is by means of Inference ; 

as that of fire [when not directly per¬ 
ceptible,] is by means of smoke, &c. 

a * That is to say: ‘of things imperceptible/ i. e., of 
things not cognizable by the senses, e. g., Nature and the 
® 0u ^> ‘ the knowledge/ i. e., the fruit lodged in the soul, is 
brought about by means of that instrument of right know- 
ed 8 e [which may be called] ‘ Inference ’ (anumdm), [but 
which (see Nyaya Aphorisms, I. ; § 5) is, more correctly, ‘ the 
recognition of a Sign*]; as [the knowledge that there is] 
le [in such and such a locality, where we cannot directly 
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perceive it,] is brought about by the ‘recognition of a Sign/ 
occasioned by smoke, &c.' 

b. Moreover, it is to be understood that that which is 
[true, but yet is] not established by ‘ Inference/ is esta¬ 
blished by Revelation. But, since £ Inference ’ is the chief 
[among the instruments of knowledge], in this [the San- 
khya] Svstem, ‘ Inference 3 only is laid down [in the 
aphorism,] as the chief thing; but Revelation is not disre¬ 
garded 2 [in the Sankbya system; as will be seen from 
Aph. 88 of this Book]. 

c. He [next] exhibits the order of creation of those things 
among which Nature is the first, and the relation of cause 
and effect [among these, severally], preparatorily to the 
argument that will be [afterwards] stated : 3 
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Bmm-jwn n^fk: 

cT^nt**: 1 FpjcrrfH Tj^t ^W^- 

ii frt ii 

Aph. 61. Nature ( prakfiti ) is the 
Rmli ~ state of e( l ui P oise of Goodness (sattwa), 
Passion {rajas), and Darkness (tamos): 
from Nature [proceeds] Mind (mahat) ; from Mind, Self- 
consciousness (ahankara); from Self-consciousness, the five 
Subtile Elements (tan-matra ), and both sets [external and 
internal,] of Organs (indriya); and, from the Subtile Ele¬ 
ments, the Gross Elements (< sthula-bhuta ) . [Then there is] 
Soul ( purusha ). Such is the class of twenty-five. 

a. ‘The state of equipoise* of the [three] things called 
( Goodness/ &c., is their being neither less nor more 
[one than another] ; that is to say, the state of not being 
[developed into] an effect [in which one or other of 
them predominates]. And thus ‘ Nature * is the triad of 
* Qualities' (guna), distinct from the products [to which 
this triad gives rise]: such is the complete meaning. 2 3 

b. These things, viz., ‘ Goodness/ &c., [though spoken 
of as the three Qualities], are not 'Qualities* {gum) in the 
Vaiseshika sense of the word; because [the * Qualities * of 

1 My MSS. of Aniruddha omit ♦ • -Ed. 

I W4 xT wrafrN 

mpn? ps^friftfcr n 

3 For a translation of a slightly different text, see the j Rational 
fiefniation, &c., p. 43. JEd. 
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the VaiseshiJia system have, themselves, no qualities (see 
Kanada's 16th Aph.); while] time have the qualities of 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Lightness, Force, 1 Weight, &c.- 
In this [Sankhya] system, and in Scripture, &c., the word 
f Quality’ (, guna ) is employed [as the name of the three 
things in question], 3 because they are subservient to Soul 
[and, therefore, hold a secondary rank in the scale of being], 
and because they form the cords [which the word guna also 
signifies], viz., 4 Mind/ &c., which consist of the three [so- 
called] 4 Qualities/ and which, bind, as a [cow, or other] 
brute-beast, the Soul. 4 5 

c. Of this [Nature] the principle called 'the great one’ 
(mahat), viz., the principle of 4 Understanding 9 (buddhi), 
is the product. 4 Self-consciousness 9 is a conceit- [of sepa¬ 
rate personality]. Of this there are two products, (i) the 


1 Balavattwa ; for which I find the variant chalaitva , * mobility.* 
Ed. 

2 Head: * Goodness and the rest are substances, not specific 
qualities; for they [themselves] possess [qualities, viz., those of] 
contact and separation, and also have the properties of levity, mobility, 
gravity, &c/ Vaiseshikd gunali is equivalent to the vi&esha-gundh 
in the original of Book V., 25. a. For the * specific qualities/ see the 
Bkdsha-parichchheda, st. 90. Ed. 

3 For ‘is employed/ &c., read, ‘is applied to these ( teshu ), 
[namely, goodness, passion, and darkness].* Ed. 

4 vr Iritfw jtot: 
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5 For a didcrent translation, see the Rational Refutation , &c., 
pp. 43, 44. Ed. 
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f Subtile Elements ’ and (2) the two sets of' Organs.’ The 
‘ Subtile Elements ’ are [those of] Sound, Touch, Colour, 
Taste, and Smell. The two sets of 4 Organs/ through 
their division into the external and the internal, are of 
eleven kinds. The products of the ‘ Subtile Elements ’ 
are the five ‘Gross Elements.’ But ‘Soul’ is something 
distinct from either product or cause. Such is the class of 
twenty-five, the aggregate of things. That is to say, be¬ 
sides these there is nothing. 1 

d. He [next], in [several] aphorisms, declares the order 
of the inferring 2 [of the existence of these principles, the 
one from the other: 


II II 


The existence of the 
1 Subtile Elements ? is in - 
ferred from that of the 
* Gross' 


Aph . 62. [The knowledge of the 
existence] of the five ‘ Subtile Ele¬ 
ments * is [by inference,] from the 
‘Gross Elements.’ 
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a . ‘ The knowledge, by inference/ so much is supplied/ 
[to complete the aphorism, from Aph. 60]. 

b. Earth, &c., the ‘ Gross Elements/ arc proved to exist, 
by Perception; [and] thereby [i. e., from that Perception ; 
for Perception must precede Inference, as stated in Go- 
tama^s 5th Aphorism,] are the c Subtile Elements 3 in¬ 
ferred, [the aroL^ela (TTOL^eicov of Empedocles]. And so the 
application [of the process of inference to the case] is as 
follows: 

(1) The Gross Elements, or those which have not 
reached the absolute limit [of simplification, or of the 
atomic], consist of things [Subtile Elements, or Atoms,] 
which have distinct qualities; [the earthy element having 
the distinctive quality of Odour ; and so of the others] : 

(2) Because they are gross; 

(3) [And everything that is gross is formed of some¬ 
thing less gross, or, in other words, more subtile,] as jars, 
webs, &c.; 3 [the gross web being formed of the less gross 
threads ; and so of the others]. 


a itM cimig4iKgi 3 n n 

Aph. 63. [The knowledge of the 
And thence that of ex j s te nce ] of Self-consciousness is [by 
inference,] from the external and inter- 
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8 In my MSS. of Aniruddha there is no ^ after ff ♦. Ed. 
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nal [organa], and from these [‘ Subtile Elements/ mentioned 
in Aph. 62]. 

a. By inference from [the existence of] the external and 
internal organs, and from [that of] these c Subtile Ele¬ 
ments/ there is the knowledge of [the existence of such a 
principle as] Self-consciousness. 1 

b. The application [of the process of inference to the 
case] is in the following [somewhat circular] manner: 

(1) The Subtile Elements and the Organs are made up 
of things consisting of Self-consciousness: 

(2) Because they are products of Self-consciousness: 

(3) Whatever is not so [i. e., whatever is not made out 
of Self-consciousness] is not thus [i. e., is not a product of 
Self-consciousness] ; as the Soul, [which, not being made 
up thereof, is not a product of it]. 2 

c. But then, if it be thus [i. e., if it be, as the Sankhyas 
declare, that all objects, such as jars, are made up of 
Self-consciousness, while Self-consciousness depends on 
* Understanding/ or 6 Intellect/ or c Mind/ the first pro¬ 
duct of ‘ Nature* (see Aph. 61)], then [some may object, 
that], siuce it would be the case that the Self-conscious¬ 
ness of the potter is the material of the jar, the jar made 
by him would disappear, on the beatification of the potter, 
whoso internal organ [or ‘ Understanding’] then surceases. 
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And this [the objector may go on to say,] is not the case; 
because another man [after the beatification of the potter,] 
recognizes that *'This is that same jar 1 [which, you may 
remember, was fabricated by our deceased acquaintance]/ 

d. [In reply to this we say,] it is not thus; because, 
cn one's beatification, there is an end of only those modi¬ 
fications of his internal organ [or ‘ Intellect’] which 
could be causes [as the jar no longer can be,] of the 
emancipated soul's experiencing [either good or ill], but not 
an end of the modifications of intellect in general, nor 
[an end] of intellect altogether: 2 [so that we might 
spare ourselves the trouble of further argument, so far as 
concerns the objection grounded on the assumption that 
the intellect of the potter surceases , on his beatification: 
but we may go further, and admit, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, the surcease of the * intellect' of the beatified potter, 
without conceding any necessity for the surcease of liia 
pottery. This alternative theory of the case may be stated 
as follows]: 

e. Or [as Berkeley suggests, in his Principles of Human 
knowledge, Oh. vi.], let the Self-consciousness of the Deity 
be- the cause wh}' jars and the like [continue to exist], and 
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not the Self-consciousness of the potter &C ., 1 [who may 
lose their Self-consciousness, whereas the Deity, the sum 
of all life, Hiranyagarbha (see Veddnta-sara, § 62), never 
loses his Self-consciousness, while aught living continues]. 

ii iu u 

Aph. 64. [The knowledge of the ex- 
IntlL! henCe tha ‘ ° f istence l of Intellect is [by inference,] 
from that [Self-consciousness, § 63], 

a. That is to say: by inference from [the existence of] 

‘ that, 5 viz., Self-consciousness, which is a product, there 
comes the knowledge of ‘ Intellect 5 ( budclhi ), the great 
* inner organ 5 (antahkarana), [hence] called ‘ the great one 5 
( mahat ), [the existence of which is recognized] under the 
character of the cause of this 2 [product, viz., Self-con¬ 
sciousness]. 

b. And so the application [again rather circular, of the 
process of inference to the case,] is as follows: 

(1) The thing called Self-consciousness is made out of 
the things that consist of the moods of judgment [or m%l]; 

(2) Because it is a thing which is a product of judgment 
[proceeding in the Cartesian order of cogito, ergo sum; and] 


1 OTI ITcf 
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(3) Whatever is not so [i. e., whatever is not made out 
of judgment, or mental assurance], is not thus [i. e., is not 
a product of mental assurance]; as the Soul, [which is not 
made out of this or of anything antecedent], &c. 1 

c. Here the following reasoning is to be understood: 
Every one, having first determined anything under a con¬ 
cept [i. e., under such a form of thought as is expressed by 
a general term; for example, that this which presents 
itself is a jar, or a human body, or a possible action of one 
* kind or other], after that makes the judgment, ‘This is 
1/ or ‘ This ought to be done by me/ and so forth : so 
much is quite settled; [and there is no dispute that the 
fact is as here stated]. Now, having, in the. present in- 
stauce, to look for some cause of the thing called ‘ Self- 
consciousness \ [which manifests itself in the various 
judgments just referred to], since the relation of cause and 
effect subsists between the two functions [the occasional 
conception, and the subsequent occasional judgment, which 
is a function of Self-consciousness], it is assumed, for sim¬ 
plicity, merely that the relation of cause and effect exists 
between the two substrata to which the [two sets of] func¬ 
tions belong ; [and this is sufficient,] because it follows, as 
a mutter of course, that the occurrence of a function of the 
effect must result from the occurrence of a function of the 
cause; 2 [nothing, according to the Sankhya, being in any 
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product, except so far, and in such wise, as it preexisted in 
the cause of that product]. 


era: ii iq n 


knowledge of the exis- 
is [by inference,,] from 
§64]. 

a. By inference from [the existence of] f that/ viz., the 
principle [of Intellect, termed], ‘ the Great one/ which is 
a product, there comes the knowledge of [the existence of] 
Nature, as [its] cause. 1 


A nd thence that of 
Nature. 


Aph. 65. [The 
tence] of Nature 
that [ c Intellect/ 


b. The application [of the process of inference to the 
case] is as follows : 

(1) Intellect, the affections whereof are Pleasure, Pain, 
and Duluess, is produced from something which has these 
affections, [those of] Pleasure, Pain, and Duluess : 

(2) Because, whilst it is a product [and must, therefore, 
have arisen from something consisting of that which 
itself now consists of], it consists of Pleasure, Pain, and 
Duluess; [and] 


T&t crR%*^t | 
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(3) [Every product that has the affections of, or that 
occasions, Pleasure, Pain, or Dulness, takes its rise in some¬ 
thing which consists of these] ; as lovely women, &C . 1 

c. For an agreeable woman gives pleasure to her hus¬ 
band, and, therefore, [is known to be mainly made up of, 
or] partakes of the quality of i Goodness f the indiscreet 
one gives pain to him, and, therefore, partakes of the 
quality of ‘ Foulness and she who is separated [and per¬ 
haps forgotten,] occasions indifference, and so partakes of 
the quality of ‘ Darkness.’ 2 

d. And the appropriate refutation [of any objection], in 
this case, is [the principle], that it is fitting that the quali¬ 
ties of the effect should be [in every case,] in conformity 
with the qualities of the cause. 3 

e Now he states how, in a different way, we have [the 
evidence of] inference for [the existence of] Soul, which is 
void of the relation of cause and effect that has been men- 
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tioned, 1 [in the four preceding aphorisms, as existing 
between Nature and its various products]: 

II Iff? II 

Aph. 66. [The existence] of Soul [is 

t2t^lf m soul f ° rih6 inferred ] from tbe fact that the com¬ 
bination [of the principles of Nature 
into their various effects] is for the sake of another [than 
unintelligent Nature, or any of its similarly unintelligent 
products]. 

a. * Combination/ i. e., conjunction, which is the cause 
[of all products ; these resulting from the conjunction of 
their constituent parts]. Since whatever has this quality, 
as Nature, 2 Mind, and so on [unlike Soul, which is not 
made up of parts], is for the sake of some other ; for this 
reason it is understood that Soul exists: such is the re¬ 
mainder, 3 [required to complete the aphorism]. 

b . But the application [of the argument, in this particu¬ 
lar case, is as follows] : 

(1) The thing in question, viz., Nature the ‘ Great one/ 
with the rest [of the aggregate of the unintelligent], has, 
as its fruit [or end], the [mundane] experiences and the 
[eventual] Liberation of some other than itself : 


1 

? Here indicated by the adjective avyafcta , * the iudiscrete.* Sec 
Aph. 136 of this Book. Ed. 
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(2) Because it is a combination [or co?npages\ ; 

(3) [And every combination,] as a couch, or a seat, or the 
like, [is for another’s use, not for its own; and its several 
component parts render no mutual service]. 1 

c. Now, in order to establish that it is the cause of all 
[products], he establishes the eternity of Nature ( prakriti ): 2 

Heim 3 II II 

C\ C\ c\ G\ N. 

, Aph. 67. Since the root has no root, 

A rqumnilfor the eter- r 

niiy of Nature. the root [ox all J is rootless. 

a . Since ‘the root’ (mulct), i.e., the cause-of the twenty- 
three principles, [which, with Soul and the root itself, make 
up the twenty-five realities recognized in the Sankhva,] 
‘has no root/ i.e., has no cause, the € root/ viz., Nature 
(pradhdna), is ‘ rootless/ i.e., void of root, lhat is to say, 
there is no other cause of Nature ; because there would be 
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3 This seems to mean: ‘Tliere being no root to a root, the root 
(or radical princijde, in the Sinkhya,] is rootless.* 

In several MSS. wliich 1 consulted in India I found the strange 
reading Wjf 1 The 

root of roots, since it has no root, is rootless.' This is very like 
saying that A=A. Ed, 
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a regressus in infinitum , l [if we were to suppose another 
cause, which, by parity of reasoning, would require 
another cause ; and so on without end], 

b. He states the argument [just mentioned] in regard 
to this, [as follows] : 2 

1 TOT^T- 

C\ 

HRTWR3T 1 

^tnS: ii 

The source of the preceding exposition I have not ascertained. 
Vijnana has : ^TRT U- 
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Aph, 68. Even if there be a succes- 

The employment of the 6 ion, there is a halt at some one point; 

term Primal Agency, or . , r . 

Nature, is merely to de- and so it is merely a name [that we 
h niton re9ressus xn ^ give to the point in question, when we 
speak of the root of things, under the 
the name of ' Nature "]. 

a. Since there would be the fault of regressus in infi¬ 
nitum, if there were a .succession of causes,—another cause 
of Nature, and another [cause] of that one, again,—there 
must be, at last, a halt, or conclusion, at some one point, 
somewhere or other, at some one, uncaused, eternal thing. 
Therefore, that at which we stop is the Primal Agency 
(pra-kriti) ; for this [word pralcriti, usually and conve¬ 
niently rendered by the term Nature ,] is nothing more 
than a sign to denote the cause which is the root: such is 
the meaning. 1 

b. But then [some Vedanti may object, according to this 
view of matters], the position that there are just twenty- 
five realities is not made out; for, in addition to 2 the 
4 Indiscrete" [or primal Nature], which [according to you,] 
is the cause of Mind, 3 another unintelligent principle, 
named ignorance" [see Vedania-mra, % 21], presents 


1 ^nvr- 

VRf^VT Wq^R u1V 
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2 Read * in connexion with/ Ed, 

3 Literally, instead of 4 Mind,’ * the principle [termed] the Great 
«ne.’ Ed. 
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itself. Having pondered this doubt, he declares [as 
follows] i 1 

it i! 

Nature and Soil alike Aph, 69. Alike, in respect of Nature, 
uncreated. and of both [Soul and Nature, is the 

argument for the uncreated existence]. 2 

a. In the discussion of the Primal Agent [Nature], the 
cause which is the root [of all products], the same side is 
taken by us both, the asserter [of the Sankhya doctrine] 
and the opponent [Vedanti]. This may be thus stated : 
As there is mention, in Scripture, of the production of 
Nature, so, too, is there of that of Ignorance, in such texts 
as this, viz.: ‘ This Ignorance, which has five divisions, 
was produced from the great Spirit/ Hence it must 
needs be that a figurative production is intended to be 
asserted, in respect of one of these [and not the literal pro¬ 
duction of both ; else we should have no root at all]; and, 
of the two, it is with Nature only that a figurative pro¬ 
duction, in the shape of a manifestation through conjunc¬ 
tion^ with Soul, &c., is congruous. A production [such as 
that metaphorical one here spoken of,] the characteristic 
of which is conjunction is mentioned ; for there is mention 


1 

II 

2 This is Dr. Dalian tyne’s revised translation, suggested by a 
r emark of Vijuana, quoted aud translated below, in 5. The rendering 
110 w replaced runs: ‘Alike [_is the opinion] of both [of us], in respect 
°f Nature.’ The side-note w ;s formerly correspondent to a., viz.; 
* He meets a Vedantic objection.* Ed, 
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of [such] a figurative origination of Soul and Nature, in a 
passage of the Kaurma [Puranci ], beginning, ‘Of action 
[or the Primal Agency], and knowledge [or Soul]/ and 
so on. And, as there is no mention, in Scripture, of the 
origin of Ignorance , as figurative, it is not from eternity. 
And Ignorance, which consists of false knowledge, has 
been declared, in an aphorism of the Yoga , to be [not a 
separate entitv* but] c an affection of the mind/ Hence 
there is no increase to the [list of the twenty-five] Ptealities, 1 
[in the shape of a twenty-sixth principle, to be styled 
Ignorance]. 

b . Or [according to another, and more probable, inter- 
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pretation of the aphorism,] the meaning is this, that the 
argument is the same in support of both, i.e., of both Soul 
and Nature: such is the meaning. 1 

c. But then, there being [as has been shown,] a mode of 
arriving, by inference, at [a knowledge of the saving truth 
in regard to] Nature, Soul, &c., whence is it that reflexion, 
in the shape of discrimination [between Soul and Nature], 
does not take place in the case of all [men]? In regard to 
this point, he states [as follows]: 2 

fern: ii so ii 

All do not profit i>y Aph. 70. There is no rule [or neces- 
sity, tb at, all should arrive at the truth]; 
of people that are fully because those who are privileged fto 

amenable to reason. . . . ° , 

engage m the inquiry] are or three 

descriptions. 

a. For those privileged [to engage in the inquiry] are 
of three descriptions, through their distinction into those 
who, in reflecting, are dull, mediocre, and best. Of these, 
by the dull the [Sankhya] arguments are frustrated [and 
altogether set aside], by means of the sophisms that have 
been uttered by the Bauddhas , &c. By the mediocre they 
[are brought into doubt, or, in other words,] are made to 
appear as if there were equally strong arguments on the 
other side, by means of arguments which really prove the 
reverse [of what these people employ them to prove], or by 
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arguments which are not true : [see the section on Fallacies 
in the Tarka-sangrahd\. But it is only the best of those 
privileged, that reflect in the manner that has been set 
forth [in our exposition of the process of reflexion which 
leads to the discriminating of Soul from Nature]: such is 
the import. But there is no rule that all must needs 
reflect in the manner so set forth: such is the literal 
meaning. 1 

b . He now, through two aphorisms, defines ( the Great 
one* and ‘ Self-consciousness*; 2 [the reader being pre¬ 
sumed to remember that Nature consists of the three 
‘ Qualities * in equipoise, and to be familiar with the other 
principles, such as the 6 Subtile elements * (see § 61)] : 

cF¥W II m II 

Ap/i. 71. The first product [of the 
m?JLiMind? ai ° n 15 Primal Agent, Nature], which is called 
‘ the Great one/ is Mind. 

a. 4 Mind * (i manas ). ‘ Mind * [is so called], because its 

function is ‘ thinking’ (mananfr). By ‘ thinking ’ is here 
meant 4 judging' ( nUcliayd ). That of which this is the func- 
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lion is 2 intellect ’ (buddhi ); and that is the first product, 
that called ‘ the Great one 7 (ynahat) : such is the meaning. 1 



ii ii 

The relation of Self- 4P&- 72. ‘ Self-consciousness’ is that 
consciousness to Mind. which is subsequent [to Mind.] 

a. < Self-consciousness/ the function of which is a con¬ 
ceit [that * I exist/ ‘ I do this, that, and the other thing *], 
is that which is subsequent : that is to say, * Self-conscious¬ 
ness ; is the next after ‘ the Great one ,2 [§ 71]. 

he Since r Self-consciousness ’ is that whose function is a 
conceit [which brings out the Ego, in every case of cog¬ 
nition, the matter of which cognition would, else, have lain 
dormant in the bosom of Nature, the formless Objective], 
it therefore follows that the others [among the phenomena 
of mundane existence,] are effects of this [Self-conscious¬ 
ness] ; and so he declares [as follows] : 5 
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cTr^nT^ftwm 1 II 9$ II 

All precis, save Aph. 73. To the others it belongs 
to be products thereof, [i.e., of Self- 
consciousness]. 

a ' \ - r ° be products thereof/ i.e., to be products of Sell- 
consciousness : that is to say, the fact' of being products 
thereof belongs to the others, 2 the eleven ‘Organs' ( indriya ), 
the five c Subtile elements/ and, mediately, to the [gross] 
Elements, also, the products of the Subtile elements. 8 

b. But then, if it be thus [some one may saj^], you relin¬ 
quish your dogma, that Nature is the cause of the whole 
world. Therefore he declares [as follows] : 4 


rTrTT ctstu n II 
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1 Instead of which seems to be peculiar to Yijnana, 

Ani.v idha and others have the preferable lection ^ vtlj'Ej" J 0 Ed. 

io render Paragraph a is taken, with slight 

alterations at the beginning and at the end, from Aniruddha. Ed. 
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Aph. 74. Moreover, mediately, 
through that [i. e., the 'Great one 5 
(§71)], the first [cause, viz., Nature,] 
is the cause [of all products]; as is the 
case with the Atoms, [the causes, 
though not the immediate causes, of jars, &c.]. 


A future, immediately 
the cause of Mind, is, 
mediately, the cause of 
all other products. 


a. c Moreover, mediately/ i.e., moreover, not in the 
character of the immediate cause, c the first/ i.e.. Nature, 
is the cause of 4 Self- consciousness’and the rest, [mediately,] 
through 4 the Great one 9 and the rest; as, in the theory of 
the Vaiseshikas, the Atoms are the cause of a jar, or the 
like, only [mediately,] through combinations of two atoms, 
and so on : such is the meaning. 1 


b. But then, since, also, both Nature and Soul are eternal, 
which of them is [really] the cause of the creation’s com¬ 
mencing ? In regard to this, he declares [as follows] : 2 
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3 Slightly hotter, perhaps, than this reading is that of Aniruddha 
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Apli . 75. While both [Soul and Na- 
soil!‘ause'. Uid<C w * he ture] are antecedent [to all products], 
since the one [viz., Soul,] is devoid [of 
this character of being a cause], it is applicable [only] to 
the other of the two, [viz., Nature]. 

a. That is to say : ' while both/ viz., Soul and Nature, 
are preexistent to every product, still, ‘ since the one/ viz., 
Soul, from the fact of its not being modified [into any¬ 
thing else, as clay is modified into a jar], must be * devoid/ 
or lack the nature of a cause, 4 it is applicable/ i.e., the 
nature of a cause must belong, to the other of the two. 1 

b. But then [some one may say], let Ato?ns alone be 
causes; since there is no dispute [that these are causal]. 
In reply to this, he says : 2 
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3 a . ixaddha Las, according to both my MSS., T|frf^3~ 
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Why the theory of a 
plastic Nature is prefer¬ 
able to that of Atoms. 


Apli . 76. What is limited cannot be 
the substance of all [things] . 

a . That which is limited cannot be 


the substance of all [things]; as yarn cannot be the 
[material] cause of a jar. Therefore it would [on the 
theory suggested,] be necessary to mention separate causes 
of [all] things severally; and it is simpler to assume a 
single cause. Therefore Nature alone is the cause. Such 
is the meaning. 1 

6. He alleges Scripture in support of this : 2 


tffrufaqg N»$$ ii 


Aph. 77. And [the proposition that 

Scripture declares in JJA'ture the CUUSe Oi all i8 provedj 
favour of the theory. . i n J 

from the text of Scripture, that the 
origin [of the world] is therefrom, [i.e., from Nature]. 

a. An argument, in the first instance, has been set forth 
[in § 76; for, till argument fails him, no one falls back 
upon authority]. Scripture, moreover, declares that 
Nature is the cause of the world, in such terms as, 1 From 
Nature the world arises/ &c. 3 
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b. But then [some one may say], a jar which ante¬ 
cedently did not exist is seen to come into existence. Let, 
then, antecedent non-existence be the cause [of each product]; 
since this is an invariable antecedent, [and, hence, a cause ; 
t ^ le ^variable antecedent being denominated a cause,’ 
if Dr. Brown, in his 6th lecture, is to be trusted]. To 
this he replies : 1 


wfbf%: II sb ii 


Exmkilo nihil Jit, 


Aph. 78. A thing is not made out 
of nothing. 


a. That is to say: it is not possible that out of nothing, 
i.e., out of a nonentity, a thing should be made, i.e., an 
entity should arise. If an entity were to arise out of a 
nonentity, then, since the character of a cause is visible in 
its product, the world, also, would be unreal: such is the 
meaning. 2 


b- Let the world, too, be unreal: what harm is that to 
us [If any ask this,] he, therefore, declares [as follows] : 3 
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A])h. /9. It [the world] is not unreal; 
because th f e n is no fact contradictory 
real - [to its reality], and because it is not 

the [false] result of depraved causes, 
[leading to a belief in what ought not to be believed]. 

a. When there is the notion, in regard to a shell [of a 
pearl-oyster, which sometimes glitters like silver], that it 
is silver, its being silver is contradicted by the [subsequent 
and more correct] cognition, that this is not silver. But 
in the case in question [that of the world regarded as a 
reality], no one ever has the eoguition, c This world is not 
in the shape of an entity/ by which [cognition, if . ny one 
ever really had such,] its being an entity might be op¬ 
posed. 1 

b. And it is held that that is false which is the result 
of a depraved cause ; e.g., some one’s cognition of a [white] 
conch-shell as yellow , through such a fault as the jaundice, 
[which depraves his eye-sight]. But, in the case in ques¬ 
tion, [that of the world regarded as a reality], there is no 
such [temporary or occasional] depravation [of the senses]; 
because all, at all times, cognize the world as a reality. 
Therefore the world is not an unreality. 2 

1 ^iiT wfrlfcT stTH TtX wfafa !T- 
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c. But tlien [some one may suggest], let a nonentity be 
the [substantial] cause of the world ; still the world will 
not [necessarily, therefore,] be unreal. In regard to this, 
he declares [as follows] : l 


cRJFR 
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Aph. 80. If it [the substantial cause,] 
JJgir^l£/;and b ® “ ^ this WOuld be the 

that of nothing, nothing, case, [that the product would be an 
entity], from its union [or identity] 
therewith ; [but] if [the cause be] a nonentity, then how 
could it possibly be the case [that the product would be 
real], since it is a nonentity, [like the cause with which it 
is united, in the relation of identity] ? 

a. If an entity were the substantial cause [of the world], 
then, since [it is a maxim that] the qualities of the cause 
present themselves in the product, 'this would be the 
‘•use, i.e., it would be the case that the product was real, 
because oi union therewith/ i.e., because of the union [of 
fl*e product] with the reality [which is its substratumj. 
[lint,] since, [by parity oi' reasoning], if a nonentity [were 
, s “ b8tantial cause ]> the world would be a nonentity, 
tnen, by reason of its being a nonentity, i.e., bv reason of 
the world s being [on that supposition,] necessarily a non¬ 
entity, [like its supposed cause], how could this he the case, 5 
[that it would be reaV\ ? 
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b. But then [a follower of the Mimdnsa may say], since 
[it would appear that] nonentity can take no shape but 
that of nonentity, let works alone be the cause of the 
world. What need have we of the hypothesis of ‘Nature*? 
To this he replies :* 


^ ^TT^T^RFlTcT 2 II hH II 

Aph. 81. No j for ivories are not 

Action cannot serve as adapted to be the substantial cause l~of 
a substratum. 1 1 n L 

any product]. 

a . Granting that ‘theunseen* [merit or demerit arising 
from actions] may bo an instrumental cause, [in bringing 
about the mundane condition of the agent], yet we never 
see merit or demerit in the character of the substantial 
cause [of any product] : and our theories ought to show 
deference to our experience. ‘ Nature * is to be accepted; 
because Liberation arises [see § 56/ and § S3,] from dis¬ 
cerning the distinction between Nature and the Soul. 4 



*sj) 

I T4 II 

is the lection accepted by Vij- 

nana, and by him onty. Ed. 

3 It is the bracketed Aph. 56, at p. 58, supra, that is here re¬ 
ferred to. Ed. 
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b. But then [some one may say], since Liberation can 
bo attained by undertaking the things directed by the 
Veda, what occasion is there for [our troubling ourselves 
about] Nature ? To this he replies : l 


II b^ II 

Aph. 82. The accomplishment there- 
Sulrulion in not to be of [i.e., of Liberation,] is not, more- 
dtMcdbsnu.aabstr. over> through Scriptural rites: the 

chief end of man docs not consist in 
this [which is gained through such means] ; because, since 
thu consists of what is accomplished through acts , [and 
is, therefore, a product, and not eternal ], there is [still left 
impending over the ritualist,] the liability to repetition oi 
births. 


a. c Scriptural means/ such as sacrifices, [are so called], 
because they are heard from [the mouth of the instructor 
in] Scripture. Not thereby, moreover, is ‘ the accomplish¬ 
ment. thereof/ i.e., the accomplishment of Liberation ; 

‘ because one is liable to repetition of births, by reason of 
the fact that it [the supposed Liberation,] was accom- 
Pushed by means,' i.e., because the [thus far] liberated 
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[soul] is still liable to repetition of births, 1 inasmuch as 
this [its supposed Liberation,] is not eternal, [just] because 
it is [the result of] acts . For this reason, the chief end of 
man does not consist in this, 2 [which is gained through 
ritual observances]. 

b. He shows what does constitute the chief end of man : ;I 


ii ii 


In regard to the attain- 
incut of the chief end of 
man, the Scripture con¬ 
curs with the Sdnkhya. 


Aph. 83. There is Scripture for it, 
that lie who has attained to discrimina¬ 
tion, in regard to these [i.e., Nature 
and Soul], has no repetition of births. 

a. 'In regard to these/ i.e., in regard to Nature and 
Soul, of him who has attained to discrimination, there is a 
text declaring, that, in consequence of his knowledge of 
the distinction, there will be no repetition of births; the 
text, viz., 1 He does not return again/ 4 &c. 5 


1 Literally, * liable to return to mundane existence.’ Ed. 

2 ^ I CT- 

f^m: l II 

3 wsmv&i ii 

4 Compare the Chhdndogya Upanishad , viii., xv. Ed. 
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b. He states an objection to the opposite view i 1 

ii t8 ii 

\f> 


Aph. 84. From pain [occasioned, e. g., 

Pam can lead only to to victims in sacrifice.] must come pain 
puin, not to liberation _ . r . 

from it. [to the sacrifice^ and not liberation 

from pain] ; as there is not relief from 
chilliness, by affusion of water. 

a. If Liberation were to be effected by acts , [such as 
sacrifices], then, since the acts involve a variety of pains. 
Liberation itself [on the principle that every effect in¬ 
cludes the qualities of its cause,] would include a variety of 
pains; and it would be a grief, from the fact that it must 
eventually end : for, to one who is distressed by chilliness 
the affusion of water does not bring liberation from his 
chilliness, but, rather, [additional] chilliness. 2 

b. But then [some one may say], the fact that the act 
is productive of pain is not the motive [to the performance 
of sacrifice] ; but the [real] reason is this, that the act is 
productive of things desirable . And, in accordance with this, 
there is the text, 4 By means of acts [of sacrifice] they 
may partake of immortality/ &c. To this he replies :* 


1 fzvm ^nraffig ii 

?nfq pmrfi mqGtfrifr 
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\ 

Aph. 85. [Liberation cannot arise 
[ rom act f3; because whether the end 
r.o difference in regard be something desirable, or undesirable, 

vchaUs ^fe^dbyimrh. [ an( ^ We aC ^ m ^ motive of the 

sacrifice is not the giving pain to the 
victim], this makes no difference in regard to its being 
the result of acts , [and, therefore, not eternal, but tran- 
sitory]. 

a . Grant that pain is not what is [intended] to be 
accomplished bv works done without desire, [on the part 
of the virtuous sacrificer], still, though there is a difference 
[as you contend,] between [an act done to secure] some¬ 
thing enjoyable and an act done without reference to 
enjoyment, this makes no difference with respect to the 
fact of the Liberation’s being produced by acts, [which, I 
repeat, permanent Liberation cannot be] : there must still 
again be pain; for it [the Liberation supposed to have 
been attained through works,] must be perishable, because 
it is a production . The text which declares that works 
done without desire are instruments of Liberation has 
reference to knowledge , [which, I grant, may be gained by 
such means] ; and Liberation comes through knowledge ; 
so that these [works] are instruments of Liberation 


; | <TOT ^ 

sncrri^in^frfff i entr^ h 

1 The reading of Aniruddha, according to my MSS., is Wl- 






mediately : 1 [but you will recollect that the present inquiry 
regards the immediate cause]. 

b. [But then, some one may say], supposing that 
Liberation may take place [as you Sankhyas contend,] 
through the knowledge of the distinction between Nature 
and Soul, still, since, from the perishableness [of the 
Liberation effected by this means, as well as any other 
means], mundane life may return, we are both on an 
equality, \we, whose Liberation you Sankhyas look upon 
as transitory, and you Sankhyas, whose Liberation we, 
again, look upon as being, by parity of reasoning, in much 
the same predicament]. To this he replies: 2 

*rt ^ nnwranii t&u 

1 TIT cT*nfa SRTRn- 

irr» 

ii 

ii 

s Dr. Ballanty ne, on republishing the Sankhja Aphorisms in the 
Biblioth ra Indica, adopted the genuine reading, 
instead oi that given above, which I find, indeed, in tiie Sernmpore 
edition of the 8&nkhya~pravach(nna,-bhd*hya, but in no MS. He 
ought, however, at the same time, to have altered his translation. 
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Aph. 86, Of him who is essentially 
liberated, his bonds having absolutely 
perished, it [i.e., the fruit of his sa-ving 
knowledge,] is absolute: there is no parity [between his 
case and that of him who relies on works, and who may 
thereby secure a temporary sojourn in Paradise, only to 
return again to earth]. 

a. Of him < who is essentially liberated/ who, in his very 
essence, is free, there is the destruction of bondage. The 
bond [see § 56,*] is Non-discrimination [between Nature 
and Soul]. By the removal thereof there is the destruc¬ 
tion, the annihilation, of Non-discrimination : and how is 
it possible that there should again be a return of the mun¬ 
dane state, when the destruction of Non-discrimination is 
absolute? Thus there is no [such] similarity, 2 [between 
the two cases, as is imagined, by the objector, under § 85. &.]. 

b. It has been asserted [in § 61,] that there is a class of 
twentv-five [things which are realities] ; and, since these 
cannot be ascertained [or made out to be true], except by 


which, in conformity with the unadulterated text, might have run 
Bomcwhat as follows: * Of him who is, in himself, liberated all ex¬ 
tinction of bondage is final/ &c. Such is the interpretation which, 
on comparison of the various commentaries, seems to be the most 
eligible. Ed. 

1 This is the Aphorism bracketed at p. 68, supra. Ed. 
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proof, therefore he displays this / [i.e., he shows what he 
means by proof] : 

xprt \ 

& 

<TRTO9icm 3 *RTc| II b$ II 

rrr, , . . . Aph . 87. The determination of some- 

&nce. J 1 thing not [previously] lodged in both 

[the Soul and the Intellect], nor in one 
or other of them, is 6 right notion 9 (pramd). What is, in 
the highest degree, productive thereof [i. e., of any given 
‘ right notion'], is that; [i. e., is what we mean by proof, 
or evidence, (pramdm)]. 

a. 'Not lodged/ i.e., not deposited in 'one rightly 
cognizing , ( pramdtfi); in short, not previously known. 
The ‘ determination/ i.e., the ascertainment [or right 
apprehension] of such a thing, or reality, is ‘ right notion 
and, whether this be an affection c of both,* i.e., of Intellect, 
and also of Soul [as some hold that it is], or of only one or 
other of the two, [as others hold,] either way, i what is, in 
ohe highest degree, productive 3 of this c right notion * is 
[what we term proof, or] evidence, ( pramana ): such is the 
definition of evidence in general * [the definition of its 
several species falling to be considered hereafter] : such is 
the meaning. 4 


%r <T^kfcT h 

2 Ivfagesa Ed. 

5 Soi le MSS. have the inferior reading 
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b. It is with a view to the exclusion of Memory, Error, 
and Doubt, in their order, that we employ [when speaking 
of the result of evidence,] the expressions c not previously 
known 3 [which excludes things remembered], and * reality 3 
[which excludes mistakes and fancies], and c discrimina¬ 
tion/ 1 [which excludes doubt]. 

c. In regard to this [topic of knowledge and the sources 
of knowledge], if ( right notion/ is spoken of as located in 
the Soul [see § 87. «.], then the [proof, or] evidence is an 
affection of th& Intellect. If [on the other hand, the f right 
notion 3 is spoken of as] located in the Intellect, in the 
shape of an affection [of that the affections of which are 
mirrored by the Soul], then it [the proof, or evidence, or 
whatever we may choose to call that from which * right 
notion 9 results,] is just the conjunction of an organ [with 
its appropriate object; such conjunction giving rise to 
sense-perception], &c. But, if both the SouFs cognition 
and the affections of the Intellect are spoken of as [cases 
of] ‘ right notion/ then both of these aforesaid [the affec¬ 
tion of the Intellect, in the first case, and the conjunction 
of an organ with its appropriate object, &c., in the other 
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casej are [to receive the name of] proof ( pramana ). You 
are to understand, that, when the organ of vision, &c., are 
spoken of as ‘evidence/ it is only as being mediately 1 [the 
sources of right knowledge]. 

d. How many [kinds of] proofs [then,] are there ? To 
this he replies : 2 

xhtutt 3 

f%: ii bb ii 

Aph. 88. Proof is of three kinds : 
o/evidaiJc iJiy e hnd * tihere 110 establishment of more; 

because, if these be established, then 
all [that is true] can be established [by one or other of 
these three proofs]. 

a. ‘ Proof is of three kinds / that is to say, * perception * 


vf> vf> 

to i 

I WRb 

tjrrir: %(t2m u 5 

'^frT TTPTTWrwtrRcr II 


. ,, So reads Aniruddha ; but Vijnana, Ndge'aa, and Vcdanti 
Mnh&deva end the eighty.seventh Aphorism with these two words. 

‘ n f : ,i Ut ' vL ' ch , ,s ’_ 10 tho hi « h est degree, productive thereof is 
proof, of three kinds, Ed . 
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(pratyaksha), ‘the recognition of signs’ ( ammdna ), and 
‘ testimony’ {sabda), are the [three kinds of] proofs. 1 

b. But then [some one may incline to say], let ‘com¬ 
parison ’ [which is reckoned, in the Nyaya, a specifically 
distinct source of knowledge], and the others [such as 
‘ Conjecture,’ &c., which are reckoned, in like manner, in 
the Mimahsa], also be instruments of right knowledge, [as 
well as these three], in [the matter of] the discriminating 
of Nature and Soul: he therefore says, ‘ because, if these 
[three] be established,’ &c. And, since, if there be the 
three kinds of proof established,’ everything [that is really 
true] can be established [by means of them], there is no 
establishment of more ;’ no addition to the proofs can be 
fairly made out; because of the cumbrousness [that sins 
against the philosophical maxim, that we are not to assume 
more than is necessary to account for the case]: such is 
the meaning. 3 

c. For the same reason, Manu, also, has laid down only 
a triad of proofs, where he says [see the Institutes, Ch. 
xii., v. 105]: ‘ By that man who seeks a distinct knowledge 
of his duty, [these] three [sources of riglit knowledge] 
must be well understood, viz., Perception, Inference, and 
Scriptural authority in its various shapes [of legal institute, 


1 iwmfafb 

writhe?: ii 

feifcr i cfforerfafa i faf^ra- 
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&c.]/ And 'Comparison/ and c Tradition' (aitihya), and 
the like, are included under Inference and Testimony; and 

Non-perception y (anupalabdhi) and the like are included 
under Perception / [for the non-perception of an absent 
jar on a particular spot of ground is nothing else than the 
perception of that spot of ground without a jar on it]. 

cL He [next] states the definitions of the varieties 2 [of 
proof, having already (§ 87) given the general definition] : 

J W^ 4 cfrUR- 

ii to. ii 

PercepHo dp i 89. Perception (pratyahha) is 

that discernment which, being in con¬ 
junction [with the thing perceived], portrays the form 
thereof. 

a. ‘Being in conjunction/ [literally,] ‘ existing in con- 


^ TRUij II 
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3 Aui,uddlia has > yielding •deter¬ 

mined 1 j,' ice., instead of < being in,’ Ac. Ed. 

* Vedanti Mahddeva has Ed. 
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junction / ‘ portrays the form thereof/ i.e., assumes the 
form of the thing with which it is in conjunction [as water 
assumes the form of the vessel into which it is poured] ; 
what ‘ discernment/ or affection of the Intellect, [does this]] 
that [affection of the Intellect (see Yoga Aphorisms, l! 
§ 5 and § 8. &.)] is the evidence [called] Perception : such is 
the meaning. 1 


Ik But then, [some one may say,] this [definition of 
Perception (§89)] does not extend [as we conceive it 
ought, and presume it is intended, to do,] to the perception, 
by adepts in the Yoga , of things past, future, or concealed 
[by stone walls, or such intervening things as interrupt 
ordinary perception] ; because there is, here, no * form of 
the thing, in conjunction 3 [with the mind of him who per¬ 
ceives it, while absent] : having pondered this doubt, he 
corrects it by [stating, as follows,] the fact, that this [super¬ 
natural sort of perception] is not what he intends to de¬ 
fine : 2 
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Aph. 90. It is not a fault [in the 
he ^blamfdf'though i0 it definition, that it does not apply to the 
perceptions of adepts in the Yoga ]; 
because that of the adepts in the Toga 
is not an external perception. 

a . That is to say : it is only sercsc-perception that is 
to be here defined ; and the adepts of the Yoga do not per¬ 
ceive through the external [organs of sense]. Therefore there 
is no fault [in our definition] ; i.e., there is no failure to 
include the perceptions of these [because there is no 
intention to include them]. 

J. [But, although this reply is as much as the objector 
has any right to expect,] he states the real justification - 
[of the definition in question] : 

ii ii 

iph. 91. Or, there is no fault 

But tie definition R It the definition], because of the 
does apply to the perccp- 1 . ., , .• n 

tians of the mystic. conjunction, with carnal things, ot 

that [mystical mind] which has at- 

i ained exaltation. 4 


1 ^frppsrRT- 
i mm n hm 

fmn. ii 

2 ii 

3 Thus Vijnana and Ved&nti Hahadeva. Aniruddba has 

The reading of Nagesa is 
Ed, 

4 For the term aHsaya , again rendered, in the next page, by 
exalt.'ion/ vide infra , p. 116, note 4. Ed. 
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a. Or, be it so that the perception of the Yogi, also., 
shall he the thing to be defined ; still there is no fault [in 
our definition, § 89] ; it does not fail to extend [to this, 
also]; since the mind of the Yogi, in the exaltation gained 
from the habitude produced by concentration, does come 
into conjunction with things [as existent] in their causes, 1 
[whether or not with the things as developed into products 
perceptible by the external senses]. 

b. Here the word rendered ‘ causal 9 (Una) denotes the 
things, not in conjunction [with the senses], alluded to by 
the objector [in §89. 6.]; for tee, who assert that effects 
exist [from eternity, in their causes, before taking the shape 
of effects, and, likewise, in these same causes, when again 
resolved into their causes], hold that even what is past, 
&c., still essentially exists, and that, hence, its conjunction 
[with the mind of the mystic, or the clairvoyant,] is pos¬ 
sible. 2 

c . But then, [some one may saj,] 
finitZndoes still this [definition] does not extend to 

j crctptions of tht die Lord's perceptions; because, since 
these are from everlasting, they can- 
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not result from [emergent] conjunction. To this he re¬ 
plies r 1 


ii ss ii 

Apli. 92. [This objection to the do- 
Suition of Perception has no force]; 
because it is not proved that there 

is a Lord (is war a). 

a. That there is no fault [in the definition of Perception], 
because there is no proof that there is a Lord, is supplied 3 
[from § 90]. 

b . And this demurring to there being any f Lord 9 is 
merely in accordance with 3 the arrogant dictum of [certain] 
partisans [who hold an opinion not recognized by the ma¬ 
jority]. Therefore, it is to be understood, the expression 
employed is, ‘because it is not proved that there is a 
Lord/ but. not the expression, * because there is no Lord/ 1 


1 a n i m tnK Tgj s a r r fi Ksrer fa&m- 

sf> 

i n 

s Rather, ‘And this [mere] taking exception to a Lord is ex¬ 
pressly owing to/ Ac. The aphorist would not be confounded 
with those who denied what he waited to see evidenced. The attitude 
which lie a turned is that of suspense of judgment on the paint of 
theism, as against thepositiveness of the professed atheist. Yijnana.hcre 

follow, <1, thou go, on to aay. 

I ‘ F or, otherwise [i. o., if the aphorist had been atheistic], 

it would have bees explicitly declared, Because of the non existence of 
a Lord.’ Ed. 
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c. But, on the implication 1 that there is a ‘ Lord/ what 
we mean to speak of [in our definition of Perception, (§89),] 
is merely the being of the [same] kind with what is pro¬ 
duced by conjunction 2 [of a sense-organ with its object; 
and the perceptions of the ‘Lord’ may be of the same 
kind with such perceptions, though they were not to come 
from the same source ]. 

d. Having pondered the doubt, ‘ How should the Lord 
not be proved [to exist] by the Scripture and the Law, 
[which declare his existence] ?’ he states a dilemma which 
excludes [this] : 8 



(Tfref%: ii <£$ ii 


Aph. 93. [And, further,] it is not 
‘A dilemma, to exclude proved that he [the ‘Lord,’] exists; 

proof that there is any ? _ , L . . 7 

‘ Lord: because [whoever exists must be either 

free or bound ; and], of free and 
bound, he can be neither the one nor the other. 


a. The ‘ Lord * whom you imagine, tell us, is he free 
from troubles, &c. P Or is he in bondage through these ? 


fcf i w ^ n fCNtpw- 
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1 EatLer, ‘the view being accepted 1 (abhyv/pagamc). 
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Since he is not, cannot be, either the one or the other, it 
is not proved that there is a c Lord such is the meaning. 1 

b. He explains this very point : 2 

wwwwcfc* 8 ii ^ ii 

The force of the A P h - S4 ' [Because,] either way, he 
dilemma . would be inefficient. 

a. Since, if he were free, he would have no desires, &c., 
which [as compulsory motives,] would instigate him to 
create; and, if he were bound, he would be under delu¬ 
sion ; he must be [on either alternative,] unequal to the 
creation, &c. 4 [of this world]. 

b. But then, [it may be asked,] if such be the case, 
what becomes of the Scripture-texts which declare the 
* Lord ?’ To this he replies : r> 


1 f^TTsfarm: fa fWTf^npT 
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3 The reading, in a later handwriting, of one of my MSS. of 

Aniruddha is Ed. 
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Aph. 95. [The Scriptural texts which 
make mention of the ‘Lord’ are] 
either glorifications of the liberated 
Soul, or homages to the recognized 8 [deities of the Hindu 
pantheon]. 4 

a. That is to say : accordingly as the case may be, some 
text [among those in which tbe term * Lord occurs,] is 
intended, in the shape of a glorification [of Soul], as the 
' Lord/ [as Soul is held to be], merely in virtue of junction 
[with Nature], to incite [to still deeper contemplation], to 
exhibit, as what is to be known, the liberated Soul, i. e., 
absolute Soul in general; and some other text, declaratory, 
for example, of creatorship, &c., preceded by resolution 
[to create, is intended] to extol [and to purify the mind of 
the con tern plator, by enabling him to take a part in ex¬ 
tolling] the eternity, &c., of the familiarly known 8 Brahma, 


1 Another reading, that- of N&gesa and of Vedanti Mahadcva, 
nstntm 0 makes this word of the singular number. Ed. 

2 a compound, is the reading of Aniruddha, 
followed by Vedanti Mahadcva. See 4, below. Ed. 

3 In both places, aiddka, ‘possessor of supernatural powers.* Ed. 

* Aniruddba's exposition of this Aphorism is as follows : IT- 
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Vishnu, Siva, or other ??cw-eternal * Lordsince these, 
though possessed of the conceit [of individuality], &c., [and, 
in so far, liable to perish], have immortality, &c., in a se¬ 
condary sense ;* [seeing that the Soul, in ever// combina¬ 
tion, is immortal, though the combination itself is not so]. 

b . But then, [some one may say], even if it were thus [as 
alleged under §95], what is heard in Scripture, [viz.], the 
fact that it [viz., Soul] is the governor of Nature, &c., would 
not be the case; for, in the world, we speak of govern¬ 
ment in reference only to modifications [preceded and 
determined] by resolutions [that so and so shall take place], 
&c. To this he replies : 2 


WTTUmWRfrT i According to this, the term ifwara, 

* mighty one,* * lord,* is applied, by way of eulogy, either to a soul as 
it were liberated, or to a person who, through devotion, has acquired 
transcendent faculties, that is to say, the Yogi. Resolution, agent- 
ship, and the like, are impredicable of one absolutely liberated ; and 
such a one, being inert and impassive, cannot be intended by is war a* 
‘ a power/ Hence the expression, * as it were liberated/ Also see, 
for atidaya. — translated, above, ‘transcendent faculties/—Book IV., 
Aph. 24, Ed. 
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Aph. 96. The governorship [thereof. 
Sour , like the lode- i. e> , 0 f Soul over Nature] is from [its] 
(mt through proximity. proximity thereto, [not from its re¬ 
solving to act thereon] ; as is the case 
with the gem, [the lodestone, in regard to iron]. 

(to If it were alleged that [its, Soul’s,] creativeness, or 
[its] governorship, was through a resolve [to create, or to 
govern], then this objection [brought forward under § 95. 
6.] would apply. But [it is not so; for,] by us [Sankhyas,] 
it is held that the Soul’s governorship, in the shape of 
creatorship, or the like, is merely from [its] proximity 
[to Nature] ; ‘as is the case with the [lodestone] gem.’ 1 

b . As the gem, the lodestone, is attracted bv iron 
merely by proximity, without resolving [either to act or 
to be acted on], &c., so, by the mere conjunction of the 
primal Soul, Nature is changed into the principle [called] 
the ‘Great one,’ [or Mind, (see § 61. c.)]. And in this 
alone consists [what we speak of as] its acting as creator 
towards that which is superadded to it: such is the mean- 
ing. 2 
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c. And thus it is declared, [in some one of the Puranas *]: 
‘ As the iron acts, whilst the gem [the lodestone,] stands 
void of volition, just so this world is created by a deity 
who is mere Existence. Thus it is, that there are, in the 
Soul, both agency [seemingly,] and non-agency, [really]. 
It is not an agent, inasmuch as it is void of volition; 
[and it is] an agent, merely through approximation [to 
Nature].’ 2 

d. In respect of worldly products, also, animal souls 
overrule, merely through their approximation [to Nature]: 
so he declares [as follows] : 8 

sfNFTfH II Q9 II 


1 The Translator's authority for this attribution has nqt been 
discovered. Ed. 
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Co%J*™?eZ- A f L 97 ■ In r the case o( individual 
gw. products, also, [the apparent agency] 

of animal souls [is solely through proximity]. 

a. ‘ The agency is solely through proximity : * so much 
is supplied 1 [from § 96]. 

c>. The meaning is this, that, in the case, also, of par¬ 
ticular productions,—the creation, &c., of things individual 
[as contradistinguished from that of all things in the 
lump, (see Vedanta-sdra , §67)], — animal souls, i.e., souls in 
which the intellects [of individuals] reflect themselves [see 
§ 99. a.], overrule, merely through proximity, hut not 
through any effort; seeing that these [animal souls] are 
none other than the motionless Thought 2 


o. But then, [some one may say], if there were no eternal 
and omniscient ‘Lord/ through the doubt of a blind 
tradition, [in the absence of an intelligently effective 
guardianship]; the Vedas would cease to be an authority; 
[a possibility which, of course, cannot be entertained for 
an instant]. To this he replies : 8 
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Aph. 98. The declaration of the 
texts or sense [of the Veda, by Brahma, 
for example], since he knows the truth, 
[is authorative evidence]. 


a . To complete [the aphorism, we must say], c since 
Hiranyagarbha [i.e., Brahma ,] and others [viz., Vishnu 
and Siva], are knowers of what is certain, i.e., of what is 
true, the declaration of the texts or sense of the Vedas, 
where these are the speakers, is evidence 1 [altogether 
indisputable]. 

b . But then, if Soul, by its simple proximity [to Nature 
(§ 96)], is an overruler in a secondary sense [only of the 
term, — as the magnet may be said, in a secondary sense, to 
draw the iron, while the conviction is entertained, that, 
actually and literally, the iron draws the magnet],— 
who is the primary [or actual,] overruler ? In reference to 
this, he says : 2 
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through 
the iron, 

[in respect of the magnet]. 

a. The internal organ, i.e., the understanding, is the 
overruler, through its fancying itself to be Soul, [as it does 
fancy,] by reason of its being enlightened by the Soul, 
through its happening to reflect itself in [and contemplate 
itself in,] Soul; ‘just as the iron/ that is to say, as tho 
attracting iron, though inactive, draws [the magnet], in 
consequence of [its] mere proximity, 2 [and so acquires 
magnetism by magnetic induction]. 

b. He [now, having discussed the evidence that consists 
in direct perception,] states the definition of inference 8 
(anumdna) . 


[i.e., by 


It is in the shape of 
the internal organ, that 
Nature affects Soul. 


Apli . 99. The internal organ, 
its being enlightened thereby 
Soul], is the overruler; as is 


1 Aniruddha has » prefixing to * the 

internal organ 1 the synonymous 4 the Great One.’ Ed. 
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Aph. 100. The knowledge of the con- 

Inference defined. A , r n t .i i 

nected [e.g., hrej, through perception 

of the connexion [e.g., of fire with smoke], is inference. 

a. That is to say : inference [or conviction of a general 
truth,] is [a kind of] evidence consisting in a [mental] 
modification, [which is none other than] the knowledge 
of the connected, i.e., of the constant accompanier, through 
the knowledge of the constant accompaniment: by i con¬ 
nexion ’ ( pratfbandha) here being meant ‘ constant at¬ 
tendedness * (I'yapti ); and through the perception thereof 2 
[it being that the mind has possession of any general 
principle]. 

b. But a conclusion ( anumiti ) is knowledge of the soul ; 8 
[whilst an Inference, so far forth as it is an instrument in 
the establishment of knowledge deducible from it, is an 
affection of the internal organ, or understanding (see 
$87. c.)] 

c. He [next] defines testimony 4 (Sabda) : 


1 

Mahadeva. Ed. 


is the reading of N&gesa and of Vedanti 
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Aph. 101. Testimony [such as is 

Valid testimony drfincd. ^ the of is a 

declaration by one worthy [to be believed]. 

a. Here ‘ fitness , means ‘ suitableness ;* and so the 
evidence which is called 6 Testimony y is the knowledge 
arising from a suitable declaration: such is the meaning. 
And [while this belongs to the understanding, or internal 
organ (see § 100. b.)\ the result is that [knowledge] in the 
Soul, [which is called] ‘ knowledge by hearing' 1 (sabda- 
bodha). 

b . He [next] volunteers to tell us what is the use of his 
setting forth [the various divisions of] evidence 

H W ii 

Aph . 102. Since the establishment 
Why the kinds of Evi- of [the existence of] both [soul and 
jbri'h} ave Ltn he>e ** non-soul] is by means of evidence, the 
declaration thereof [i.e., of the kinds of 
evidence, has been here made]. 

a. It is only by means of evidence that both Soul and 
non-soul are established as being distinct, [the one from the 
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otlier]: therefore has this, viz., evidence, been here de¬ 
clared : such is the meaning. 1 

b. Among these [several kinds of proof], he [now] describes 
that one by which, especially, viz., by a proof which is 
one j and of inference, Nature and Soul are here to be 
established discriminatively : 2 

/ 

The establishment of both 

analog;/. [Nature and Soul] is by analogy. 

a. [Analogy ( samdnyato drishta) is that kind of evidence 
which is employed in the case] where, by the force [as an 
argument,] which the residence of any property in the sub¬ 
ject derives from a knowledge of its being constantly 
accompanied [by something which it may therefore be¬ 
token], when we have had recourse to [as the means of 
determining this constant accompaniment,] what is, for 
instance, generically of a perceptible kind, [where, under 
such circumstances, we repeat,] anything of & different kind, 
i. '., not cognizable by the senses, is established; as when, 
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for example, having apprehended a. constant accompani¬ 
ment, [e.g., that an act implies an instrument], by taking 
into consideration such instruments as axes, &c., which are 
of earthy aud other kinds, a quite heterogeneous, imper¬ 
ceptible, instrument of knowledge, viz., [the instrument 
named] Sense, is established [or inferred to exist] ; such is 
what we mean by Analogy; and it is by this [species of 
inference], that both, [viz.,] Nature and Soul, are proved [to 
exist]: such is the meaning. 1 

h. Of these [viz., Nature and Soul,] the argument from 
analogy for [the existence of] Nature is as follows: the 
Great Principle [viz., Understanding (see §61.<?.)] is 
formed out of the things [called] Pleasure, Pain, and 
Delusion, [to the aggregate of which three in equipoise 
(see § 61) the name of Nature is given] ; because, whilst it 
is [undeniably,] a production, it has the characters of Plea¬ 
sure, Pain, and Delusion ; just a bracelet, or the like, 
formed of gold, or the like, 2 [has the characteristic pro- 
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perties of the gold, or the like, and is thereby known to 
have been formed out of gold, or the like]. 

c . But, [as regards the argument from analogy, in proof 
of the existence] of Soul, [it is, as stated before, under § 66, 
to the following effect]: Nature is for the sake of another; 
because it is something that acts as a combination ; as a 
house, for instance, [which is a combination of various 
parts combined for the benefit of the tenant]. In this 
instance, having gathered, in regard to houses, &c., the 
fact established on sense-perception, that they exist for the 
sake of [organized] bodies, for example, something of a 
different kind therefrom, [i.e., from Nature, viz.], Soul, 
is inferred [bv analogy,] as something other than Nature, 
&c., [which, as being a compound thing, is not designed 
for itself] : such is the meaning. 1 

d. But then [some one may say], since Nature is eternal, 
and exertion is habitual to her, [and the result of her 
action is the bondage of the Soul], there should constantly 
be experience [whether of pleasure or of pain], and, hence, 
no such thing as thorough emancipation. To this he 
replies: 2 
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Wfhcn it is that ex¬ 
perience ceases. 


Aph . 104. Experience [whether of 
pain or pleasure,] ends with [the dis¬ 
cernment of] Thought, [or Soul, as 
contradistinguished from Nature]. 

a. By ‘Thought* [we mean] Soul. Experience [whether 
of pain or pleasure,] ceases, on the discerning thereof. As 
‘antecedent non-existence/ though devoid of a beginning, 
[see Tarkartangraha , § 92], surceases [when the thing 
antecedently non-existent begins to be], so, eternal Nature 
[eternal, as regards the absence of any beginning,] con¬ 
tinues [no further than] till the discernment of the diffe¬ 
rence [between Nature and Soul] ; so that experience 
whether of pain or pleasure,] does not at all times occur : 
such is the state of the case. 1 


b. [But some one say], if Nature be agent, and Soul 
experiencer, then it must follow [which seems unreason¬ 
able,] that another is the experiencer of [the results of] 
the acts done by one different. To this he replies : 2 
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Aph. 105. The experience of the 
fruit m °y belon n even to another than 
the agent; as in tho case of food, &c. 
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a. As it belongs to the cook to prepare the food, &c., 
and to one who was not the agent, viz., the master, to 
en j°y the fruit [thereof, i.e., the fruit of the cook’s actions], 
so is the case here, also. 1 

b. Having stated an exoteric principle [which may serve, 
in practice, to silence, by the argumentum ad hominem, him 
on whose principles it may be valid], he [next] declares 
his own doctrine, 2 [in regard to the doubt started under 
§ 104. 6.]: 

crfwri: 11 sof, n 

Aph. 106. Or, [to give a better ac- 
a J°a“r£cri?nci°i count of the matter than that given in 
an error. § 105], since it is from non-discrimina¬ 

tion that it is derived, the notion that 
the agent [soul being mistaken for an agent,] has the fruit 
[of the act is a wrong notion]. 

a. The soul is neither an agent nor a patient; but, from 
the fact that the Great Principle [the actual agent (see 
§97. 6.)] is reflected in it, there arises the conceit of its 
being an agent. ‘ Or, since it is from non-discrimination 
that is to say, because it is from the failure to discriminate 
between Nature and Soul, that this takes place, i.e., that 
conceit ta ce place, that it is the agent that experiences 
the fruit; 3 [whereas the actual agent is Nature, which, being 
unintelligent, can experience neither pain nor pleasure]. 
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i. The opposite of this [wrong view, referred to in § 10GJ 
he states [as follows] : l 

^ dWW*i h so® ii 


Aph. 107. And, when the truth is 
aglyior ejrperiencer‘ er told, there is[seen to be] neither [agency, 
in Soul, nor experience], 

а . * When the truth is told’ [and discerned], i.e., when, 
by means of evidence, Nature and Soul are perceived [in 
their entire distinctness, one from the other], ‘ there is 
neither/ i.e., neither the condition [as regards soul,] of an 
agent nor that of a patient. 2 

б. Having discussed [the topic of] evidence, he [now] 
states the distribution of the subject-matter of evidence : 3 
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What is perceptible , 
under certain circum¬ 
stances, may be imper¬ 
ceptible, under others. 


Aph. 108. [A thing may be] an ob¬ 
ject [perceptible], and also [at another 
time,] not an object, through there 
being, in consequence of great distance, 
&c., a want of [conjunction of the sense with the thing], 
or [on the other hand,] an appliance of the sense [to the 
thing]. 


a An object [is a perceived object], through the 
proximity, or conjunction, of the sense [with the object]. 
[A thing may be] not an object [perceived], through the 
want of the sense, i.e., through the want of conjunction 
[between the sense and what would otherwise be its object]. 
And [this] want of conjunction [may result] from the 
junction’s being prevented by great distance, &C . 1 


What may prevent 
perception. 


b . [To explain the ‘ &c./ and to ex¬ 
emplify the causes that may prevent 
the conjunction, required in order to 
perception, between the thing and the sense, we may 
remark, that] it is in consequence of great distance, that 
a bird [flying very high up] in the sky is not perceived; 
[then again,] in consequence of extreme proximity, the 
collyrium located in the eye [is not perceived by the eye 
itself] ; a thing placed in [the inside of, or on the opposite 
side of,] a wall [is not perceived], in consequence of the 


obstruction; from distraction of mind, the unhappy, or 
other [agitated person], does not perceive the thing that is 
at his side [or under his very nose] ; through its siibtilty, 
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an atom [is not perceived]; nor is a very small sound, 
when overpowered by the sound of a drum; and so on. 1 

c. How [or, for which of the possible reasons just 
enumerated,] comes the imperceptibleness of Nature ? In 
regard to this, lie declares : 2 

It CJOQ. II 


The suhlilty of Nature. 


Aj)h. 109. Her imperceptibleness 
arises from [her] subtilty. 


a . 'Her/ i.e., Nature's , imperceptibleness is from 
subtilty. By subtilty is meant the fact of being difficult 
to investigate ; not [as a Naiyayika might, perhaps, here 
prefer understanding the term,] the consisting of atoms; 
for Nature is [not atomic, in the opinion of the Sankhyas, 
but] all-pervasive.' 1 
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b . How, theu, [it may be asked,] is [the existence of] 
Nature determined ? To this he replies •} 

II to II 


Nature inferred from 
the existence of produce 
iions . 


Aph. 110. [Nature exists;] because 
her existence is gathered from the 
beholding of productions. 


a . As the knowledge of [there being such things as] 
atoms comes from the beholding of jars, &c., [which are ag¬ 
glomerations], so the knowledge of Nature comes from the 
beholding of products which have the three Qualities ; s 
[(see § 62. a .) and the existence of which implies a 
cause, to which the name of Nature is given, in which 
these constituents exist from eternity]. 

b . Some [the Vedantis,] say that the world has Brahma as 
its cause ; others [the Naiyayikas], that it has atoms as its 
cause ; but our seniors [the transmitters of the Sankhya 
doctrine], that it has Nature as its cause. So he sets forth 
a doubt [which might naturally found itself] thereon : 3 
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Aph. 111. If [you throw out the 
doubt that] it [viz., the existence of 
Nature,] is not established, because of 
the contradiction of asserters [of other 
views, then you will find an answer in the next aphorism]. 

a. c Because of the contradiction of asserters [of the 
Vedanta or Nyaya], it is not established/ i. e., Nature [as 
asserted by the Sankhyas,] is not established. 1 

b. But then, [to set forth the objection of these counter- 
asserters], if a product existed antecedently to its produc¬ 
tion [as that product], then an eternal Nature [such as you 
Sankhyas contend for,] would be proved to exist as the 
[necessary] substratum thereof; since you will declare 
that a cause is inferred only as the [invariable] accom- 
panier of an effect; but it is denied, by us asserters [of the 
Tedanta, &c.], that the effect does exist [antecedently to 
its production ; well,] if [this doubt bo thrown out] : such 
is the meaning 2 [of the aphorism]. 

c. He states [his] doctrine [on this point] : 3 


A doul)t thrown on the 
existence of Nature , hy 
the. contradiction of dis¬ 
sentients. 
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Mutual denial, settle _ 4P /l - U2. Still, since 1 each [doctrine] 
nothing. i s established in the opinion of each, 

a [mere unsupported] denial is not [decisive]. 

a. If one side were disproved merely by the dissent of 
the opponent, then [look you,] there is dissent against the 
other side, too: so how could it be established ? If the 
one side is established by there being inevitably attendant 
the recognition of the constant accompanier, on the re¬ 
cognition of that which is constantly accompanied [by it], 
it is the same with my [side], also: therefore [my] infe¬ 
rence from effect [to cause] is not to be denied 2 [in this 
peremptory fashion], 

b . Well, then, [the opponent may say], let [the infe¬ 
rence of] cause from effect be granted; how is it that this 
[cause] is Nafaire , and nothing else, [such as Atoms, for 
instance] ? To this he replies: 3 


1 I have corrected the translator’s * But, since thus,' which 
rendered the unwarranted reading ?rt a > now replaced by 

the correlative of at the end of the preceding 
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f^fw^xrorei: 1 n ^ H 

Aph . 113. Because [if we were to 
infer any other cause than Nature,] we 
wkat appears. should have a contradiction, to the 

threefold [aspect which things really exhibit]. 

a. Quality is threefold [see § 61. a .], viz.. Goodness, 
Passion, and Darkness : there would be a contradiction 'o 
these : such is the meaning. 2 

b . The drift here is as follows: If the character of 
cause [of all things around us] belonged to Atoms, or the 
like, then there would be a contradiction to the fact of 
being an aggregate of pleasure, pain, and delusion, which 
is recognizable in the world ; 3 [because nothing, we hold, 
can exist in the effect, which did not exist in the cause 
and pleasure, pain, &c., are no properties of Atoms]. 

c. He now repels the doubt as to whether the produc¬ 
tion of an effect is that of what existed [antecedently], or 
of what did not exist: 4 


1 Vedanti Mahadeva ends this Aphorism with the word ; and 
so does Vijnana, according to some MSS. Ad. 
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Wh'it never existed 
mil never exist. 


Aph. 114. The production of what is 
no entity, as a man’s horn, dpes not 
take place. 


# a * Of that which, like the horn of a man, is not an en- 
tity, even the production is impossible: such is the mean¬ 
ing. And so the import is, that that effect alone which 
[antecedently] exists is [at any time] produced. 1 

b. He states an argument why an effect must be some 
[previously existent] entity : 2 


i II W II 

^ \ 

Aph . 115. Because of the rule, that 
ofto^Ung l . Ci cannoi hc there must be some material [of which 
the product may consist]. 

a. And only when both are extant is there, from the 
presence of the cause, the presence of the effect. Other¬ 
wise, everywhere and always, every [effect] might bo 
produced ; [the presence of the cause being, on the suppo¬ 
sition, superfluous]. This he insists upon [as follows] * 3 
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Else, anything might 
occur at any time , any¬ 
where. 


Aph. 116. Because everything is not 
possible everywhere and always, [which 
might be the case, if materials could be 
dispensed with]. 


a. That is to say: because, in the world, we see that 
everything is not possible, i. e., that everything is not 
produced; ‘ every where/ i. e., in every place; c always/ 
i. e., at all times. 1 


b. For the following reason, also, he declares, there 
is no production of what existed not 2 [antecedently]: 



ii W II 


Effects preexist , po¬ 
tentially, in their causes. 

that makes what 


Aph. 117. Because it is that which is 
competent [to the making of anything] 
is possible, [as a product of it]. 


a . Because the being the material [of any future pro¬ 
duct] is nothing else than the fact of [being it, potentially , 
i. e., of] having the competency to be the product; and 
[this] competency is nothing else than the product's 
condition as that of what has not yet come to pass: there¬ 
fore, since * that which is competent/ viz., the cause, 
makes the product which is 4 possible * [to be made out of 
it], it is not of any nonentity that the production takes 
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place, [but of an entity, whose esse , antecedently, was 
possibility] : such is the meaning. 1 

b. He states another argument : 2 


II <Nb II 

Aph. 118. And because it [the pro- 
ductj is [nothing else than] the cause, 
[in the shape of the product]. 

a • It is declared, in Scripture, that, previously to pro¬ 
duction, moreover, there is no difference between the 
cause and its effect; and, since it is thereby settled that a 
product is an entity, production is not of what [previously] 
existed not: such is the meaning. 3 

b. He ponders a doubt : 4 

^ *FRFpir?T n u 
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A doM whether that A P h ; U9. If [it bo alleged that] 
tt-Ai/: ts can be said to there is no possibility of that's becom¬ 
ing which already is, [then the answer 
will be found in the next aphorism]. 
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a. That is to say: but then, if it be thus [that every 
effect exists antecedently to its production], since the 
effect [every effect,] must be eternal [without beginning], 
there is no possibility of [or room for] the adjunction of 
becoming, the adjunction of arising, in the case of a product 
which is [already, by hypothesis,] in the shape of an 
entity; because the employment of [the term] ‘ arising ’ 
[or the fact of being produced] has reference solely to 
,what did not exist [previously]; if this be urged: such is 
the meaning. 1 

b. Ho declares the doctrine [in regard to this point] r 

Ap/i. 120. No; [do not argue that 

Production is only what is cannot become j for] the em- 
andS ° " f ployment and the non-employment [of 
the term ‘ production ’] are occasioned 
by the manifestation [and the non-manifestation of what 
is spoken of as produced, or not]. 

а. ' No;' the view stated [in § 119] is not the right one: 
such is the meaning. 3 

б. As the whiteness of white cloth [which has become] 
dirty is brought manifestly out by means of washing, &c., 
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so, by the operation of the potter, is the pot brought into 
manifestness; [whereas], on the blow of a mallet, it becomes 
hidden, 1 [and no longer appears as a pot]. 

c. And manifestation [is no fiction of ours; for it] is 
seen; for example, that of oil, from sesamum-seeds, by 
pressure; of milk, from the cow, by milking ; of the statue, 
which resided in the midst of the stone, by the operation of 
the sculptor ; of husked rice, from rice in the husk, by 
threshing; &c. 2 

d Therefore, the employment and the non-employment 
of the [term] ‘ the production of an effect 3 are dependent on 
manifestation , dependent on the manifestation of the effect: 
that is to say, the employment of [the term] production * 
is in consequence of the manifestation [of what is spoken 
of as produced]; and the non-employment of [the term] 
f production 3 is in consequence of there being no manifes¬ 
tation [of that which is, therefore, not spoken of as pro¬ 
duced] ; but [the employment of the term ‘ production , is] 
not in consequence of that’s becoming an entity which was 
not an entity. 8 
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e. But if [the employment of the term] •' production ’ is 
occasioned by [the fact of] manifestation , by what is occa¬ 
sioned [the employment of the term] destruction ? l To this 
he replies : s 


ii w n 

Aph. 121. Destruction [of anything] 

What is meant ly dc- is the resolution [of the thing spoken 
of as destroyed,] into the cause [from 
which it was produced]. 

a. The resolution, by the blow ot a mallet, of a jar into 
its cause [i.e., into the particles of clay which constituted 
the jar], to this are due both [the employment of] the term 
‘ destruction,’ and the kind of action [or behaviour] be¬ 
longing to anything 3 [which is termed its destruction]. 4 


1 ‘ If production is occasioned by manifestation, by what is de¬ 
struction occasioned?’ Aniruddha, here quoted, has, in my MSS. : 

m. 
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4 * From the blow of a mallet [results] the resolution of ajar into 
its material cause: by this the destruction [of it] is occasioned Such is the 
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b. [But some one may say], if there were [only] a reso¬ 
lution [of a product into that from which it arose], a re¬ 
surrection [or TTaXiyyeveaia] of it might be seen ; and this 
is not seen : well [we reply], it is not seen by blockheads ; 
but it is seen by those who can discriminate. For ex¬ 
ample, when thread is destroyed, it is changed into the 
shape of earth [as when burned to ashes] ,* and the earth 
is changed into the shape of a cotton-tree; and this [suc¬ 
cessively] changes into the shape of flower, fruit, and thread 
[spun again from the fruit of the cotton-plant]. So is it 
with all entities. 1 

c. Pray [some one may ask], is [this] manifestation [that 
you speak of under § 120] something real, or something 
not real? If it be something real [and which, therefore, 
never anywhere ceases to be], then [all] effects [duiing 
this constant manifestation] ought constantly to be per¬ 
ceived; and, if it be not real, then there would be the 
absence of [all] products, [in the absence of all manifes¬ 
tation. Manifestation, therefore, must be something real; 
and] there must be [in order to give rise to it,] another 
manifestation of it, and of this another; [seeing that a mani¬ 
festation can be the result of nothing else than a manifes- 


it expresses/ This is from Aniruddha, who, in the MSS. to which 1 
have access, has no before Ed. 
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tafcion, on the principle that an effect consists of neither 
more nor less than its cause] ; and thus we have a regressus 
in infinitum . To this he replies : l 

2 ii crv. jj 

flow manifestation 4M- 122. Because they seek each 
may occur without being other reciprocally, 3 as is the case with 
m entity. 80e d and plant, [manifestation may 

generate manifestation, from eternity to eternity]. 

a. Be it so, that there are thousands of manifestations ; 
still there is no fault; for there is no starting-point; as is 
the case with seed and plant, 4 [which people may suppose 
to have served, from eternity, as sources, one to another, 
reciprocally]. 




mm is 

2 WIW. tlle reading here given, is that of Ani- 

ruddha and Ved&nti Mahadcva. Vijnana lias » 

3 Translating the Sankhya Aphorisms in the Bibliotheca Indica , 
Dr. Ballantyne, adopting the lection anveshand , inconsiderately ren¬ 
dered : ‘You are to understand, that, successively/ instead of‘There 
is a continual following of one after the other.* Vijnana explains 
anveshand by anv.dhdvana ; and Vedanti Mahadcva has, in defini¬ 
tion of it, the synon nous anusarana , JEd. 

4 <wfq ^ ^rrs?nf^- 
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b. He states another argument 

n ii 

The objection, to the A P h - 123. Or, [at all events, our 
theory of manifestation theory of ‘ manifestation * is as] blame¬ 
less as [your theory of] ‘production.’ 

a. Pray [let us ask], is production produced, or is it not ? 

If it is produced, then of this [production of production] 
there must bo production ; so that there is a regressus in 
infinitum, [such as you allege against our theory, under 
§ 121. c.]. If it be not produced, then, pray, is this 
because it is unreal, or because it i9 eternal ?' If because it 
is unreal, then production never is at all; so that it would 
never be perceived, [as you allege that it is]. Again, if 
[production is not something produced,] because it is eternal, 
then there would bo at, all times, the production of [all 
possible] effects, [which you will scarcely pretend is the 
case]. Again, if you say, since ‘ production ’ itself consists 
of production, what need of supposing an ulterior produc¬ 
tion [of production] ? then, in like manner, [J ask,] since 
‘ manifestation ’ itself consists of manifestation, what need 
of supposing an ulterior manifestation [of manifestation] ? 

The view which you hold on this point is ours, also ; 2 [and 
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thus every objection stated or hinted under § 121. c., is 
capable of being retorted]. 

b. He [now] states the community of properties [that 
exists] among the products of Nature, mutually :* 

'I ^ ii 

The character, com - Aph. 124. [A product of Nature is] 

mon to all products. caused, unetemal, not all-pervading, 

mutable, multitudinous, dependent, mergent. 

a. ‘ Caused/ i.e., having a cause. * Unetcrnal/ i.e., de¬ 
structible. ‘Not all-pervading/ i.e., not present every¬ 
where. ‘ Mutable/ i.e., distinguished by the acts of leaving 
[one form], and assuming [another form], &c. It [the 
soul,] leaves the body it has assumed, [and, probably, takes 
another] ; and bodies, &c„ move [and are mutable, as is 
notorious]. ‘Multitudinous/ i.e., in consequence of the 
distinction of souls ; [every man, e.g., having a separate 
body]. ‘ Dependent,’ [i.e.,] on its cause. ‘Mergent/ that 
is to say, it [i.e., every product, in due time,] is resolved 
into that from which it originated. 3 

zfmfn: Wi i 

v3 

1 11 

2 Aniruddha omits . Ed. 
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b. [But some one may say], if realities be the twenty- 
lve [which the Sankhyas enumerate (see § 61), and no 
more), pray, are such common operations as knowing, en- 
&c., absolutely nothing j you accordingly giving up 
wbat you see , [in order to save an hypothesis with which 
what you see is irreconcilable] ? To this he replies 


II II 


Aph. 125. There is the establish- 

xjlya ZHtrlL t ment of ticse [twenty-four ‘ Qualities’ 
the tem Nature. of the Nyaya, which you fancy that we 

do not recognize, because wo do not 
explicitly enumerate them], either by reason that these 
ordinary qualities [as contradistinguished from the three 
Qualities of the Sankhya], &c., are, in reality, nothing 
different ; or [to put it in another point of view,] because 
they are hinted by [the term] Nature, [in which, like our 
own three Qualities, they are implied]. 


i srafb i 

I srrfatf I 

SR ^cftfcT II 
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a . Either from their being nothing different from the 
twenty-four principles, * in reality/ truly, quite evidently, 
—since the character of these [twenty -four] fits the ordi¬ 
nary qualities, &c., [which you fancy are neglected an our 
enumeration of things,]—‘ there is the establishment of 
these/ i.e., there is their establishment [as realities,] 
through their being implied just in those 1 [twenty-four 
principles which are explicitly specified in the S&nkhya], 

b. The word f or ’ shows that there is another alternative 
[reply, in the aphorism, to the objection in question]. ‘Or 
because they are hinted by [the term] Nature / that is to 
say, the qualities, &c. [such as Knowledge], are established 
[as realities], just because they are hinted by [the term] 
Nature, by reason that [these] qualities are, mediately, 
products of Nature; for there is no difference between pro¬ 
duct and cause. But tho omission to mention them [ex¬ 
plicitly] is not by reason of their not being at all. 2 

c. He [next] mentions the points in which Nature and 
[her] products agree : 3 


2 I 
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The characters com - 4 ? h - 126 « 0f both [Nature and her 

n productf aiUre and her P r °ducts] the fact that they consist of 
the three Qualities [§ 61. #.], and that 
they are irrational, &c., [is the common property]. 

a. Consisting of the three qualities, and being irrational, 

[ Q uch in the meaning of the compound term with which 
the aphorism commences]. By the expression c <ic.’ is 
meant [their] being intended for another , [see § 66]. ‘ Of 

both/ i.e., of the cause [viz., Nature], and of the effects 
[viz., all natural products]. Such is the meaning. 1 

b. He [ next] states the mutual differences of character 
among the three Qualities which [see § 61] are the [consti¬ 
tuent] parts of Nature : 2 

n sis ii 

Aph. 127. The Qualities [§ 62] differ 

in what the three 

Qualities differ. ln character, mutually, by pleasantness, 

unpleasantness, lassitude, &c., [in which 
forms, severally, the Qualities present themselves]. 

Pleasantness/ i. e., Pleasure. By the expression 

i TnfffrT : ii 
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f &c.’ ismeant Goodness (sattwa), which is light [i. e., not 
heavy,] and illuminating. 4 Unpleasantness/ i. e., Pain. 
By the expression ‘ &c.’ [in reference to this,] is meant 
Passion (rajas), which is urgent and restless. f Lassitude/ 
i. e., stupefaction. By the expression ‘ &c/ is meant 
Darkness (tamas), which is heavy and enveloping. It is 
by these habits that the Qualities, viz., Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness, differ: such is the remainder, 1 [required to 
complete the aphorism]. 

b . At the time of telling their differences, he tells in 
what respects they agree : 2 


mp- 

!l II 


Aph. 128. Through Lightness and 
't£u other habits the Qualities mutually 
agree and differ. 


In \d>at respects the 
Qualities agree , as well 
as differ . 


a. The meaning is as follows: the enunciation [in the 
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3 So reads Auiruddha only. Yijnana, Nagesa, and 
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I 

shape of the term laghu, ‘ light/ is not one intended to call 
attention to the concrete, viz., what things are light, but] 
is one where the abstract [the nature of light things, viz., 

‘ lightness 9 ( laghutwa )] is the prominent thing. ‘ Through 
Lightness and other habits/ i. e., through the characters 
of Lightness, Restlessness, and Heaviness, the Qualities 
differ. Their agreement is through what is hinted by the 
expression ‘and other/ And this consists in their mu¬ 
tually predominating [one over another, from time to 
time], producing one another, consorting together, and 
being reciprocally,present, [one in another], for the sake 
of Soul. 1 

b. By [the expressions, in § 124,] ' caused/ &c., it is 
declared that the ‘ Great one' [or Mind], &c., are products . 

He states the proof of this: 2 . 

II W II 

Aph. 129. Since they are other than 
prtduc(s Mtnd koth [Soul and Nature, the only two 
uncaused entities], Mind and the rest 
are products ; as is the case with a jar, or the like. 

a. That is to say : like a jar, or the like, Mind and the 
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rest are products ; because they are something other than 
the two which [alone] are eternal, viz., Nature and Soul. 1 

b. He states another reason : a 



nftHTOCTcf II 'l?© II 

Aph. 130. Because of [their] measure, 

A second proof. jj,vliich is a limited one], 

a. That is to say: [Mind and the rest are products]; be¬ 
cause they are limited in measure; 0 [whereas the only two 
that are uncaused, viz., Nature and fcsoul, are unlimited]. 

b. He states another argument: 4 

II ^ H 

Aph. 131. Because they conform [to 

A third proof Nature ], 

a. [Mind and the rest are products]; because they well 
[follow and] correspond with Nature; i. e., because the 
Qualities of Nature [§ 61] are seen in all things : 5 [and it 
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is a maxim, that what is in the effect was derived from 
the cause and implies the cause. 

b. He states the same thing, 1 [in the next aphorism]: 


sjfwrirfh ii ii 


Aph. 132. And, finally, becauso it is 
A fourth proof. through the power [of the cause alone, 
that the product can do aught]. 


a . It is by the power of its cause, that a product ener¬ 
gizes, [as a chain restrains an elephant, only by the force 
of the iron which it is made of]; so that Mind and the rest, 
being | except through the strength of Nature,] powerless, 
produce their products in subservience to Nature. Other¬ 
wise, since it is their habit to energize, they would at all 
times produce their products, 2 [which it will not be alleged 
that they do]. 

b. And the word Hi, in this place, is intended to notify 
the completion of the set of [positive] reasons 3 [why Mind 
and the others should be regarded as products ]. 

c. He [next] states [in support of the same assertion,] 
the argument from negatives, 4 [i.e., the argument drawn 
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from the consideration as to what becomes of Mind and 
the others, when they arc not products] : 


cT^F? v li ^ li 

Aph. 133. On the quitting thereof 
^Converse proof 0/ the [^quitting the condition of product], 
there is Nature, or Soul, [into one or 
other of which the product must needs have resolved 
itself]. 

a, Product and non-product; such is the pair of alter¬ 
natives. ‘ On the quitting thereof; i. e., when Mind and 
the rest quit the condition of product, Mind and the rest 
[of necessity] enter into Nature, or Soul; 1 [these two alone 
being non-products]. 

&. [But perhaps some one may say, thatj Mind and the 
rest may exist quite independently of the pair of alterna¬ 
tives [just mentioned]. In regard to this, he declares 
[as follows] : 2 

aramt'«< 1 $ 11 
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Mind and the rest 
would not be at all, if 
neither product nor non- 
product. 


Aph. 134. If they were other than 
these two, they would be void; [seeing 
that there is nothing self-existent. 


besides Soul and Nature]. 

a. If Mind and the rest were ‘ other than these two/ 
i. e., than product or non-product [§ 133], they would be 
m the shape of what is ‘ void/ i. e., in the shape of 
nonentity. 1 

?>■ Well now, [some one may say,] why should it be 
under the character of a product, that Mind and the rest 
are a sign of [there being such a principle as] Mature ? 
They may be [more properly said to be] a sign, merely in 
virtue of their not occurring apart from it. To this he 
replies: 2 



Aph. 135. The cause is inferred from 
can be inferred from ^e e ff ec t> [in. the case of Nature and 
their effects. her products]; because it accompa¬ 


nies it. 


a. That [other relation, other than that of material and 
product, which you would make out to exist between 
Nature and Mind,] exists, indeed, where the nature [or 
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essence] of the cause is not seen in the effect; as [is the 
case with] the inference, from, the rising of the moon, that 
the sea is swollen [into full tide ; rising, with maternal 
affection, towards her son who was produced from her 
bosom on the occasion of the celebrated Churning of the 
Ocean. Though the swelling of the tide does not occur 
apart from the rising of the moon, yet here the cause, 
moon-rise, is not seen in the effect, tide ; and, consequently, 
though we infer the effect from the cause, the cause could 
not have been inferred from the effect]. But, in the 
present case, since we see, in Mind and the rest, the cha¬ 
racters of Nature, the cause is inferred from the effect. 
e Because it accompanies it/ i. e., because, in Mind and 
the rest, we see the properties ol Nature, 1 [i. e., Nature 
herself actually present; as we see the clay which is the 
cause of ajar, actually present in the jar]. 

b . [But it may still be objected,] if it be thus, then let 
that principle itself, the ‘ Great one [or Mind], be the 
cause of the world: what need of Nature ? To this he 
replies: 2 

n 11 
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How Mind must have 
an antecedent. 

the three Qualities, 


ApK 136. The indiscrete, [Nature, 
must be inferred] from its [discrete and 
resolvable] effect, [Mind], in which are 
[which constitute Nature]. 


a. ‘ It is resolved/ such is the import of [the term] 
linga, [here rendered] c effect/ From that [resolvable 
effect], viz., the ‘ Great principle ; [or Mind], in which are 
the three Qualities, Nature must be inferred. And that 
the ‘ Great principle/ in the shape of ascertainment [or 
distinct intellection], is discrete [or limited] and perish¬ 
able, is established by direct observation. Therefore [i. e., 
since Mind, being perishable, must be resolvable into 
something else,] we infer that into which it is resolvable/ 
[in other words, its ‘ cause/ here analogously termed lin- 
gin } since c effect J has been termed linga\. 


b. But then, [some one may say], still something quite 
different may be the cause [of all things]: wliat need of 
[this] Nature [of yours]? In regard to this, he remarks [as 
follows]: 2 
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Why Nature, and no- , Aph .' Th ® r6 is n0 denying 

thing else, must be the that it [Nature,] is ; because of its 

effects, [which will be in vain attri¬ 
buted to any other source]. 

a . Is the cause of this [world] a product, or not a pro¬ 
duct? If it were a product, then, the same being [with 
equal propriety to be assumed to be] the case with its 
cause, there would be a regressus in infinitum . If effects be 
from any root [to which there is nothing antecedent], 
then this is that [to which we give the name of Natiu'e\. 
c Because of its effects/ that is to say, because of the effects 
of Nature. There is no denying ‘ that it is,’ i. e., that 
Nature is. 1 

5. Be it so. [let us grant,] that Nature is ; yet [the oppo¬ 
nent may contend,] Soul positively cannot be; for [if the 
existence of causes is to be inferred from their products, 
Soul cannot be thus demonstrated to exist, seeing that] 
it has no products. In regard to this, he remarks [as 
follows] : 2 
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Aph. 138. [The relation of cause 

It is not from any 1 . _ L .... , 

effect that Soul is in- and effect is] not [alleged asj the means 

fcrred * of* establishing [the existence of Soul] ; 

because, as is the case with [the disputed term] c merit/ 

there is no dispute about there being such a kind of 

thing; [though what kind of thing is matter of dispute]. 

a . There is no dispute about c there being such a kind of 
thing/ i.e., as to there being Soul, simply ; [since every¬ 
body who does not talk stark nonsense must admit a Soul, 
or self \ of some kind]; for the dispute is [not as to its 
being, but] as to its peculiarity [of being], as [whether it 
be] multitudinous, or sole, all-pervading, or not all-per¬ 
vading, and so forth ; just as, in every [philosophical 
system, or] theory, there is no dispute as to [there being 
something to which may be applied the term] ‘ merit 5 
( dharma) ; for the difference of opinion has regard to the 
particular kind of [thing, —such as sacrifices, according 
to the Mimarisa creed, or good works, according to the 
Nyaya, — which shall be held to involve] ‘merit/ 1 

b . c ISTot the means of establishing 5 that [viz., the exis¬ 
tence of soul]; i.e., the relation of cause and effect is 
riot the means of establishing it. This intends, ( I will 
mention another means of establishing it/ 2 
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b. [But some one may say,] Souls are nothing else than 
the body, and its organs, &c.: what need of imagining 
anything else ? To this he replies : l 

'^FT || «|3<> || 


Materialism scouted. 


Aph. 139. Soul is something else 
than the body, &o. 


a. [The meaning of the aphorism is] plain. 2 

b. He propounds an argument in support of this : 8 


II || 

Aph. 140. Because that which is 
The disccrptibie is combined fond is, therefore, discern- 

suhsennent to the indis- 1 J F 

ccrptxbie. tible,J is tor the sake ot some other, 

[not discerptible], 

a . That which is discerptible is intended for something 
else that is indiscerptible. If it were intended for some¬ 
thing else that is discerptible, there would be a regressus 
in infinitum , 4 

l). And combinedness [involving (sec § 67) discerptible- 
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ness,] consists in the Qualities’ mating some product by 
their state of mutual commixture ; or [to express it other¬ 
wise,] combinedness is the state of the soft and the hard, 
[which distinguishes matter from spirit]. And this exists 
occultly in Nature, as well as the rest; because, other¬ 
wise, discerptibleness would not prove discoverable in the 
products thereof, viz., the ‘ Great one/ &C . 1 

c . He elucidates this same point : 2 

f^nnTf^fWhiTcT ii ^ ii 

Ajo/i. 141. [And Soul is something 

Soul presents no else than the body, &c.] ; because there 
indication of being ma- p n goui,] the reverse of the three 

Qualities, &c. 

a. Because there is, in Soul, ‘ the reverse of the three 
Qualities/ &c., i. e., because they are not seen [in it]. By 
the expression *&c/ is meant, because the other characters 
of Nature, also, are not seen 3 [in Soul]. 

h. He states another argument : 4 
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Another proof that 
Soul is not v:i (trial* 


Aph. 142. And [Soul is not ma¬ 
terial ;] because of [its] superinten¬ 
dence [over Nature]. 


a. For a superintendent is an intelligent being: and 
Nature is unintelligent: such is the meaning. 1 

b. He states another argument: 2 


ii ii 

V \ 


Aph. 143. [And Soul is not ma- 
Anothcr proof terial;] because of [its] being the ex- 
periencer. 


a. It is Nature that is experienced; the experiencer is 
Soul. Although Soul, from its being unchangeably the 
same, is not [really] an experiencer, still the assertion 
[in the aphorism,] is made, because of the fact that the 
reflexion of the Intellect befalls it, 3 [and thus makes it 
seem as if it experienced (see § 58. a.)]. 


b. Efforts are engaged in for the sake of Liberation. 
Pray, is this [for the benefit] of the Soul, or of Mature; 
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[since Nature, in the shape of Mind, is, it seems, the ex- 
periencer] ? To this he replies : 1 

Ipj^rrsj n » 

Aph. 144. [It is for Soul, and not 
is LtiJrtknv^ted”’ for Nature;] because the exertions are 
with a view to isolation [from all 
qualities ; a condition to which Soul is competent, but 
Nature is not]. 

a. The very essence of Nature cannot depart from it 
[so as to leave it in the state of absolute, solitary isolation 
contemplated] ; because the three Qualities are its very 
essence, [the departure of which from it would leave no¬ 
thing behind], and because it would thus prove to be not 
etern^], [whereas, in reality, it is eternal]. The isolation 
( Icaivali/a ) of that alone is possible of which the qualities 
are reflexional, [and not constitutive (see § 58. a.)]; and 
that is Soul. 3 

b. Of what nature is this [Soul] ? To this he replies : 4 


n 

2 This lection is that of Aniruddha alone. Vijnana, Nagesa, and 
\ edanti Mahadeva end the Aphorism with ^ , necessitating 4 and 
because,’ &c. Ed. 
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Aph. 145. Since light does not per- 
m na ‘ ur ' ° /,he S0ld ' tain to the unintelligent, light, [which 
must pertain to something or other, is the essence of the 
Soul, which, self-manifesting, manifests whatever else is 
manifest]. 

a. It is a settled point, that the unintelligent is not 
light; [it is not self-manifesting]. If Soul, also, were 
unintelligent [as the Naiyayikas hold it to be, in sub¬ 
stance ; knowledge being, by them, regarded not as its 
essence or substratum, but as one of its qualities ], then 
there would need to be another light for it; and, an 
the simple theory, let Soul itself consist, essentially, of 
light. 1 


b. And there is Scripture [in support of this view ; for 
example, the two following texts from the Brihaduranyaka 
Upanishad 2 ]: ‘ Wherewith shall one distinguish that 
wherewith one distinguishes all this [world] ? ’ c Where¬ 
with shall one take cognizance of the cognizer ? ’ s 

c. [But the Naiyayika may urge,] let Soul be unintelli¬ 
gent [in its substance], but. have Intelligence as its 


1 stIt ^ ii?r foe* i 
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2 II., 4, 14; or tiatapatha-brahmana, x iv., 5,4,16 The two 
sentences quoted are continuous. Jtfd. 
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attribute. Thereby it manifests all things; but it is not, 
essentially, Intelligence. To this he replies : 1 

fVNcTR 31 II 

Aph. 146. It [Soul,] has not Intel- 

Soul has no quality. ligence as its attribute ; because it is 
without quality. 

а . If soul were associated with attributes, it would be 
[us we hold everything to be, that is associated with 
at tributes,] liable to alteration; and, therefore, there would 
be no Liberation; 2 [its attributes, or susceptibilities, 
always keeping it liable to be affected by something or 
other; or, the absolutely simple being the only un¬ 
alterable], 

б. He declares that there is a contradiction, to Scripture 
in this, 3 [i. e., in the view which he is contending against]: 


WJT II '18 9 II 

„ , , Aph. 147. There is no denial [to be 

Scripture is liit/ner , , . 

rviAencc than sujpuscd allowed] oi wnat is established by 
Scripture ; because the [supposed] 
evidence of intuition for this [i. e., for the existence of 
qualities in the Soul,] is confuted [by the Scriptural de¬ 
claration of the contrary]. 


1 \ m sroBransrofb 

-rrf fwi SrRfT ^3TTf II 

^ C\ v 

2 U^FT. FTrcrftwfari <3?T~ 
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a. The text, ‘For this Soul is uncompanioned/ 1 &o., 
would be confuted, if there were any annexation of 
qualities 2 [to Soul: and the notion of confuting Scripture 
is not to be entertained for a moment]. 

b. But the literal meaning [of the aphorism] is this, 
that the fact, established by Scripture, of its [i. e., soul’s 1 
being devoid of qualities, &c., cannot be denied ; ’because 
the Scripture itself confutes the [supposed] intuitive 
perception thereof, i. e., the [supposed] intuitive perception 
of qualities, &c., 3 [in the soul]. 


II I! 


Aph. 148. [If soul were unintelli- 
•ou'rZTg a9 uf^uut ff ent >] it would not be witness [of its 
s* nt - own comfort,] in profound [and dream¬ 

less] sleep, &c. 

a. If soul were unintelligent, then, in deep sleep, &c., 
it would not be a witness, a knower. But that this is not 


<3L 


1 Brihaddranyaka Upanuhad, iv„ 3, 16; or Satapatha-brdh- 
incna , xiv., 7, 1, 17. JBd. 

^if^cTT WTrT II 

'^T^: cTrirensp?! yj- 

sN ^mTcT II 

4 miRsjrW ( Nagesa. WgSRtl. 

Vediinti Mahddeva. JSd. 
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the case [may be inferred] from the phenomenon, that f I 
slept pleasantly.’ By the expression c &cJ [in the aphorism,] 
dreaming is included. 1 

b. The Vedantis say that c soul is one only'; and so, 
again, ‘ For Soul is eternal, omnipresent, changeless, void 
of blemish:' ‘ Being one [only], it is divided [into a 
seeming multitude] by Nature ( soldi ), i.e., Illusion (mayd), 
but not through its own essence, [to which there does not 
belong multiplicity].' In regard to this, he says [as 
follows] : 2 



: ii ii 

\ 


Aph. 149. From the several allot- 
o/IouU. ” a miuiiplxclilJ ment of birth, &c., a multiplicity of 
souls [is to be inferred], 

a. ‘ Birth, &c.' By the ‘ &c.,' growth, death, &c., are 
included. ( From the several allotment' of these, i. e., 
from their being appointed; [birth to one, death to another, 
and so on]. C A multiplicity of souls that is to say, souls 


1 

tortct i ii 

2 ^ W^RfcT i mi ^ s Tm: 

wmi *§zmi i h 

'stwn hfrt ^ ^THTWcf: i ii 

3 Vedanti Mahadeva Las, agreeably to some copies of Lis work 

Ed. 
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are many. If soul were one only, then, when one is born, 
all must be born, &c. 1 

b. He ponders, as a doubt, the opinion of the others, 2 
[viz., of the Vedantis] : 

wiwRin trt- 

ftfa:» w ii 

Aph. 150. [The Vedantis say, that,] 
The vine of the Vc- there being a difference in its invest- 

danta on this point. c . . . 

ments, moreover, multiplicity attaches 
[seemingly,] to the one [Soul] ; as is the case with Space, 
by reason of jars, &c., [which mark out the spaces that they 
occupy]. 

a . As Space is one,—[and yet], in consequence of the 
difference of adjuncts, [as] jars, &c., when ajar is destroyed, 
it is [familiarly] said, f the jar's space is destroyed 9 [for 
then there no longer exists a space marked out by the jar\ ; s 
— so, also, on the hypothesis of there being but one Soul, 
since there is a difference of corporeal limitation, on the 
destruction thereof, [i. e,, of the limitation occasioned by 
any particular human body], it is merely a way of talking 
[to say], ‘ The soul has perished/ [This, indeed, is so 
far true, that there is really no perishing of Soul; but 


1 i i 

wcr v i ^ m- 

II 

2 II 

3 Vide supra, p. 53, Aph. 51, <tc. Ed. 
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then it is true,] also on the hypothesis that there are many 
souls. [And it must be true :] otherwise, since Soul is 
eternal, [without beginning or end, as both parties agree], 
how cculd there be the appointment of birth and death ? 1 

b. He states [what may serve for] the removal of doubt 2 
[as to the point in question]: 

TfcT (Tf?Ff || w || 

Aph. 151. The investment is differ- 
ddnta U mrn point. ent > [according to the Vedantis], but 
not that to which this belongs; [and 
the absurd consequences of such an opinion will be seen]. 

a. c The investment is different/ [there are diverse bodies 
of John, Thomas, &c.]; ‘ that to which this belongs/ i. e. 
that [Soul] to which this investment [of body, in all its 
multiplicity,] belongs, is not different, [but is one only] : 
such is the meaning. And, [now consider], in consequence 
of the destruction of one thing, we are not to speak as if 
there were the destruction of something else ; because this 
[if it were evidence of a thing's being destroyed,] would 
present itself where it ought not; 3 [the destruction of De- 

3 U^ FnRTf II 

3 Vide tupra, p. 10, note 0. Ed. 
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vadatta, e. g., presenting itself, as a fact, when we are con¬ 
sidering the case of Yajnadatta, who is not, for that rea¬ 
son, to be assumed to be dead]: and, on the hypothesis 
that Soul is one, the [fact that the Vedanta' makes an] im¬ 
putation of inconsistent conditions is quite evident; since 
Bondage and Liberation do not [and cannot,] belong 
[simultaneously] to one. But the conjunction and [simul¬ 
taneous] non-conjunction of the sky [or space] with smoke, 
&c., [of which the Vedanti may seek to avail himself, as an 
illustration,] are not contradictory; for Conjunction is not 
pervasion ; l [whereas, on the other hand, it would be non¬ 
sense to speak of Bondage as affecting one portion of a 
monad, and Liberation as affecting another portion; as a 
monkey may be in conjunction with a branch of a tree, 
without being in conjunction with the stem]. 

b. What may be [proved] by this? To this he 
replies : 3 

wra: il SM* II 

m SdMyai) free 152. Thus, [i. e., by taking the 

t S f nkh y a view >] there is no imputation 
ddntu is open. of contradictory conditions to [a Soul 
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supposed to be] everywhere present as one [infinitely 
extended monad]. 

a, c Thus/ i. e., [if you regard the matter rightly,] ac¬ 
cording to the manner here set forth, there is no 6 imputa¬ 
tion/ or attribution,' of incompatible conditions/ Bondage, 
Liberation, &c., to a soul ‘ existing everywhere/ through¬ 
out all, as one, 1 [i. e., as a monad]. 

b. [But, the Yedanti may contend,] we see the condition 
of another attributed even to one quite different; as, e.g., 
Nature’s character as an agent [is attributed] to Soul, 
which is another [than Nature], To this he replies : 2 

II I! 

Aph. 153. Even though there be 
prwf*** 1071 U n0t p m P u f e( lSoul] the possession of the 
condition of another, this [i.o., that it 
really possesses such,] is not established by the imputa¬ 
tion ; because it [Soul,] is one [absolutely simple, unquali¬ 
fied entity]. 

a. [The notion] that Soul is an agent is a mistake ; be¬ 
cause, that Soul is not an agent is true, and the imputa¬ 
tion [of agency to Soul] is not true, and the combination of 
the true and the untrue is not real. Neither birth nor 


1 # ^RRRT- 
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death or the like is compatible with Soul; because it is 
uncompanioned, 1 [i. e., unattended either by qualities or by 
actions]. 


6. [But the Vedanti may say:] and thus there will be 
an opposition to the Scripture. For, according to that. 
‘ Brahma is one without a second :’ 2 * There is nothing here 
diverse ; death after death does he [deluded man,] obtain, 
who here sees, as it were, a multiplicity.' 3 To this he 
replies : 4 




Scripture, speaking 
Soul as one, is sfeabii 
of it gentrically. 


*f 


Apli. 154. There is no opposition to 
the Scriptures [declaratory] of the 
non-duality [of Soul]; because the 
reference [in such texts,] is to the 
genus , [or to Soul in general]. 

a. But there is no opposition [in our Sankhya view of 
the matter,] to the Scriptures [which speak] of the oneness 
of Soul j because those [Scriptural texts] refer to the genus . 


1 ^RRT- 

II 


2 Chhdndogya Upanishad, vi., 1. Bat the word does not 

occur there. Ed. 

3 Katha Upanishad, iv.,-11. Instead of , however, 

the correct reading is i | . Ed. 
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By genus we mean sameness, the fact of being of the same 
nature : and it is to this alone that the texts about the 
non-duality [of Soul] have reference. It is not the indi¬ 
visibleness [of Soul,—meaning, by its indivisibleness, the 
impossibility that there should be more souls than one,— 
that is meant in such texts]; because there is no motive 
[for viewing Soul as thus indivisible] : such is the mean¬ 
ing. 1 

b. But then, [the Yedanti may rejoin,] Bondage and 
Liberation are just as incompatible in any single soul, on 
the theory of him who asserts that souls are many, [and 
that each is at once bound and free]. To this he replies : 2 

ffgCTR 3 IMMM li 


ferfN ^ to- 

HmfrT V I II 

1 trow ^}fm mat 

^nfcTTOITrT I ^fcH cf%- 

^TtrP^hTt cTT^T^TcT I iraT^RI- 

II 

% 1 II 

3 All the commentators but Aniruddha read | r| ; 

and they differ widely from him, as they often do, in their elucidations 
of the Aphorism, Ndgcsa’s explanation of it is as follows : 
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Aph. 155. Of him [i. e.,of that soul,] 
4“^ ^ #> m tbe ^use of Bondage is 
known, there is that condition [of iso¬ 
lation, or entire liberation], by the perception [of the fact, 
that Nature and soul are distinct, and that he, really, was 
not bound, even when he seemed to be so], 

a . By whom is known c the cause of bondage/ viz., the 
non-perception that Nature and soul are distinct, of him, 
‘ by the perception , [of it], i. e., by cognizing the distinc¬ 
tion, there is * that condition/ viz., the condition of isola¬ 
tion, [the condition (see § 144) after which the soul aspires. 
The soul in Bondage which is no real bondage may be 
typified by Don Quixote, hanging, in the dark, from the 
ledge of a supposed enormous precipice, and holding on 
for life, as he thought, from not knowing that his toes 
were within six inches of the ground]. 1 


rRT^qRT- 

ft fk I The substance of this is, that, only in the eyes 

of the mistaken man who is influenced by the notorious cause of 
bondage, or in other words, who is unable to discriminate, is the 
essential condition of souls multeity, a condition the reverse of the 
one before referred to, unity; and that is inconclusive. The Aphorism , 
thus understood, must be assumed to proceed from a Vedantic disputant 
against the S6nkhya. Whether as read by Aniruddha, or as read br¬ 
others, it is susceptible, with reference to the previous context, of a 
variety of renderings. Ed. 
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b. [Well, rejoins the Vedanti,] Bondage [as you justly 
observe,] is dependent on non-perception [of the truth], 
and is not real. It is a maxim, that non-perception is 
removed by perception ; and, on this showing, we recog¬ 
nize as correct the theory that Soul is one, bat not that 
of Soul's being multitudinous. To this he replies : 1 

Hr«Trp«iT ii n 

Aph. 156. No: because the blind do 
He jeers the Veddnit. not see, can those who have their eye¬ 
sight not perceive ? 

а. What! because a blind man does not see, does also 
one who has his eyesight not perceive ? There are many 
arguments [in support of the view] of those who assert 
that souls are many, [though you do not see them]: such 
is the meaning. 2 

б. He declares, for the following reason, also, that Souls 
are many : 3 
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■snu^n f^pT ii w ii 

Aph. 157. Yamadeva, as well as 
Soid"arc r many° nf others, has been liberated, [if we are 
to believe the Scriptures; therefore] 
non-duality is not [asserted, in the same Scriptures, in the 
Yedantic sense], 

a. In the Puranas, &c., we hear, 4 Yamadeva h&s been 
liberated/ £ Suka lias been liberated/ and so on. If Soul 
were 07ie> since the liberation of all would take place, on 
the liberation of one, the Scriptural mention of a diversity 
[of separate and successive liberations] would be self¬ 
contradictory. 3 

b. [But the Yedanti may rejoin :] on the theory that 
Souls are many, since the world has been from eternity, 
and from time to time some one or other is liberated, so, 
by degrees, all having been liberated, there would be a 
universal void. But, on the theory that Soul is one , 
Liberation is merely the departure of an adjunct, [which, 
the Yedanti flatters himself, does not involve the incon¬ 
sistency which he objects to the Sankhya], To this he 
replies: 3 
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II SMb II 


As it ?<as been, so will 
it be. 


Apli. 158. Though it [the world,] 
has been from eternity, since, up to 
this day, there has not been [an entire 
emptying of the world], the future, also, [may be infe- 
rentially expected to be] thus [as it has been heretofore]. 


a. Though the world has leen from eternity, since, up 
to this day, we have not seen it become a void, there is no 
proof [in support] of the view that there will be Libera¬ 
tion 1 [of all Souls, so as to leave a void]. 

J. He states another solution [of the difficulty]: 2 


II Tie II 

Tt. streujn of mm- Apk are > 80 ] - 

dan* thinos will flow on everywhere [will they continue to go 
on: hence there will be] no absolute 
cutting short [of the course of mundane things]. 

a. Since souls are [in number.] without end, though 
Liberation successively take place, there will not be [as a 
necessary consequence.] a cutting short of the world. As 
now, so everywhere,—i.e., in time to come, also,—there 
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tvill be Liberation, but not, therefore, an absolute cutting 
short [of the world]; since of this the on-flowing is 
eternal. 1 


b. On the theory, also, that Liberation is the departure 
of an adjunct [§ 157. 5.], we should find a universal void ; 
so that the doubt 3 is alike, [in its application to either 
view]. Just as there might be an end of all things, on 
the successive liberation of many souls, so, since all ad¬ 
juncts would cease, when [the fruit of] works [this fruit 
being in the shape of Soul’s association with body, as its 
adjunct,] came to an end, the world would become void/ 
[on the Vedanta theory, as well as on the Sdnkhya]. 

c. Now, [if the Vedanti says,] there will not be a void, 
because adjuncts are [in number,] endless, then it is the 
same, on the theory that Souls are many. And thus |_it 
has been declared] : 4 4 For this very reason, indeed, though 
those who are knowing [in regard to the fact that Nature 

II 

2 Anuyoga , here rendered ‘doubt,* rather signifies ‘difficulty 
railed,* ‘ question.* Ed 

mm fj ifer I W 
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* The source of the stanza here translate/ T have not ascer¬ 
tained. Ed . 
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and Soul are different], are continually being liberated, 
there will not be a void, inasmuch as there is no end of 
multitudes of souls in the universe/ 1 

d. Pray, [some one may ask,] is Soul [essentially] bound ? 
Or free P If [essentially] bound, then, since its essence 
cannot depart, there is no Liberation; for, if it [the es¬ 
sence,] departed, then it [Soul,] would [cease, with the 
cessation of its essence, and] not be eternal. If [on the 
other hand, you reply that it is essentially] free, then 
meditation and the like [which you prescribe for the attain¬ 
ment of liberation,] are unmeaning. To this he replies : 2 

wr^q : 3 ii it 


1 ^cTT WRT^T- 
I cT^fT ^ I TT^T ft 

2 RtT I WIRf ^q*3TT- 

^quuftftfh i ii 


3 This reading I find nowhere, but, instead of it, ^TWT- 

‘ Clear of both conditions [i.e., that of being bound and 
that of being freed, is Soul, which is eternally free]/ 



Accordmg to most interpreters, however, the preceding Aphorism 
has reference to the question whether it be only after Soul is 
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Soul is ever free, Aph. 160. It [Soul,] is altogether 
i°Z h in aTLu^f frce > [but_ seemingly] multiform, [or 
ways. different, in appearance, from a free 

thing, through a delusive semblance of being bound]. 


a . It is not bound ; nor is it liberated; but it is ever 
free, [see § 19]. But the destruction of ignorance [as to 
its actual freedom,] is effected by meditation, & C ., 1 [which 
are, therefore, not unmeaning, as alleged in § 159. d.\ 


b. It has been declared that Soul is a witness. 2 Since it 
is a witness [some one may object], even when it has at¬ 
tained to discriminating [between Nature and Soul], there 



liberated, or, on the other hand, at all times, that simplicity, or un¬ 
changing fixedness, of essential condition ( eJcanljpatwa ) is predi¬ 
cable of it. 

Introductions to the Aphorism, with expositions of it, here follow. 
Vedanti Mah&deva : 

cnl^FT ^cT FlPRTf I Nagesa : UW- 

T!ii i Vedanti 

Mahadeva : 

Nagesa : 

TOTOqrere: i Also see the commentaries on the S&nkhya- 
kdriJcd , st. 19; and § 144. a., at p. 162, stipra. JEd . 

1 ^ -sriT i 

V*> nO 

WT^Tf^TT T%3cT 2fcT II 

2 Vide supra, p. 66, § 64. a,, and p. 165, § 148. JEd. 
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is no Liberation ; [Soul, on this showing, being not an 
absolutely simple entity, but something combined with the 
character of a spectator or witness]. To this he replies : 1 



Aph. 161. It [Soul,] is a witness, 
ato™ SOtd U a through its connexion w r ith sense- 
organs, [which quit it, on liberation], 

a. A sense-organ is an organ of sense. Through its 
connexion therewith, it [Soul,] is a witness. And where 
is [its] connexion with sense-organs, [these products of 
Nature (see § 61)], when discrimination [between Nature 
and Soul] has taken place ? s 

b . [Well, some one may ask], at all times of what nature 
is Soul ? To this he replies : 4 


ii n 

\ 


1 i 
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2 Only Aniruddlia recognizes this reading. Vijnana, Nagesa, 
and Ycdanti Mahadeva have UTUTTr^ 0 . Ed. 
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\ ijnaua says that this Aphorism and that next following specify 
notes of Soul which establish that its essential condition is neither 
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1 

The real condition of ^-P lu 162 - [ T!le nature of Soul is] 
Soul. constant freedom. 

a . ‘ Constant freedom : 3 that is to say; Soul is, positively, 
always devoid of tho Bondage called Pain [see§§ 1 and 19]; 
because Pain and the rest are modifications of Under¬ 
standing, 1 [which (see §61) is a modification of Nature, 
from which Soul is really distinct]. 

%frT ii sf# n 

Aph. 163. And, finally, [the nature 

Soul’s indifference. of Soul is] indifference [to Pain and 
Pleasure, alike]. 

a . By ( indifference 3 is meant non-agency. The word iii 
[rendered ‘finally/] implies that the exposition of the 
Nature of Soul is completed. 3 

b. [Some one may say, the fact of] Sours being an 
agent is declared in Scripture. How is this, [if, as you 
say, it be not an agent] ? To this he replies : s 


of those alluded to in Aph. 160 : 
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Aph. 164. [Soul's fancy of] being an 
agent is, through the influence [of 
Nature], 1 from the proximity of Intel¬ 
lect, from the proximity of Intellect. 


flow Soul, which is 
not an agent , is yet 
$}7olce?i of as such. 


a. [Its] ‘ being an agent/ i. e., Soul’s fancy of being an 
agent, is ‘ from the proximity of Intellect/ ‘ through the 
influence ’ of Nature, 3 [(see § 19,) of which Intellect 
(see § 61) is a modification]. 


b. The repetition of the expression ‘from the proximity 
of Intellect ’ is meant to show that we have reached the 
conclusion: for thus do we see [practised] in the Scrip¬ 
tures/ [e. g., where it is said, in the Veda: ‘Soul is to be 
known ; it is to be discriminated from Nature: thus it does 
not come again, it does not come again * 4 ]. 


1 The translator inadvertently omitted the words ‘through/ &c. 
Ed. 

N mm 
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3 4m TjfisRTtr wt 
mi ^Tf^frT II 

4 These words aro taken from Colebrooke: see his Miscellaneous 
Essays (Prof. Cowell s edition), vol. i., p» 219. Tha original is found, 
as a quotation, &c., in Vachaspati Misra *3 Tattwa-kciumudi, near 
the beginning' of the comment on at. 2 of the Sankhya-Mrikd : 

mi ^ \ 







c. So much, in this Commentary 1 on the illustrious 
Kapila’s Aphorisms declaratory of the Sankhya, for the 
First Book, that on the [topics or] subject-matter 2 [of the 
Sankhya system]. 



^ ^ TRTHUU *T U I Of sfTrf^i: 

N® _ ^ 

there is a variant, in onb of my MSS. The words 

JJO fqo are obviously a gloss; and I have punctuated ac¬ 


cordingly. They are preceded, I take it, by one text, and are followed 
by another. The source of the first has not been discovered. For 
what is very similar to the second, see the conclusion of the ChUn- 
doyya Upanisliad. Colebrooke’s ‘thus’ is unrepresented in the 
Sanskrit as I find it. Ed. 


l Aniruddha’s is intended, though many passages in the preceding 
pages are from other commentaries. Ed. 
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whists 



BOOK II. 


a. The subject-matter [of the Institute] has been set forth 
[in Book I.]. Now, in order to prove that it is not the Soul 
that undergoes the alterations [observable in the course of 
things], he will tell, very diffusely, in the Second Book, how 
the creation is formed out of the Primal Principle. There, 
too, the nature of the products of Nature is to be declared 
fully, with a view to the very clear discrimination of Soul 
from these. Therefore, according to [the verses], 1 

b. ‘ Whoso rightly knows its changes, and the Primal 
Agent [Nature], and Soul, the eternal, he, thirsting no 
more, is emancipated/ 

c. we remark, that, with reference to the character, &c., 
of Emancipation, all the three [things mentioned in 
these verses] require to be known. And here, in the first 
place, with advertence to the consideration, that, if Nature, 
which is unintelligent, were to create without a motive, we 
should find even the emancipated one bound, he states the 
motive for the creation of the world: 2 


1 Here add, ‘in the Moksha-dkarma , <fec/; and read, instead 

oi ' we remark-Emancipation/ ‘ there is the declaration that * 

The verses quoted are from the MaMbkdrata, xii., 7879, and axmr 
in Chap, eexvi., in the Section entitled ATolcska-dharma. Ed. 
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f . 4M- 1. Of Nature [the agency, or 

the being a maker, is] for the 
emancipation of what is [really, though not apparently,] 
emancipated, or else for [the removal of] itself. 


a. The expression "the being a maker’ is borrowed 
from the last aphorism of the preceding Book. Nature 
makes the world for the sake of removing the pain, which 
is [really] a shadow [Book I., § 58], belonging to the Soul, 
which is, in its very nature, free from the bonds of pain; or 
[to explain it otherwise,] for the sake of removing pain 
[connected] by means of but a shadowy link ; or [on the 
other hand,] it is "for the sake of itself, ’ that is to say, for 
the sake of removing the actually real pain [which consists] 
of itself. 1 
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b. Although experience [of good and ill], also, as well as 
Emancipation, is a motive for creation, yet Emancipation 
alone is mentioned, inasmuch as it is the principal one. 1 

c. But then, if creation were for the sake of Emancipa¬ 
tion, then, since Emancipation might take place through 
creation once for all, there would not be creation again 
and again; to which he replies : 2 3 

~dW$: II * II 

Aph. 2. Because this [Emancipation] 

Successive creation rely. • r i i • jr j. • • j £ 

is [only] ot him that is void oi passion. 

a. Emancipation does not take place through creation 
once for all; but it is [the lot only] of him that has been 
extremely tormented many times by the various pain of 
birth, death, sickness, &c.; and, therefore, [successive 
creation goes on] because Emancipation actually occurs in 
the case only of him in whom complete dispassion has 


IV4TWT t&ws m- 

^rfq II 

2 fim- 

qw: cf^T!? II 

For another rendering of the original of a., b and c. f see my 
translation of the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 62. Ed, 
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arisen through, the knowledge of the distinctness of Nature 
and Soul: such is the meaning. 1 

b. He tells the reason why dispassion does not take place 
through creation once for all: 2 

^Tc7 3 II 3 II 

Aph. 3. It is not effected by the 

Force of the foregoing mere bearing; because of the forcible- 
reason. y . 

ness of tlie impressions from eternity. 

a. Even the hearing [of Scripture, in which the distinct¬ 
ness of Nature from Soul is enounced,] comes [not to all 
alike, but only] through the merit ot acts done in many 
births, lor successive lives]. Even then dispassion is not 
established through the mere hearing, but through direct 
cognition j and direct cognition does not take place sud¬ 
denly, because of the forcibleness of false impressions that 


1 cf 5TOT5- 

Wftl- 

i! 

2 iunTf n 

a This reading is peculiar to Yijnuna, but seems to have some 
countenance from Nagesa. Aniruddha and Yedanti Mahadeva have 

JBd. 

\ 

4 Vdsand. Vide supra , p. 29, note 2. Ed, 
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have existed from eternity, but [the required direct cogni¬ 
tion takes piece] through the completion of Concentration ; 
and there is an abundance of obstacles to Concentration 
[see Yoga Aphorisms, Book II]: therefore, only after 
many births do dispassion and Emancipation take place at 
any time of any one at all: such is the meaning. 1 

b. He states another reason for the continuous flow of 
creation : 2 


II g H 

c \ 

Anothei reason for Aph. 4. Or as people have, severally, 
continuous creation . many dependants. 

a . As householders have, severally, many who are depen¬ 
dent upon them, according to the distinctions of wife, 
. children, &c., so, also, the Qualities, viz., Goodness, &c., 
[Book I., §61. &.] have to emancipate innumerable Souls, 
severally. Therefore, however many Souls may have been 
emancipated, the onflow of creation takes place for the 
emancipation of other Souls; for Souls are [in number,] 
without end: such is the meaning. And so the Yoga 
aphorism [Book II., § 22] says: * Though it have ceased 


1 \ cT- 
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to be, in respect of liim that has done the work, it has not 
[absolutely] ceased to be ; because it is common to others 
besides him.’ 1 

b. But then why is it asserted that Nature alone creates, 
when, by the text, ‘ From that or this Soul proceeded the’ 
Ether,’ 2 &c., it is proved that Soul, also, creates ? To this 
he replies : 3 


iraifcTWt ^ WtWRrwfafe II ^ \\ 


Aph. 5. And, since it [the character 


AW,, not Soul, of creator,] belongs, really, to Nature, 


it follows that it is fictitiously attributed 
to Soul. 


1 w 

TOniW i =sjcT. f^ra- 

^fcT I| ^ %r|- 

*35 TOHRtf cT^eT^K^T- 



2 Taittiriya Upanishad, ii., 1. But read: ‘Prom this, from 
this same self,’ &c. Ed. 
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a. And, since Nature's character of creator is decided 
to be real, there is, really, in the Scriptures, only a fictitious 
[or figurative] attribution of creativeuess to Soul. 1 

b. But then, if it be thus, how is it laid down that Nature's 
creativeness, moreover, is real; since we are told [in 
Scripture,] that creation, moreover, is on a level with a 
dream P To this he replies : 2 

it % ii 


The reality of Na- Aph. 6. Since it is proved from the 
turds creaiivenest. products. 

a . That is to say : because the real creative character 
of Nature is established just ‘ from the products, ' viz., by 
that evidence [see Book I., § 110,] which acquaints us with 
the subject [in which the creative character inheres] ; for 
products are real, inasmuch as they produce impressions 
and exhibit acts. 4 [The reality of eternal things is 
established here, just as it is by Locke, who says : ‘ I think 


1 ^ fnir 

2 Tinft Wtfrefa SRHT- 

wf ii 

8 Aniruddha alone has 

which reading 

Dr. Ballantyne at first accepted. Ed. 

4 wt- 
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God has given me assurance enough as to the existence of 
things without me; since, by their different application, I 
can produce, in myself, both ‘pleasure and pain (artha), 
which is one great concernment of my present state.’ 
These existing products being admitted, the Sankhya 
argues that they must have a cause ; and, as this cause 
means neither more nor less than something creative, 
whatever proves the existence of the cause proves, at the 
same time, its creative character.] 

b. But then [it may be said], on the alternative [see § 1] 
that Nature works for herself, she must energize with 
reference to the emancipated Soul, also. To this he replies: 1 

W^T^fcf (I $ w 

Aph. 7. The rule is with reference 
Who escape nature, to one knowing; just as escape from 
a thorn. 

a. The word chef ana hero means ‘ one knowing*/ because 
the derivation is from chit, ‘to be conscious’ . As one and 
the same thorn is not a cause of pain to him who, being 
*one knowing/ i.e., aware of it, escapes from that same, but 
actually is so in respect of others; so Nature, also, is escaped 
by * one knowing/ one aware, one who has accomplished 
the matter: to him it does not consist of pain; but to others, 
who are not knowing, it actually is a cause of pain: such is 
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the ‘ rule/ meaning, the distribution. Hence, also, of 
Nature, which is, by its own nature, bound [inasmuch as it 
consists of bonds], the self-emancipation is possible; so 
that it does not energize with reference to the emancipated 
Soul 1 [§ 6. &.]. 

b. But then [suggests some one], what was said [at § 5], 
that, in respect of Soul, the creative character is only 
fictitiously attributed, this is not proper; because it is 
fitting, that, by the conjunction of Nature, Soul, also, should 
be modified into Mind, &c.; for a modification of wood, 

&c., resembling earth, &c., through the conjunction of 
earth, &c., is seen : to w r hich he replies : 2 



Tracer Trait 

\3 

cT^TT %^T#T^TFfjcrNh^I TT^lt 
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cT ^TT^T I 
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rff^rf%^T^^?rr^T^Tf ^rT N II b II 

Soul not creative, though . A ^. 8 ; th°Ugll there be COn- 

associated with what is so. jUUCtlOn [01 OOlllJ With the Other [viz.j 

Nature], this [power of giving rise to 
products] does not exist in it immediately; just like the 
burning action of iron. 


a . Even though there be conjunction with Nature, there 
belongs to Soul no creativeness, 'immediately/ i.e., directly. 
An illustration of this is, * like the burning action of 
iron/ as iron does not possess, directly, a burning power; 
but this is only fictitiously attributed to it, being through 
the fire conjoined with it: such is the meaning. But, in 
the example just mentioned, it is admitted that there is an 
alteration of both; for this is proved by sense-evidence : 
but, in the instance under doubt, since the case is accounted 
for by the modification of one only, there is cumbrousness 
in postulating the modification of both ; because, otherwise, 
by the conjunction of the China-rose, it might be held 
that the colour of the crystal was changed. 1 
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b. It has already been stated [§ l] that the fruit of crea¬ 
tion is emancipation. Now he states the principal occasional 
cause of creation : 1 


TPTfRTFT%WF II 0. II 

Aph . 9. When there is passion, or 

Creation when. ,. . .. . . .. r . 

dispassion, there is concentration, [in 
the latter case, and] creation, [in the former], 

a . When there is passion, there is creation ; and, when 
there is dispassion, there is i concentration/ i. e., the 
abiding [of Soul] in its own nature [see Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book I., § 3 2 ]; in short, emancipation, or the hindering of 
the modifications of the thinking principle [Yoga Apho¬ 
risms, Book I., § 2 2 ] : such is the meaning. And so the 
import is, that Passion is the cause of creation ; because of 
their being 3 simultaneously present or absent, 4 

b. After this he begins to state the manner of creation : * 


1 m : sfrr x?fr&w i 

^ NO \ ^ 

fafaTOIOTRIf II 

2 Vide infra , p. 211, note 6. Ed. 

3 ‘ Simultaneously/ &c., is to render anvoayavyatirekau, on which 
vide supra, p. 43, note 2. Ed. 
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|| cj 0 || 

C\ \ 

n , r ,. ^Ph- 10. In the order [see ^ 12. b .] 

ot Mina, &c., [is the creation] of the 
five elements, [or of the material world]. 

a. ‘ Creation’ is supplied from the preceding aphorism. 5 

b. lie mentions a distinction 3 [between these successively 
creative energies and the primal one ] : 


ll II 

Nature'! products not A P h - 1L SinCe ^eation 18 for the 
for themselves. sake of Soul, the origination of these 

[products of Nature] is not for their own sake. 

а. f Of these/ i.e., of Mind, &c., since the creativene68 is 
* for the suke of Soul/ i. e., for the sake of the emancipation 
of Soul, the ‘ origination/ i. e., the creativeness, is not for 
the sake of themselves; since, inasmuch as they are 
perishable, they [unlike Nature, (see ^ 1)] are not 
susceptible of emancipation : such is the meaning. 4 

б. He declares the creation of limited space and time :* 


1 N&gesa has, instead of Ed, 

2 ii 

5 fistwnw ii 
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Relative Hm and A P h - 12 ‘ [Relative] Space and Time 
space whence. [arise] from the Ether, &c. 

a . The Space and Time which are eternal [and absolute], 
being the source of the Ether, are, really, sorts of qualities 
of Nature : therefore it is consistent that Space and Time 
should be all-pervading. But the Space and Time which 
are limited arise from the Ether, through the conjunction 
of this or that limiting object: such is the meaning. 
By the expression c &c[in the aphorism,] is meaut ‘ from 
the apprehending of this or that limiting object/ 1 


b . Now he exhibits, in their order, through their nature 
and their habits, the things mentioned [in § 10] as ‘ in the 
order of Mind, &c.’ ; 2 




Mind or Intellect de¬ 
fined. 


Aph. 13. Intellect is judgment. 
a . ( Intellect 9 is a synonym of * the 


Great Principle 9 [or Mind (see Book I., 
§ 71)]; and ‘judgment/ called [also] ascertainment, is its 


1 

xnrf%: i % rr wf^mr^T m 
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peculiar modification : such is the meaning. But they are 
set forth as identical, because a property and that of which 
it is the property are indivisible. 1 And it is to be under¬ 
stood, that this Intellect is ‘ Great/ because it pervades all 
effects other than itself, and because it is of great power. 2 

b. He mentions other properties, also, of the Great 
Principle : 3 

cTFRR II || 

Product* of intellect. f ph ' U ' M ° rit) &C, > are Products 
of it. 

a. The meaning is, that Merit, Knowledge, Dispassion, 
and Supernatural Power, moreover, are formed out of 
intellect , not formed of self-consciousncss ( akankdra ), &c.; 
because intellect alone [and not self-consciousness,] is a 
product of superlative Purity, 5 [without admixture of 
Passion and Darkness]. 


1 See, for a different rendering, the Rational Refutation &c 
p. 45. Ed. 

2 trrt 1 

4 From copying a typographical error, Dr. Ballantyne had, in 
both his editions, . Ed. 
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b. But then, if it be thus, how can the prevalence of 
demerit, in the portions of intellect lodged in men, cattle, 
&c., be accounted for ? To this he replies : 1 



Opposite products of 
intellect' 


Aph. 15. The Great one [intellect,] 
becomes reversed through tincture/ 2 


a. That same ‘ Great one/ i.e., the Great Principle [or 
intellect], through being tinged with Passion and Dark¬ 
ness, also becomes ‘ reversed J [see § 14. a.], i. e., vile, with 
the properties of Demerit, Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and 
want of Supernatural Power: such is the meaning. 3 


b. Having characterized the Great Principle, he defines 
its product, Self-consciousness: 4 


ii 

W i <Aci\ ^ ^ 

- I.e.,‘influence.’ Ed. 
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ii *%« 

Sclf-consciousncss. Aph. 16. Self-consciousness is a 

conceit. 

c. ‘ Self-consciousness ’ is what makes the Ego, as a 
potter [makes a pot] ; the thing [called] the Internal 
instrument (antah-lcarana) : and this, inasmuch as a pro¬ 
perty and that of which it is the property are indivisible 
is spoken of as f a conceit/ 1 [viz., of personality], in order 
to acquaint us that this is its peculiar modification. Onlv 
when a thing has been determined by intellect [i.e., by an 
act of judgment (see §13. #.)], do the making of an Ego 
and the making of a Meum take place. 2 

b. He mentions the product of Self-consciousness, which 
has arrived in order : 3 

in 9 « 

Aph. 17. The product of it [viz., of 
piousness. oell-consciousness,] is the eleven for- 

gans], and the five Subtile Elements. 

a. The meaning is, that the eleven organs, with the 


i 

Ed. 


For another version, see the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 45. 
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five Subtile Elements, viz., Sound, &c., are the product 
of Self-consciousness. 1 


b. Among these, moreover, he mentions a distinction : 2 

IRfla%cn^iTTT<T in til 

^ Avh. 18. The eleventh, consisting of 

The Mind, whence. r , . . on -n •, , 

[the principle otj runty, proceeds 

from modified Self-consciousness. 


a. The ‘eleventh/ i.e., the completer of the eleven, viz., 
Mind, [or the ‘ internal organ/—which is not to be con¬ 
founded with ‘the Great one/ called also Intellect and 
Mind,—alone,] among the set consisting of sixteen [§ 17], 
consists of Purity; therefore it is produced from Self- 
consciousness ‘modified/ i.e., pure : such is the meaning. 
And hence, too, it is to be reckoned that the ten organs 
are from the Passionate Self-consciousness ; and the Sub¬ 
tile Elements, from the Dark Self-consciousness. 5 

b. He exhibits the eleven organs :* 
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Of the Organs. V^’ ^ 0n g wit}l the Organs of 

action and the organs of understanding 
another is the eleventh. 

a. The organs of action are five, viz., the vocal organ, 
the hands, the feet, the anus, and the generative or (, un * 
and, the organs of understanding are five, those called the 
organs of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. Along 
with these ten, ‘ another,’ viz., Mind, is * the eleventh/ i.e. P 
is the eleventh organ: such is the meaning. 1 

b. He refutes the opinion that the Organs are formed of 
the Elements : 2 

%f<T35Tfa II II 

, . . Aph. 20. They [the organs,] are not 

1 y ya view rejected. f orme( ^ 0 f ^ e Elements; because there 

is Scripture for [their] being formed of Self-consciousness. 

a. Supply ‘ the organs/ 3 

b . Pondering a doubt, he 6ays: 4 
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^cTT^^frRTW^ 1 II W II 


A text explained „ 


Ajoh . 21. The Scripture regarding 
absorption into deities is not [decla¬ 
ratory] of an originator. 


а . That Scripture which there is about absorption into 
deities is not ‘ of an originator/ that is to say, it does not 
refer to an originator; because [although a thing, e.g., a 
jar, when it ceases to be a jar, is usually spoken of as being 
resolved into its originator, viz., into .earth, yet] we see 
the absorption of a drop of water into what, nevertheless, 
is not its originator, viz., the ground; [and such is the 
absorption into a deity from whom the Mind absorbed did 
not originally emanate]. 2 

б. Some say that the Mind, included among the organs, 
is eternal. He repels this : c 


1 Aniruddha has, instead of o . Ilis comment 

is as follows: sfrT iwm i 
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ii ii 


iVb organ eternal. 


■Aph. 22. [None of the organs is 
eternal, as some hold the Mind to he ;] 
because we have Scripture for their beginning to be, and 
because we see their destruction. 

a. All these organs, without exception, have a begin¬ 
ning; for the Scripture says, r From this are produced 
the vital air, the mind, and all the organs ;’ 2 &c., and because 
we are certified of their destruction by the fact that, in the 
conditions of being aged, &c., the mind, also, like the sight 
and the rest, decays, &c.: such is the meaning. 3 

b. He rebuts the atheistical opinion that the sense [for 
example,] is merely the set of eye-balls, [&c.] 


<SL 


srFsnunftiVR 5 h ii 


1 Aniruddha’s reading is fsRTO°. 

Ed. c 

s Mu n da i a' Up am shad, ii., i., 3. Ed. 

f^TT ii 

!l 

5 This i9 taken from my edition, where, however, it is corrected 
in the corrigenda. See the next two notes. J£d> 
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Apli. 23. The Sense is supersen- 

Thf Sense not to be con- r», i • ,• -i r* • , i 

founded with its site. suous; [it being the notion] oi mistaken 
persons [that the Sense exists] in [iden¬ 
tity with] its site. 

а. Every Sense is supersensuous, and not perceptible; 
but only in the opinion of mistaken persons does the Sense 
exist 4 in its site/ e.g., [Sight,] in the eye-ball, in the 
condition of identity [with the eye-ball]: such is the 
meaning. The correct reading is: [‘The sense is some¬ 
thing supersensuous; to confound it with] the site/ [is a 
mistake] / 2 

б. He rebuts the opinion that one single Sense, through 
diversity of powers, performs various offices : 3 

srftiwsfa ii ^8 ii 

Aph. 24. Moreover, a difference 
o»l?:: r3anaannot being established if a difference of 
powers be [conceded], there is not a 
oneness [of the organs]. 


1 HFT STFrU- 
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2 The original of this shows that Vijnana emphasizes 

as the true reading. He seems to point to Ar, which 
Aniruddha lias, and, after him, Vedanti Mahadeva. Ed. 
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a. Even by the admission that a diversity of pmers 
belongs to one single organ, the diversity of organs is 
established; because the powers are, assuredlv, organs; 
therefore, there is not a singleness of organ: such is the 
meaning. 1 

b. But then [it may be said], there is something unphilo- 
sophical in supposing various kinds of organs to arise from 
one single Self-consciousness. To this he replies : 2 


^ II II 


Aph. 25. A theoretical discordance 
is not [of any weight,] in the case of 
what is matter of ocular evidence. 



a. This is simple. 4 

b. He tells us that, of the single leading organ, the 
Mind, the other ten are kinds of powers : 5 


1 

H 

•rnrr i cRTf a 

3 Nagesa is peculiar iu having SWnjT^Tct . .Ed. 
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Diversified operation Aph. 26. The Mind identifies itself 

of Mind. with both. 

a. That is to say: the Mind identifies itself with the 
organs of intellection and of action. 2 

b. Of his own accord, he explains the meaning of the 
expression ‘ identifies itself with both 3 

II °,9 II 

Aph. 27. By reason of the varieties 
of transformation of [which] the Quali¬ 
ties [are susceptible], there is a diversity [of their product, 
the Mind,] according to circumstances. 

a. As one single man supports a variety of characters, 
through the force of association,—being, through associa¬ 
tion with his beloved, a lover; through association with 
one indifferent, indifferent; and, through association with 
some other, something other,—so the Mind, also, through 
association with the organ of vision, or any other, becomes 
\ arious, from its becoming one with the organ of vision, or 
any other; by its being [thereby] distinguished by the 
modification of seeing, or the like. The argument in sup- 
P or t t^is is, ‘ of the Qualities/ &c.; the meaning being, 
bemuse of the adaptability of the Qualities, Goodness, &c., 
to varieties of transformation. 4 


All the commentators but Vijnana here insert . Ed. 
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b. He mentions the object of the organs of intellection 
and of action: 1 


wrr: II *b II 

What the organs deal A.'ph . 28. Of both [sets of organs the 

object is that list of things], beginning 
with Colour, and ending with the dirt of Taste. 

a. The ( dirt * of the tastes of food, &c„ means ordure, 
&c., 3 [into which the food, consisting of the quality Taste, 
&c., is partly transformed]. 

b. Of what Soul ( indra ), through what service, these 
are termed Organs (indriya), both these things he tells us : 4 

raqrfswpn n ^ 11 
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The Organs and their 
possessors. 


Aph. 29. The being the seer, &c., 
belongs to the Soul; the instrumen¬ 
tality belongs to the Organs. 


a • For, as a ting, even without himself energizing, be¬ 
comes a warrior through his instrument, his army ; by 
directing this by orders simply, so the Soul, though 
quiescent, through all the organs, of vision, &c., becomes 
a seer, a speaker, and a judger, and the like, merely 
through the proximity called ‘ Conjunction ; 3 because it 
moves these, as the lodestone 1 [does the iron, without 
exerting any effort]. 

b. Now he mentions the special modifications of the 
triad of internal organs : 2 


ii ii 

Aph . 30. Of the three [internal 
t! “ organs] there is a diversity among 
themselves. 
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(t. The aspect of Intellect is attention 1 ; of Self-conscious¬ 
ness, conceit [of personality]; of the Mind, decision and 
doubt. 2 

b. lie mentions, also, a common aspect of the three:’ 


wFjftn htohitt wr: ^ n ^ „ 


A character common 
to Vie three. 


Aph. 31. The five airs, viz., Breath, 
&c., are the modification, in common, of 
the [three internal] instruments. 


a - That is to say: the five, in the shape of Breath, &c., 
which are familiarly known as ‘airs', because of their cir¬ 
culating as the air does, these [animal spirits] are the 
joint or common ‘modification/ or kinds of altered form, 
‘of the instruments/ i.e., of the triad of internal instru¬ 
ments. 4 


b. The opinion is not ours, as it is that of the Vaiseshi- 


1 Adhyavasdya, rendered ‘ ascertainment * and ‘judgment’ at 
PP- 15G and 196, supra. Also sec the Rational Refutation &c., 
P.46. Ed. 
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kaa, that the modifications of the organs take place succes¬ 
sively only, and not simultaneously. So he says : 1 

li ii 

Aph. 32. The modifications of the 
notZiusir^^^. organs take place both successively and 
simultaneously. 

a. This is simple. 2 \ 

b. Lumping the modifications of the understanding, with 
a view to showing how they are the cause of the world, he, 
in the first place, exhibits [them] : 3 

WcRt: TWlft^T: 1 II 3? » 

o 

Aph . 33. The modifications [of the 
stil't*tUxcudd! ch C ° n " understanding, which are to be shown 
to be the cause of the world, and] 
which are of five kinds, are [some of them,] painful and 
[others,] not painful. 


*TR f?RlRT T(\\- 

2 n 

v! > \ 

xrr^=m§T?T% ii 

Boo-" Mme word8 are found in the Yoga Aphorisms, 
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a. That the modifications are of five sorts is declared bv 
Patanjali’s aphorism, 1 [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book I., § C 2 j. 

b. He acquaints [us] with the nature of Soul 


n & ii 

Aph. 34. On the cessation thereof 

Soul’, relation thereto. [yiz>> of mundane influences], its tine- 
ture 4 ceasing, it [Soul,] abides in itself. 

a. That is to say: during the state of repose of these 
modifications, it [the Soul], the reflexion of these having 
ceased, is abiding in itself ; being, at other times, also, as it 
were, in isolation, [though seemingly not so]. And to this 
effect there is a triad of Aphorisms of the Yoga, 6 [viz., Book 
I., §§ 2, 3, and 4 6 ]. 


1 crifaf T*5fEcfiTCri II 

t C\ \ 

2 Namely : 

* Evidence, misprision, chimera, unconsciousness, memory/ Ed. 

3 UTT^TWff II 

4 I. e., * influence’, as in Aph. 15, at p. 198, supra. Ed. 

5 fttht ■sptei f^tmesrrof srFrramfh- 

^frf I 

t ^ h 

C\ \ 

6 I ‘ Concentration (yoga) U 

& 

the hindering of the modifications of the thinking principle/ 

* Then [i. e., at the time of Con 
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b. Tie explains this by an illustration : 1 

II 3M II 

\D 

Aph. 35. And as [bv] a flower, the 

This illustrated. r L * 

gem. 

The ‘ and ’ implies that this is the reason [of what was 
asserted in the preceding aphorism]; the meaning being, 
as the gem [is tinged, apparently,] by a flower. As the 
gem called rock-crystal, by reason of a flower of the Hi¬ 
biscus, becomes red, not abiding in its own state, and, 
on the removal thereof, becomes colourless, abiding in its 
own state, in like manner 2 [is the Soul apparently tinged 
by the adjunction of the Qualities]. 

b . But then [it may be asked], by whose effort does the 
aggregate of the organs come into operation; since Soul 
is motionless, and since it is denied 3 that there is any 
Lord [or Demiurgus] ? To this he replies : 4 


centrution,] it [the Soul,] abides in the form of the spectator [without 

a spectacle]. ‘At other times [than 

that of Concentration] it [the Soul,] is in the same form as the 
modifications [of the internal organ]/ Dr. Ballantyne’s translation 
is here quoted. Ed. 

1 UcPR foR%frr || 

2 R3TTTI fcTT I 

*1 Ml Win TWSPTOT Ucfftf 

3 4 Demurred to 9 is preferable. Vide supra, p. 112. Ed. 

4 ^ ^WJPTTcT IRUcTT TR- 
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Aph. 36. The Organs also arise, for 

tooper^te VeSt]ui0r9ans Sa ^ e f rom the development 
of desert. 

a. The meaning is, that, just as Nature energizes ‘for the 
sake of Soul/ so ‘the Organs also arise/ i. e., the ener¬ 
gizing of the Organs is just in consequence of the develop¬ 
ment of the deserts of the Soul: [see Yoga Aphorisms, 
Book II., § 13. fi.]. And the desert belongs entirely to 
the investment; 1 [the Soul not really possessing either 
merit or demerit]. 

b . He mentions an instance of a thing's spontaneously 
energizing for the sake of another: 2 

n n 

An illustration. Aph . *37. As the cow for the calf. 

a . As the cow, for the sake of the calf, quite sponta¬ 
neously secretes milk, and awaits no other effort, just so, for 
the sake of the master, Soul, the Organs energize quite 
spontaneously: such is the meaning. And it is seen , that, 


ii 

II 

3 XRTij I.oRIT II 
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out of profound sleep, the understanding of its own accord 
wakes up. 1 

6. With reference to the question, how many Organs 
there are, external and internal combined, he says : 2 

ii is 

The number o/ the Aph. 38. Organ is of thirteen sorts, 
0r 9 ant ' through division of the subordinates. 

a . The triad of internal organs, and the ten external 
organs, combined, are thirteen. He says c sorts/ in order 
to declare that, of these, moreover, there is an infinity, 
through [their] distinction into individuals. He says 
‘ through division of the subordinates/ with a reference to 
the fact, that it is understanding which is the 2 ?rincipal 
organ ; the meaning being, because the organs [or func¬ 
tions,] of the single organ, called understanding, are more 
than one. 4 


i ^ 

^Tfnrm n» 

® The readin g of Vedanti Mahadeva, anil of him alone, ia 

. Ed. 

4 faf^TT 
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b. But then, since understanding [it seems,] alone is the 
principal instrument in furnishing its object [of emanci¬ 
pation] to Soul, and the instrumentality of the others is 
secondary, in this case what is [meant by] secondariness ? l 
[Why are they said to be instrumental at ail . ? ] In regard 
to this he says: 2 

l r l I II 3^ II 

Aph. 39. Because the quality of 
tU ° r ' being most efficient is conjoined with 
the organs; as in the case of an axe. 

a. The quality of the [principal] organ, the understand¬ 
ing, iu the 8b ape of being most efficient on behalf of 
soul, exists, derivatively, in the [other derivative] organs 
Therefore it is made out that an organ is of thirteen 
kinds: such is the connexion with the preceding 
aphorism. 3 

1 Instead of ‘ in this case/ &c., read, ‘ what is the character of 
these [i. e., organs] P * Ed, 

2 wu- 

fT^TUT^ II 

3 
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b. ‘ As in the case of an axe/ As, although the blow 
itself, since it is this that puts an end to our non-posses¬ 
sion of the result, is the principal efficient in the cutting, 
vot the axe, also, is an efficient, because of its close prox¬ 
imity to the quality of being the principal efficient, so [here, 
also]: such is the meaning. He does not here say that 
Sell-consciousness is secondarily efficient, meaning to imply 
that it is one with the internal organ. 1 


c» Specifying the precise state of the case in regard to 
the condition of secondary and principal, he says : 2 


^n: TWFT *RT II Ho II 

Apli . 40. Among the two [the ex- 
of Mind illustrated. terual and the internal organs], the 

principal is Mind ; just as, in the world, 
among troops of dependants. 

a. ‘ - imong the two/ viz., the external and the internal, 
Mind/ i. e., understanding, simply, is * the principal/ i. e., 


1 ^n^r<frr 1 

1 *tt- 

11 
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chief ; in short, is the immediate cause; because it is that 
which furnishes Soul with its end ; just as, among 1 troops 
of dependants, some one single person is the prime minister 
of the king ; and the others, governors of towns, &e., are 
his subordinates: such is the meaning. 1 

b. Here the word ‘Mind’ does not mean the third 
internal organ, 2 [(§ 30. a.) but Intellect, or ‘the Great 
One/] 

c. He tells, in three aphorisms, the reasons why Intel¬ 
lect [or understanding] is the principal : 3 

ssw^rtitct a to a 

Apli. 41. [And Intellect is the prin- 
cipal, or immediate and direct, efficient 
in Soul’s emancipation;] because there 
is no wandering away. 

That is to say: because it [understanding,] per- 


1 w uvr 

n!) 

a 

f%fa: a 


3 
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vade3 all the organs; or because there is no result apart 
from it. 1 




Another reason. 


Aph. 42. So, too, because it [the 
understanding,] is the depository of all 
self-continuant impressions. 


a. Understanding alone is the depository of all self¬ 
continuant impressions, and not the Sight, &c., or Self- 
consciousness, or the Mind ; else it could not happen that 
things formerly seen, and heard, &e., would be remembered 
by the blind, and deaf, &c. 2 


ii 8? ii 

Aph. 43. And because we infer this 
A not her reason. [its preeminence] by reason of its 

meditating. 

a. That is to say : and because we infer its preeminence, 
‘ by reason of its meditating/ i.e., its modification in the 
shape of meditation. For the modification of thought 
call d f meditation * is the noblest of all the modifications 
[incident to Soul, or pure Thought, whose blessedness, or 
state of emancipation, it is to have no modification at all] ; 
and the Understanding itself, which, as being the deposi¬ 
tory thereof, is, further, named Thought \chitta, from the 


iSTRT ^ffVrcfllT^T^Tn^^fhTT- 
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' same root as chinta l \ is nobler than the organs whose 
modifications are other than this: such is the meaning. 2 

b. But then, suppose that the modification f meditation 9 
belongs only to the Soul, [suggests some one]. To thi3 he 
replies : 3 


w. 11 88 II 


Aph. 44. It cannot be of its own 
nature. 


Meditation not cssen * 
tied to Soul. 


a . That is to say : meditation cannot belong to Soul 
essentially; because of the immobility 4 [of Soul; whereas 
* meditation * is an effort]. 

b. But theD, if thus the preeminence belongs to under¬ 
standing alone, how was it said before [at § 2b,] that it is 
the Mind that takes the nature of both [sets ol organs, in 


1 The two words are, respectively, from chit and ehint , which are 
cognate. Ed. 
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apparent contradiction to the view propounded at § 39] ? 
To this he replies: 1 

IlgM II 

*9 \ 

Aph. 45. The condition [as regards 
iJ"dy rgU p n Z^!d’Tr Soul ’ s instruments,] of secondary and 
ttcondary. ’ principal is relative; because of the 
difference of function. 

cl. In respect to the difference of function, the condition, 
as secondary, or principal, of the instruments [of Soul] is 
relative. In the operations of the Sight, &c., the Mind is 
principal; and, in the operation of the Mind, Self-con¬ 
sciousness, and, in the operation of Self-consciousness, 
Intellect, is principal 2 [or precedent]. 

b. But then, what is the cause of this arrangement; 
viz., that, of this [or that] Soul, this [or that] Intellect, 
alone, and not another Intellect, is the instrument ? With 
reference to this, he says: 3 


1 

^ Wp&H I || 

2 ufh 

i *r: 

n 

\ 

3 ^ cjgprn:- 

ftfufufira9ir«ifniTHrf» 
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[viz., ‘ just as ill the world, just as in the world/] implies 
the completion of the Book. 1 

b. So much for [this abstract of] the Second Book, on 
the Products of Nature, in the commentary, on Kapila’s 
Declaration of the Sankhya, composed by the venerable 
Vijnana Acbarya. 2 


1 *rsrfa wn ?r ir^r uw m- 

^t^ct i 

V<> \ 

sfk ^rruT^rP^ 

I ^TcT VM 

ufacT ifh I 

2 stIt ^f^mr?ir4frrf^?T 

srsre^ feffa: ii 


END OF BOOK II. 
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BOOK III. 


ci. In the next place, the gross product of Nature, viz., 
the great elements and the dyad of bodies, is to be 
described ; and, after that, the going into various wombs, 
and the like; [this description being given] with a view 
to that less perfect degree of dispassionateness which is the 
cause of one's engaging upon the means of knowledge ; 
and, after that, with a ^iew to perfect freedom from 
passion, all the means of knowledge are to be told : so the 
Third [Book] commences: 1 


ii ii 


Aph. 1. The origination of the diver¬ 
sified [world of sense] is from that 
which has no difference. 


The elementi whence. 


a. r [Which] has no difference/ i.e., that in which there 
exists not a distinction, in the shape of calmness, fierceness, 
dulness, &c., viz., the Subtile Elements, called ‘ the five 
somethings, simply / from this [set of five] is the origina- 


^ cfcT^r 

rr?rvgr xhr- 

rTcft^TW: II 
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tion of ‘ the diversified,’ [so called] from tlieir possessing 
a difference, in the shape of the calm, &e., viz., the "ross, 
the great Elements: such is the meaning. For, the fact 
of consisting of pleasure, or the like, in the shape of the 
calm, and the rest, is manifested, in the degrees of greater, 
and less, &c., in the gross Elements only, not°in the 
Subtile; because these , since they have but the one form 
of the calm, nremauifest to the concentrated, 1 [practitioners 
of meditation, but to no others], 

b. So then, having stated, by composing the preceding 
Book, the origin of the twenty-three Principles, he states 
the origination, therefrom, of the dyad of bodies : 2 


II S II 

The Body whence.. Aph. 2. Therefrom, of the Body. 

a. ‘ Therefrom/ i.e., from the twenty-three Principles, 

1 ^tt% f¥pr: 

f^WTTjf 

1^: I ff ’SfTT- 

|| 

2 rf^ viimwiiyq ^Tf^^r%cT^T7n- 
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there is the origination of the pair of Bodies, the Gross 
[Body] and the Subtile: such is the meaning. 1 

b . Now he proves that mundane existence could, not be 
accounted for otherwise than bn the ground of the twenty- 
three Principles : 2 

ii ? H 

Aph. 3. From the seed thereof is 

Mumlane existence mundane existence. 
whence. 

a. ( Thereof/ i. e., of the Body; 
‘ from the seed/ i.e., from the Subtile one, as its cause, in 
the shape of the twenty-three Principles, is ‘ mundane 
existence/ i. e., do the going and coming of Soul take 
place ; for it is impossible that, of itself, there should be a 
going, &c., of that which, in virtue of [its] all-pei \ ading- 
ness, is immovable: such is the meaning. hoi Soul, 
being conditioned by the twenty-three Principles, only hy 
means of that investment migrates from Body to Body, 
with a view to experiencing the fruits of previous works. 


1 

II 

2 *mfcT 
iwuo^ffr ii 

3 srfhcw 

wtm: f?- 
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b. He states, also, the limit of mundane existence \ l 


II 8 II 

Aph. 4. And, till there is discrimina- 
Ju™ damexistencetUl tion, there is the energizing of these, 
which have no differences. 

a . The meaning is, that, of all Souls whatever, void of 
the differences of being Lord, or not Lord, &c., [though, 
seemingly, possessed of such differences,] ‘energizing/ 
i. e., mundane existence, is inevitable, even till there is 
discrimination [of Soul from its seeming investments] ; 
and it does not continue after that. 2 

b. He states the reason of this : 3 

II M II 

Aph. 5. Because of [the necessity of] 
The ~ oftUs - the other’s experiencing. 

a. The meaning is: because of the necessity that the 

3 c 

1 h 

2 <trt 

VST 

if 

fv%%rini ^ ^ ii 

cf=T |<THT1 II 

'9 
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other, i.e., that that very [Soul], which does not discri¬ 
minate, should experience the fruit of its own [reputed] 
acts. 1 

b. He states, that, even while there is a Body, during 
the time of mundane existence, fruition [really] is not: 2 


BUfcT ^ ii t? H 

sD X 

Sour, bondage only , A V h - 6 - Tt [Soul,] is now quite free 
teeming. from both. 

f 

a. 6 Now/ i.e., during the time of mundane existence, 
Soul is quite free 6 from both/i.e., from the pairs, viz., 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain, &c.: such is the meaning. 1 

b. He next proceeds to describe, separately, the dyad of 
Bodies : 5 


irrcTTftnpr icra ?rt ii $ u 

Aph. 7. The Gross [Body] usually 

The Gross and the . 0 r> . •, j Ii 

Suhuic Bodies dutin - arises lrom lather and mother; the 

gushed. other one is not so. 


1 

ii 

2 ^VT$fq UUfrT^iT^ $FTT ^TTST^Ti? II 

5 Aniruddha has If c( ^ ? and comments accordingly. JEd, 

?TXrfrT 

xrftH^T defter®!: ii 
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BOOK III., AI>H. 15. 
b. I-Ie states another argument for its being limited 

II C M II 

Aph. 15. And because there is Scrip- 

Anotlicr proof of this. L . « i pp i 

ture for its being iormed ot iood. 

a. That is to say: it, viz., the Subtile Body, cannot be 
all-pervading; because there is a Scripture for its being 
partially formed of food; for, if it were all-prevadiug, it 
would bo eternal. Although Mind, &c., are not formed of 
the Elements, still it is to be understood that they are 
spoken of as formed of food, &c.; because they are filled w ith 
homogeneous particles, through contact with foot. , [as 
the light of a lamp is supplied by contact with the oil]. 

b. For what purpose is the mundane existence, the 
migrating from one body to another [Gioss] bodj, of Sub 

i nfh fafrm ^ i 

cT^fh^frfrT " 

1 nftfenR II 

2 Nagesa has the reading . JBd. 

3 Aniruddhaand Nagesa omit the word xf . Ed. 

4 fa- 

Ttjfa <1 ^ifrr^TR 

C'' 
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tile Bodies, which are unintelligent ? With reference to 
this, he says: 1 


*« 

nr/ „ Apli. 16. The mundane existence of 

migrates. Ui ° <hj Subtile Bodies is for the sake of Soul; 
just like a king’s cooks. 

n. That is to say: as the cooks of a king frequent the 
kitchens for the sake of the king, so the Subtile Bodies 
transmigrate for the sake of Soul. 2 

b. The Subtile Body has been discussed in respect of all 
its peculiarities. He now likewise discusses the Gross 
Body, also: 3 

TTT^HTfrT^T II II 


The Gross Body 
whence. 


Aph. 17. The Body consists of the 
five elements. 


1 ^ntrRrRi f^rwT^t ■fern 

mfrV isw4- 
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<^T*R(T II gf, II 

A.ph . 46. The energizing [of this or 
has sowed° n reapS ° S 16 that Intellect] is for the sake of this 
[or that Soul] ; because of [its] having 
been purchased by the works [or deserts] of this [or that 
Soul] ; just as in the world. 

a. The meaning is, that, ‘the energizing/ i.e., all 
operation, of the instrument is for the sake of this [or that] 
Soul; because of [its] having been purchased by this [or 
that] Soul’s works [or deserts] ; just as in the world. As, 
in the world [or in ordinary affairs], whatever axe, or the 
like, has been purchased by the act, e.g., of buying, by 
whatever man, the operation of that [axe, or the like], 
such as cleaving, is only for the sake of that man [who 
purchased it]: such is the meaning. The import is, that 
therefrom is the distributive allotment of instruments 3 
[inquired about under § 45. £.] 

b . Although there is no act in Soul, because it is im- 


1 Niigesa differs from all the other commentators in reading 

-*Nfq^VT. Ed. 

^ qwiT cjfiTRJ- 

cT^r f^Tf^anirn; sari}: i 
mw* mSfir hr: it 
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movable, still, since it is the means of Soul's experience, it 
is called the act of Soul; just like the victories, &c., of a 
king [which are, really, the acts of his servants] ; because 
of Souks being the owner 1 [of the results of acts ; as the 
king is of the results of the actions of his troops]. 


c. In order to make clear the chiefship of Intellect, he 
sums up, 2 [as follows] : 


«ri: icrroro 

SRcT II 8$ II 

X 

Aph. 47. Admitting that they [the 
Summing up. various instruments of Soul, all] equally 
act, the preeminence belongs to Intellect ; j ust as in the 
world, just as in the world. 

a . Although the action of all the instruments is the 
same, in being for the sake of Soul, still the preeminence 
belongs to Intellect alone : just as in the world. The 
meaning is, because it is just as the preeminence, in the 
world, belongs to the prime minister, among the rulers of 
towns, and the rest, even although there be no difference 
so far as regards their being [all alike workers] for the 
sake of' the king. Therefore, in all the Institutes, Intellect 
alone is celebrated as ‘the Great One.' The repetition 


ttsSt sr- 
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cl The Gross one arises from father and mother, f usually/ 
i.e., for the most part; for there is mention also of a Gross 
Body wo^born of a womb : and * the other/ i.e., the Subtile 
Body, is f not so/ i.e., does not arise from a father and 
mother; because it arises from creation, &c.: such is the 
meaning. 1 


b. lie decides [the question], through disguise by which 
one of the Bodies, Gross and Subtile, the conjunction of the 
pairs [pleasure and pain, &c.,] with Soul takes place. 2 



Aph. 8. To that which arose antece- 
is Ih^lavL % }> stiCs dently it belongs to be that whose result 
bondage. is this; because it is to the one that 

there belongs fruition, not to the other. 

a. * To be that whose result is this/ i.e., to have pleasure 
and pain as its effect [reflected in Soul], belongs to that 
Subtile Body alone whose origin was f antecedent/ i. e., at 
the commencement of the creation [or annus magnus]. 
Why ? Because the fruition of what is called pleasure and 
pain belongs only to c the one/ i. e., the Subtile Body, but 
not to ‘the other/ i. e., the Gross Body ; because all are 
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agreed that there is neither pleasure nor pain, &c., in a 
body of earth : such is the meaning. 1 

b. He tells the nature of the Subtile Body just mentioned: 2 

ii e. 11 

The Subtile Body bow A P h - 9 - The seventeen, as one, are the 
constituted. Subtile Body. 

a. The Subtile Body, further, through its being container 
and contained, is twofold. Here the seventeen, [presently 
mentioned,] mingled, are the Subtile Body; and that, at 
the beginning of a creation, is but one, in the shape of an 
aggregate ; [as the forest, the aggregate of many trees, is 
but one] : such is the meaning. The seventeen are the 
eleven organs, the five Subtile Elements, and Understand¬ 
ing. Self-consciousness is included under Understanding. 1 * 


1 xfe 

<Tr?iI ^7T: I IJcfiFf 

vnrftoi weimtx 
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b. But [one may ask,] if the Subtile Body be one, 
how can there be diverse experiences accordingly as Souls 
are [numerically] distinct, [one from another] ? To this 
he replies : ! 

H °)o II 

Anh. 10. There is distinction of indi- 
individuals. viduals, through diversity ot desert. 

a. Although, at the beginning of the creation [or annus 
magi'us], there was but one Subtile Body, in the shape ot 
that investment [of Soul (see Feddnla-mra, § 62,) named] 
Hiranyagarbha, still, subsequently, moreover, there becomes 
a division of it into individuals,—a plurality, partitively, in 
the shape of individuals;— as, at present, there is, of the 
one Subtile Body of a father, a plurality, partitively, m 
the shape of the Subtile Body of son, daughter, &c. He 
tells the cause of this, saying , k through diversity ot desert ; 
meaning, through actions, &c., which are causes of the 
experiences of other animal souls." 

1 fsnj crft ^ VWliM faist- 

%rw rreTfa rm TOrafawftj ^fwrciT- 
^1 ^frT faff- 

5 bee, for another rendering, the Ration l Rqfutati l p. 36. Ed . 
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b. But then, on this showing, since the Subtile one alone, 
from its being the site of fruition, is [what ought to be de¬ 
noted by the term] Body , how is the term Body applied 
to the Gross one ? To this he replies :* 


^ rTTfTT^T^: II I) 


, Aph. 11. From its being applied to 

is coifed a Body. [viz., to the Subtile one], it is ap¬ 

plied to the Body, which is the taber¬ 
nacle of the abiding thereof. 


a . But then, what proof is there of another body, —other 
than the one consisting of the six sheaths, —serving as a 
tabernacle for the Subtile Body ? With reference to this, 
he says : 2 


'^TcT'PTT^H H ^ II 

Aph. 12. Not independently [can 
the SubtiIe Bod y exist], without that 
/w .?* [Gross Body]; just like a shadow and 

a picture. 

(L That is to say : the Subtile Body does not stand inde¬ 
pendently, ‘without that/ i. e., without a support; as a 
shadow, or as a picture, does not stand without a support. 
And so, having abandoned a Gross Body, in order to go 


1 **FTRcRcH?T 

^ spi j (=RTf II 

* 2 ? II 
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to another world, it is settled that the Subtile Body takes 
another body, to serve as its tabernacle: such is the import. 1 

b. But then [it may be said], of the Subtile Body, since 
it is limited substance, as the Air, or the like, let the Ether 
[or Space], without [its] being attached [to anything], be 
the site : it is purposeless to suppose [its] attachment to 
anything else. To this he replies 

Sj^fq H SfTcRTnT^fW N II S? II 

C\ 

Aph. 13. No, even though it be 

F ■' it must have a KiWorl • because of [its] association 
material supTHjrt. ’ . ... J 

with masses ; just like the sun. 

a. Though it be limited, it does not abide independently, 
without association ; for, since, just like the sun, it consists 
of light, it is inferred to be associated with a mass : such is 
the meaning. All lights, the sun and the rest, are seen only 
under the circumstances of association [ot the luminiferous 
imponderable] with earthy substances; and the Subtile Body 


1 nfejjsrcK hmi mm- 

*nrt ^ fsRfesrsh i <nn ^ wraif? 

C\ 

2 ^(t^rcT^T 

>9 -C\ H 

I rRTf II 
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consists of ‘ Purity/ which is Light: therefore it must be 
associated with the Elements. 1 

6. He determines the magnitude of the Subtile Body: 2 

II S8 II 

C 

She of the Subtile Aph. 14. It is of atomic magnitude ; 

for there is a Scripture for its acting. 

a . ‘It/ the Subtile Body, is ‘of atomic magnitude/ i. e., 
limited, but not absolutely an atom ; because it is declared 
to have parts. Wherefore ? ‘For there is Scripture for its 
actingi. e., because there is Scripture about its acting. 
When a thing is all-prevading, it cannot act [action being 
motion]. But the proper reading is, ‘ because there is 
Scripture for its moving.’ 1 


1 n- 

traits 

^rra^rrfTTffT II 

2 II 

3 The reading rfsSfcPSi: ? on which Vijnana remarks, is 
accepted by Nagtsa. 

Aniruddha is singular in here inserting, as an Aphorism : 

tnrfNcT ifa I Ed. 

1 
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a . That is to say: the Body is a modification of the five 
elements mingled. 1 


b. He mentions another opinion 


.2 


, , Anh. 18. Some say it consists of four 

Another ommon . _ ^ 

elements. 

a. This [is alleged] with the import that the Ether does 
not originate 3 [anything]. 

ii <\<i ii 

, Avh . 19. Others say that it consists 

Another opinion . 1 

of one clement. 

a. The import is, that the body is of Earth only, and the 
other elements are merely supporters. Or ‘of one element 3 
means, of one or other element : 5 [see the Rosicrucian doc¬ 
trine in the Tar ka-san gratia, § 13., &c]. 



c 

II 

2 H 

3 II 

4 One of my MSS. of Auiruddha omits the word . m. 

WRTWtfcT *rq: l srq 
fcTqifhtW II 
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b. lie tells us wliat is proved by the fact that the Body 

consists of the Elements i 1 

i 

II *0 || 

Aph . 20. Intellect is not natural [a 
o/frfcudZam, 6 rCSUU natural result of organization]; because 
it is not found in them severally. 

a. That is to say : since we do not find intellect in the 
separated Elements, intellect is not natural to the Body,— 
which consists of the Elements,—but is adventitious. 2 

b . He states another refutation 3 [of the notion that 
Intellect is a property of the Body]: 

II W II 

A further Argument. , A P lh 2L Atld [ if „ the Bod y had 

tellect natural to it,] there would not 
be the death, &c., of anything. 

a . That is to say : and, if the Body had intellect natural 
to it, there would not be the death, the profound sleep, &e., 

‘ of anything/ of all things. For death, profound sleep, 
imply the body’s being non-intelligent; and this, if 
it were, by its own nature, intelligent, would not take 


1 ^*3} 3if^TZ}fh rr^Tl? II 

H VlWl'fW %rR? 
ff&m: || 

3 wwrpHtmf ii 
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place ; because the essential nature of a thing remains as 
long as the thing remains. 1 

b. Pondering a doubt, as to the assertion [in § 20], viz., 
‘ because it is not found in them severally/ he repels it : 2 

rrpre: 11 ** n 

Apli. 22. If [you say that Intellect 
ti^^sed^^ results from organization, and that] it 
is like the power of something intoxi¬ 
cating, [the ingredients of which, separately, have no 
intoxicating power, we reply, that] this might arise, on 
conjunction, if we had seen, in each [element, something 
conducive to the result]. 

a . But then, as an intoxicating power, though not 
residing in the substances severally, resides in the mixed 
substance, so may Intellect, also, be; if any one say this, 
it is not so. If it had been seen in each [constituent], its 
appearance in the compound might have had place ; but, in 
the casein question, it is not the case that it is seen in each. 


1 utro 

uffT I 

f? ^OTT^cRcTT UT ^ ^TWT- 

sf<r 

H II 

2 H^T^ftfcT ^ cRT^ irfefff II 


3 Aniruddha and Ycdanii Mahddeva read 


^T^Rn^rif^r. 


lid. 
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Therefore, in the illustration [of something intoxicating 
resulting from mixture], it being established, by the In¬ 
stitutes, &c., that there is, in each ingredient, a subtile 
tendency to intoxicate, it is settled only that, at the time 
when these combine, there will be a manifestation of the 
[latent] power of intoxicating; but, in the thing illustrated, 
it is not established, by any proof whatsoever, that there is 
intelligence, in a subfile [or undeveloped] state, in the 
elements separately : such is the meaning. 1 

6. It was stated [§ 16,] that the Subtile Bodies trans¬ 
migrate for the sake of Soul. In regard to this, he tells, in 
two aphorisms, by what operation, dependent on the birth 
of the Subtile Bodies, which means their transmigrations 
into Gross Bodies, what aims of Soul are accomplished: 2 


fsrfkirT^fq ^nf^fcT I 

?r Htfe I OTT SVRT wM 

%*i ii 

2 i rnr fk- 

Wmr ifr 

^rRTTTTT ftwfrT II 

C\ N 
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ii ^ 11 

• Purpose of the Subtile A P h - 23 - From knowledge [acquired 

Body & taking a gross during mundane existence, comes] sal¬ 
vation, [Soules chisf end]. 

a . That is to say: by the transmigration of the Subtile 
Body, through birth, there takes place the direct operation 
of discrimination [between Soul and Non-Soul] ; [and] 
thence, in the shape of emancipation, SouTs [chief] End. 1 


•5*% fawn?* ii ^ ii 

\ 

ApJi . 24. Bondage [which may be 
viewed as one of the ends which Soul 
could arrive at only through the Subtile Body,] is from 
Misconception. 


Bondage whence. 


a. Through the transmigration of the subtile body, from 
misconception, there is that [less worthy] end of soul, in 
the shape of bondage, consisting of pleasure and pain : 
such is the meaning. 2 


b. Liberation and Bondage, [resulting] from knowledge 
and misconception [respectively], have been mentioned. 
Of these, in the first place, he explains Liberation [arising] 
from knowledge : 8 


1 f*n?S^f<TcTT 

wn^rr vraeffanS: » 

felRinfhm ii 
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IS II 


. A P h - 25. Since this [viz., knowledge,] 
cooperutor nor substi- is the precise cause [of liberation], there 
•*“' in mrating SouL is neither association [of anything else 
with it, e. g., good works,] nor alternativeness, [e. g., of 
good works, in its stead]. 

a. In respect of there being neither association nor 
alternativeness, he states an illustration : l 


^SfT*7WTf*R ^TfWHTfw^i 

n ll 

\!) 

Apli. 26. The emancipation of Soul 

This illustrated. does not depend on both [knowledge 
and works, or the like]; as [any end that one aims at 
is not obtained] from dreams and from the waking state, 
[together, or alternatively, which are, severally,] illusory 
and not illusory. 

a. But, even if it be so, [some one may say,] there may 
be association, or alternativeness, of knowledge of the truth 
with that knowledge which is termed Worship ot [the One, 
all-constitutive, divine] Soul; since there is no illusoriness 
in this object of Worship. To this he replies 


1 II 

'O sJJ 

sSHTfnfct UWTf II 
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IcTWlTfcr II *9 II 

Aph. 27. Even of that other it is not 

tuAuif::z tonof com P lete - 

a . Even of 'that other/ i. e., of the 
[just-mentioned] object of worship, the non-illusoriness 
is not complete; because imaginary things, also, enter 
into [our conception of, and overlie, and disguise,] the 
object of worship, the [One, all-constitutive] Soul : such 
is the meaning. 1 

b. He states in what part [of it] is the illusoriness of 
the [object of] Worship, 2 [just referred to] : 

II ^ II 

Aph . 28. Moreover, it is in what is 
Where the fault applies. * . , . ., . ,i r . n -> 

jancied that it is thus [illusory]. 

a . That is to say: 'moreover, it is thus/ i.e., moreover, 
there is illusoriness, in that portion of the thing meditated 
which [portion of it] is fancied by the Mind, [while it 
does not exist in reality] ; for, the object of worship having 
been declared in such texts as, 1 All this, indeed, is 
Brahma/ 3 the illusoriness belongs entirely to that portion 
[of the impure conception of ' the All 9 which presents 
itself, to the undiscriminating, under the aspect] of the 
world.' 1 


1 SKiwwnsrei 

’ KTfasSri II 

3 Chliandogya Upanishad , iii., xiv., 1, Ed, 

1 








minis 


• G 0w/' 



b . Then what profit is there in Worship? With refer¬ 
ence to this, he declares [as follows] i 1 

irfftnfcT 11 ^ ii 

vO t, \ 

Apli. 29. From the achievement of 
TUfrmt of Worship-, |~|-} 1C worship termed] meditation there 

is, to the pure TSoul], all [power] ; like Nature. 

a. Through the effecting of the worship which is termed 
meditation, there becomes, to the ‘ pure,’ i. e., the sinless, 
Soul, all power ; as belongs to Nature : such is the 
meaning. That is to say: as Nature creates, sustains, and 
destroys, so also the Purity of the understanding of the 
worshipper, by instigating Nature, creates, &c. 2 [But 
this is not Liberation, or Soul’s chief end.] 

b. It has been settled that Knowledge alone is the means 
of Liberation. Now he mentions the means of Know¬ 
ledge : 3 

1 T4 ^f^TSfilfTOTSIT^ II 

3 l*Rlf*W3n f^T- 

TO TOJ3J I 

T7^ffR^(T FfefefcRfR 

^fcmwv-r 

V ^ 6 

cftfcT II 

3 wtwt wrfq<TH i 

sTTTO*RT*nf II 
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TTnm^fcTWRH II 30 II 

Removal of obstacles A P J >~ 30. Meditation is [the cause of] 
to knowledge. the removal of Desire. 

a. That is to say: Meditation is the cause of the removal 
of that affection of the mind by objects, which is a hinderer 
of knowledge. 1 

b . With advertence to the fact that knowledge arises 
from the effectuation of Meditation, and not from merely 
commencing upon it, he characterizes the effectuation of „ 
Meditation : 2 

*rnrf?*ffe: u n 

& 

ApL 31. It [Meditation,] is perfected 
pout perfected ** by the repelling of the modifications 

[of the Mind, which ought to be ab¬ 
stracted from all thoughts of anything]. 

a . He mentions also the means of Meditation : s 

ufafe ii II 

Aph. 32. This [Meditation,] is per- ' 
nJdiudh^ condacive 10 fected by Restraint, Postures, and one's 
Duties. 


1 

II 

3 WWtfa II 
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a. That is to say: Meditation results from the triad, 
which shall be mentioned, viz., Restraint, &C. 1 


b. By means of a triad of aphorisms he characterizes, in 
order, Restraint, &c. ; 2 

II II 3 

„ ,,, , Aph. 33. Restraint (of the breath] is 

Restraint of the breath. _ n , . ** , , . J 

by means oi expulsion and retention. 

a. That it is ‘of the breath'’ is gathered from the 
notoriousness 4 [of its being so]. 

b. He characterizes Postures, which come next in order: 5 

ii n 

Aph . 34. Steady and [promoting] 

Postures. . r % u 1 H t 

ease is a [suitablej Posture. 

a. That is to say: that is a Posture which, being 
steady, is a cause of pleasure ; such as the crossing of the 
arms. 6 


1 

cftem: ii 

2 ^^rfcr n 

3 Aniruddha and Ved&nti Malmdeva transpose Aphorisms 33 

and 34. JEd. , 

4 UnU^frT H 

6 STCRftT II 
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One's duty Aph. 35. One’s Duty is the per¬ 

formance of the actions prescribed 
for one’s religious order. 

a. Simple. 2 



ii ii 

Knowledge by Concert- Apli . 36. Through Dispassion and 

tration how attained. Practice. 

a. Simply through more Practice, in the shape of Medi¬ 
tation, accompanied by Dispassion, Knowledge, with its 
instrument, Concentration, takes place in the case of those 
who are most competent [to engage in the matter]: such 
is the meaning. Thus has liberation through knowledge 
been expounded. 3 

b. Alter this, the cause of Bondage, viz.,Misconception, 
declared in [the assertion,] r Bondage is from Miscon¬ 
ception,’ [§ 24], is to bo expounded. Ilere ho first states 
the naturo of Misconception :* 


1 sFlwfcT II 

2 sjrpro H 

3 %F*TUfW- 

^ o_ 

i mN ^trt*rt% ii 

4 tit w 
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TT5f II $$ II 


Misconception divided. 


Aph. 37. The kinds of Misconcep¬ 
tion are five. 


a. That is to say: the subdivisions of Misconception, 
which is the cause of Bondage, are Ignorance, Egoism, 
Desire, Aversion, and Fear of Dissolution ; the five men¬ 
tioned in the Yoga} [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book II., § 3 5 ]. 

b . Having stated the nature of Misconception, he states 
also the nature of its cause, viz., Disability: 8 


rf 4 II 3b H 

The varieties of Dis - Aph. 38. But Disability is of twenty- 

eight sorts. 5 

a. Simple ; c [as explained in the Yogd\. 


WTf II 

*\mi ssrq: 11 

2 The five are there called * afflictions * ( hlesa ). Ed* 

i! 

* This word is omitted by Aniruddha and by Yedanti Maha- 
deva. Ed. 

0 See, for these, Dr. Ballantyne’s edition of the Tattwa-samdsa , 
§ 03. Ed. 

II 
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b. In a couple of aphorisms he mentions [those] two. 
Acquiescence and Perfection, on the prevention of which 
come two sorts of .Disability of tbe Understanding: 1 

rrfbtw II $<> || 

Acquiescence. ApL 39 ' Acquiescence is of nine 

sorts. 


a. He will, himself, explain how it is of nine sorts. 2 



fflfwOSqT II 80 II 


Perfections . Aph . 40. Perfection is of eight sorts. 

a. This, also, he will, himself, explain. 3 

b. Of the aforesaid, viz., Misconception, Disability, Ac¬ 
quiescence, and Perfection, Bince there may be a desire to 
know the particulars, there is, in order, a quaternion of 
aphorisms: 4 

W!c? II 8s II 

ii 

2 wfir n 

3 *BP? ^TRT u 

4 ^RFTT 

C\ 
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Their subdivisions. 


Aph. 41. The subdivisions [of Mis¬ 
conception] are as [declared] aforetime. 


a . The subdivisions of Misconception, which, in a general 
way, have been stated as five, are to be understood to be 
particularized ‘as aforetime/ i. e., just as they have been 
declared by preceding teachers: they are not explained 
here, for fear of prolixity : such is the meaning. 1 


u^farPC^T: ii ste ii 


T „ , Aph. 42. So of the other [viz., Dis- 

ability], L 

a. That is to say : ‘so/ i. e., just as aforetime [§41], the 
divisions ‘of the other/ viz., of Disability, also, which are 
twenty-eight, are to be understood, as regards their par¬ 
ticularities. 2 


II 8$ 11 

Aph. 43. Acquiescence is ninefold, 

Acquiescence divided. , . , ,. .. .. n ,, ^ 

through the distinctions oi ‘the in¬ 
ternal and the rest/ 


1 $ uthtoct: wr- 

C\ C\ 

fwwT^fr^tT ii 
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a. This aphorism is explained by a memorial verse, 1 
[No. 50-]. 


%ft: li gg ll 


Perfection divided. 

tion [is eightfold]. 


Aph. 44. 
[which are 


Through Reasoning, &e. 3 
its subdivisions,] Perfec- 


a. That is to say: Perfection is of eight kinds, through 
its divisions, viz., Reasoning, &c. This aphorism, also, 
has been explained in a memorial verse/ [No 51 4 ]. 


1 ii 

2 Quoted below, from tbo Sanlcliya-Jcarika , with Mr. John Davies’s 
translation : 

HT^n^rr: i 

^ cTTOSfa- 

TfrU: II 

‘ Nine varieties of acquiescence are set forth ; four internal, named 
from Nature, means, time, aud fortune; five external, relating to 
abstinence from objects of sense.’ Ed. 

3 ^rf^: fufirvm i 

4 Here appended, with Mr. Davies’s translation: 

‘ The eight perfections (or means of acquiring perfection) are reason¬ 
ing {uha) i word or oral instruction (sabda), study or loading (adhya- 
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b. But then, how is it said that Perfection consists only 
of ‘ Reasoning, &c./ seeing that it is determined, in all the 
Institutes, that the eight Perfections, viz., [the capacity of 
assuming] atomic bulk, &c., result from recitations, 
austerity, meditation, &c. ? To this he replies : 1 

f^RT ii » 

Aph. 45. Not from any other [than 

The enumeration de- j^t wo }j ave -just stated does real 
jended. . 0 ill 

Perfection arise; because what does 
arise therefrom, e.g., from austerities, is] without abandon¬ 
ment of something else, [viz., Misconception]. 

a . < From any other/ i.e., from anything different from 
the pentad,‘Reasoning, &c./ e. g., from Austerity, &c., 
there is no real Perfection. Why ? c Without abandon¬ 
ment of something else/ i. e., because that Perfection 
[which you choose to call such] takes place positively 
without abandonment of something else, i.e., of Misconcep¬ 
tion : therefore [that Perception], since it is no antagonist 
to mundane existence, is only a semblance of a Perfection, 
and not a real Perfection: such is the meaning." 


yana), the suppression of the three kind* of pain, acquisition of friends, 
and liberality ( dana ). The three fore-mentioned (conditions) are 
checks to perfection/ Ed . 

II 

71 t%f%: i i f^'^T Hcf: Bi 
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b. Now the individuated creation, which was mentioned 
concisely in the assertion, ‘There is distinction of in¬ 
dividuals through diversity of desert/ [§ 10], is set forth 
diffusely d 


ii 81? ii 


Apk. 46. [The creation is that] of 

i The creation viewed in ^ auUiyMona ape the de . 

mons, &c. 

a. Supply, such is that creation, of which ‘the sub¬ 
divisions/ the included divisions, are the demons, &c. This 
is explained in a memorial verse, 2 [No. 53 3 ]. 


fbr%f<cTOT fswum ir 

IR ?R cTT- 
II 

1 ! TOfwnf^fcT *TCRT- 

'^rfv^fvR^rrr: nfcnroS n 

^feftfcT vn*: I ^IT^TTUH II 

** y . . N 

3 It here follows, with the translation of Mr. Davies : 

vRftr i 

umum ud: 11 

3 

‘The divine class has eight varieties; the animal, five. Mankind 
is single in its class. This is, in summary, the world (sarga, emana 
tion,) of living things/ Ed . 
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b. He states that the aforesaid subdivided creation, also, 
is for the sake of Soul : l 


?lf%Trf^WcT II 8$ II 

& & \ 


This creation, also Jor 4M- 47• From Brahma down to a 

Soul's sake. post, f or its [Soul's,] sake is creation, 

till there be discrimination [between Soul and Nature]. 

a. He mentions, further, the division of the subdivided 
creation, in three aphorisms : 2 


II 8b II 


The celestial world. 


Ajih, 48. Aloft, it [the creation,] 
abounds in [the quality of] Purity. 


a. That is to say : e aloft/ above the world of mortals, the 
creation has chiefly [the Quality of] Purity. 3 


OTTfwwr n 8Q. ii 


The infernal world. 


AjjH. 49. Beneath, it [the creation,] 
abounds in Darkness. 


• Beneath/ that is to say, under the world of mortals/ 


; wwrott? ii 

2 f^VTPTHTf *7^^ II 

^ qfv: 

II 

! w?rm 11 
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^ ^Tf^rr^T II qo II 


The world of mortals. 


Aph. 50. In the midst, it [the crea¬ 
tion,] abounds in Passion. 


' a • ‘ In the midst/ that is to say, in the world of mortals. 1 

b. But then, for what reason are there, from one single 
Nature, creations diverse in having, affluently, purity and 
the rest ? With reference to this, he says : 2 


h ms n 

< . > 


Why Nature operates 
diversely. 


' 


Aph. 51. By reason of diversity of 
desert is Nature^s [diverse] behaviour; 
like a born-slave. 


a. Just by reason of diverse desert is the behaviour of 
Nature, as asserted, in the shape of diversitv of operation. 
An illustration of the diversity is [offered in the example], 
like a born-slave/ That is to say: as, of him who is a 
slave from the embryo-state upwards, there are, through 
the aptitude arising from the habit 3 of being a dependant, 
various sorts of behaviour, i. e., of service^ for the sake 
of his master, so 4 [does Nature serve Soul in various 
ways]. 




1 ^ (I 

f^'R'SJT^rRT 

It 

3 Vasand. Vide supra , p. 29, note 2. Ed. 
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b. But then, if the creation aloft is abundant in Purity 
[the element of joy], since SouPs object is really thereby 
effected, what need is there of Liberation ? To this he 
replies : l 


11 a 

Why Heaven is to be ^ph. 52. Even there there is return 
shunned. [to m i 8era ble states of existence] : it is 

to be shunned, by reason of the successive subjections to 
birth, [from which the inhabitants of Heaven enjoy no 
immunity] . 

a . Moreover : 2 




Transitorincss of 
heavenly bliss. 


Aph. 53. Alike [belongs to all] the 
sorrow produced by decay and death. 


i w TnhwirrrcwT % 
WRTirarnnr 

1 ^ ?rf# rm 

vm ^n^r^ur i ?nrTf a 

2 f4 ^ a 

8 Vtdanti Mahildeva lias, instead of Jpr^f, Ed. 

4 Nagesa, according to my sole MS., has mUFTOTf^:- 
^ \’ 
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a. Common to all alike, those that are aloft and those 
beneath, beginning with Brahma and ending with a stock, 
is the ‘sorrow produced by decay and death’; therefore, 
moreover, it [heaven,] is to be shunned: such is the 
meaning. 1 


b. What need of more? The end is not effected by 
absorption into the cause, either; as he tells us : 2 

W II II 

Absorption into AV Aph. 54. Not by absorption into the 
ture ineffectual. cause is there accomplishment of the 

end ; because, as in the case of one who has dived, there is 
a rising again. 

a. In the absence of knowledge of the distinction 
[between Soul and Nature], when indifference towards 
Mind, &c., has resulted from worship of Nature, then 
absorption into Nature takes place ; for it is declared : 
‘Through Dispassion there is absorption into Nature/ 
Even through this, i.e., the absorption into the cause, the 
end is not gained; ‘because there is a rising again ; as in 
the case of one who has dived.* As a man who has dived 
under water rises again, exactly so do Souls which have been 
absorbed into Nature reappear, [at the commencement of a 
new annus magnus], in the condition of Lords ; because it is 

1 'Ri 

2 I SfiRTn 

II 



I 


s 
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impossible that one's Faults should be consumed, without a 
familiarity with the distinction [between Soul and Nature], 
in consequence of the reappearance of Passion, by reason of 
the non-destruction of habits, 1 &c.: such is the meaning. 2 

b- But then, the cause is net by any one caused to act. 

Being independent, then, why does she [Nature,] make that 
grief-occasioning resurrection of her own worshipper ? 

To this he replies: 3 

cfifFT: II MM II 

Apli. 55. Though she be not con- 
yit guided by an end. ’ strained to act, yet this is fitting; 

because of her being devoted to another. 



1 To render sanshara. Ed. - 

2 H- 

WVUFTMT F^frT mm vRT 

\ 

^ ^rff^rrrfe H3*?r^rSU5Trrf I 

toi- 

*RT f^RT 

^rnooj ^rfrfxi i ^?rr: ft 

T* : ^f?r i rRif n 
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а. Though Nature is 1 not constrained to act/ not insti¬ 
gated, not subject to the will of another, yet ‘this is fitting;* 
it is proper that he who i3 absorbed in her should rise 
again. Why ? ‘ Because of her being devoted to another 

i. e., because she seeks Soul’s end. The meaning is, that 
lie who is absorbed in her is again raised up, by Nature* 
for the sake of Soul’s end, which consists in knowledge 
of the distinction [between Nature and Soul]. And Soul's 
end, and the like, are not constrainers of Nature, but 
occasions for the energizing of her whose very being is to 
energize; so that there is nothing detracted from her 
independence. 1 

б. He mentions, further, a proof that Soul rises from 
absorption into Nature: 2 

U ff II Ml? II 

Tit gain of absorption Apli. 56. [He who is absorbed into 
into Nature. Nature must rise again ;J for he becomes 

omniscient and omnipotent [in a subsequent creation]. 


1 $fa 

cflrFi: i ^ i 

Tnjrqr ?- 

ir^fwuF3rRT: ^ ^tt- 

& s 4> 
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a. For ‘he/ viz., he who, in a previous creation, was 
absorbed into the Cause, in a subsequent creation becomes 
‘omniscient and omnipotent;’ the Lord, the First Spirit 1 

h. But then, if that be so, it is impossible to deny 2 a 
L°rd, [which, nevertheless, the Sdnkhyas seem to do]. To 
this he replies : 3 


fbwT it ms ii 

in tchai sense there ApK 57. The existence of such a 
Lord is a settled point. 

a. It is quite agreed, by all, that there is an emergent 
Lord, he who had been absorbed into Nature ; for the 
ground of dispute [between Sdnkhyas and the rest,] is 
altogether about an eternal Lord : such is the meaning.' 4 

b. He expounds diffusely the motive for Nature’s 
creating, which was mentioned only indicatoiilv in the 
first aphorism of the Second Book : 5 


^r^irfaT I) 

3 Pratishedha, on \/bich vide supra, p. 112, note 3. Ed. 

5 nyTHwj: mints* 

%tn: iifrrtn,^f ?T „ 
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^fcf I! Mb' I! 

\ 

Nature's disinterested. f P \ ^ ^ atUV f S Creating is for the 

ness- sake oi another, though it be sponta¬ 

neous ;—for she is not the experiencer ; 
like a carts carrying saffron [for the sake of its 
master]. 

a. But then, it is quite impossible that Nature, being- 
unintelligent, should be, spontaneously, a creator ; for we 
see that a cart, or the like, operates 'uily by reason of 
the efforts of another. To this he replies: 1 

^rFRSfq WvTFf II II 


Nature's spontaneous 
action illustrated. 


Aph. 59. Though she be unintelli- 
gent, yet Nature acts; as is the case with 
milk. 


a * That is to say: as milk, without reference to men’s 
efforts, quite of itself changes into the form of curd, so 
Nature, although she be unintelligent, changes into the 
form of Mind, &c., even without the efforts of any other.- 


■'nrera i 

c * 

cPTIf II 

-qfxTSmtf lT**Rn VTVtm 
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b. This is not rendered tautological by this aphorism, 

‘ As the cow for the calf/ [Book II., § 37] ; because there 
the question was only of the operation of instruments , and 
because cows are intelligent. 1 

c. By means of the exhibition of another illustration, be 
mentions the cause of the thing asserted as aforesaid : 2 



II l) 

Aph. 60. Or as is the case with the 
Another illustration. acts [or on-goings]—for we see tnem— 
of Time, &c. 

a Or a 9 is the case with the acts [or on-goings,] of 
Time, &c., the spontaneous action of Nature is proved from 
what is seen. The action of Time, for example, takes place 
quite spontaneously, in the shape of one season's now 
departing and another’s coming on : let the behaviour of 
Nature, also, be thus; for the supposition conforms to 
observed facts : such is the meaning. 4 



fwfq Wnro HTcft- 

II 

h 

3 One of my MSS. of' Aniniddha has cf • Ed. 

4 qmih Hrf*. ^f^?T 
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b. But, still, a senseless Nature would never energize, or 
would energize the wrong way ; because of there being [in 
her case,] no such communing as, ‘ This is my means of 
producing experience, &e/ To this he replies : 1 

o \ 

Ajpk. 61. From her own nature she 
habit!*™ act3 ^ rom acts, not from thought; like a ser¬ 
vant. 

a. That is to say : as, in the case of an excellent servant, 
naturally, just from habit, 2 the appointed and necessary 
service of the master is engaged in, and not with a view to 
his own enjoyment, just so does Nature energize from 
habit alone. 3 




fuwfif ^rTTcTJ U^rTfrrR^ 

ll 

1 rt^Trn U%- 

^ m< f I <T^ II 

^ \ 

3 As here, so again just below, this word renders sanskara. Ed. 

3 W I ufa- 

^ ?TcT 

cflhr » 

ii 
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^T^I^nf^cT : 1 n n 

Or through the influ - A pit. 62. Or from attraction by De¬ 

serts. which have been from eternity. 

<z. Here the word ‘or*’ is for connecting [this aphorism 
with the preceding one]. Since Desert has been from 
eternity, therefore, moreover, through attraction bv Deserts, 
the energizing of Nature is necessary and rightly distri¬ 
buted : 2 such is the meaning. 3 

6. It being thus settled, then, that Nature is creative for 
the sake of another, he tells us, in the following section, 4 
that, on the completion of that other’s purpose, Liberation 
takes place through Nature’s quite spontaneously ceasing 
to act : 5 

II II 


1 Aniruddha inserts after TT- Ed. 

i qq: qnrRTijrT: qs- 
sq-qf^JcfT 

qqfqfoqq: II 

3 See the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 36. Ed. 

Ed 1 Jiea<1, lnstead of ‘in tto following section,’ ‘by an enunciation.’ 

?r^q qqx^ q^mq: uf»q fuf VTV- 

qT5T^rUUTqT ^TrT Vq qqTrffqcf^ff 
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Nature desists when 
the end is gained. 


Aph . 63. From discriminative know¬ 
ledge there is a cessation of Nature's 
creating ; as is the case with a cook, 


when the cooking has been performed. 


a. When Soul's aim has been accomplished, by means 
of indifference to all else, through discriminative knowledge 
of Soul, Nature's creating ceases; as, when the cooking 
is completed, the labour of the cook ceases: such is the 
meaning. 1 

b. But, at that rate, since Nature’s creating ceases 
through the production of discriminative knowledge in 
the case of a single Soul, we should find all liberated. 
To this he replies : 2 


ITcR II ^ W 

p 

Liberation of one in- Aph. 64. Another remains like an- 
voives not that of all. 0 th er , through her fault. 

a. But ‘ another,’ i. e., one devoid of discriminative know¬ 
ledge, remains f like another,' i. e., just like one bound by 

wt§t w 

xjrw wtvrt firmer saHh ii 

to?: sfb i ?rt^ ii 

3 Aniruddha’s lection of this Aphorism is : ^rTT ScR^T- 

W I Si. 

\ 
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Nature. Why ? c Through her fault/ i.e., through the 
fu^lt which may he described as her not accomplishing that 
soul's aim: such is the meaning. 1 


b. He mentions the fruit of Nature's ceasing to act : 2 

^ • * • s 

II ^ II 

Aph. 65. [The fruit of Nature's 
t rhut. eraiWn cunstst3 ceasing to act], the solitariness of both 

[Nature and Soul], or [which comes to 
the same thing,] of either, is liberation. 

a . ‘ Qf both/ i.e., of Nature and Soul, the e solitariness/ 
i.e., the being alone, the mutual disjunction, in* short, this 
is liberation. 3 

b% But then, how would Nature, having attained indif¬ 
ference, through the mood in the shape of discrimination, 
on the liberation of a single Soul, again engage in creation, 
for the sake of another Soul ? And you are not to say 
that this is no objection, because Nature consists of different 
por : ons, [it is not mother Nature, but the same]; because 
we see, that, even out of the [mortal] constituents of the 


3 3rR?rT 

fevfcr I p I cdjWnW HVFftN 

2 li 

^ T: [^Ucfin%rrT 

tfcf *rRRTStRr|: (I 
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liberated person, viz., his dust, &c., things are created for 
the experience of another. To this he replies : l 

ii Iflf ii 


tr 


<SL 


1 ftr- 

W fRi%: ^f^twttvt Tpr: mi 

i, • v!) v9 C 

cTTH I H ^ ^ ^P* fcf 

\ & 

^P^T- 

vS vD t 

pf^vNlf^fcTl 

Cf 

s Nagesa has fa. 

s Yijnana's genuine reading seems to be f^TrUS His com- 

ment, however, recognizes also the reading of Ani- 

ruddha. One MS. of his work which has been consulted has, like 
Vedanti Mahadeva, J cTS- Nagesa has fvR^PS . m. 

4 *^\ “N 

-FT 0 , instead of -FT 0 , appears to have very little good 
warrant; and Dr. Ballantyne, indeed, translates not ’JX'cJ. 13rf. 

6 Of this Aphorism, and of the comment on it, MSS. of Yijuana’s 
treatise afford a much better text than that here reprinted. In one 
of its more approved forms, that which Yijnana seems to elect, the 

original enunciation runs thus : 5 £{ Sftl 

Tcilr SH T^^cT v -4 ^ ^ 

ture,] does not give over effecting creation, with reference to anoth* r, 
[i. e., another soul than that of the spiritual sage, though she creates 
for such a sage no longer ; and she acta, in so doing,] analogously to 
a snake, with reference to him who is unenlightened as to the real 
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ITow Nature affects 
onr, and not another. 


4ph. 66. Moreover, [when Nature 
ffdistressing the emancipated,] 
ne does not desist, in regard to her 
creative influence on another; as is the case with the 
snake, [which ceases to be a terror,] in respect of him who 
is aware of the truth in regard to the rope [which another 
mistakes for a snake]. 




a. Nature, though, in respect of one Soul, she have de¬ 
sisted, in consequence of discriminative knowledge, does not 
desist as regards her creative influence on another Soul, 
but does create in respect of that one; as the snake [so 
to speak,] does not produce fear, &c., in the case of him 
who is aware of the truth in regard to the rope, but does 
produce it, in respect of him who is ignorant [that what 


character of the rope* [which is mistaken for it; this illusory snake 
keeping him constantly in a state of alarm, though it ceases to affect 
him who has discovered that it is nothing more formidable than a 
yard or two of twisted hemp]. More closely, so far as regards the 
construction of the original : * Furthermore, in like manner as a snake 

goes on influencing him who . [Nature persists] in effecting 

creation,’ &c. 

That upardga, as embodied in the expression srishtyupar&ga , 
signifies ‘causing,’ ‘effecting,’ is the view of both Aniruddha and 
Vedauti Mahadeva, who define it by karana. 

lue Aphorism in question, mainly as just exhibited, together with 
preferable dv vintiona from the comment as given by Dr. Ballantyne, 
will be found at p. 13 of the variants appended to my edition of the 
Sdvkhya~pravachana-hh&shya . Nagesa, following Yijnana very 

closely, explains the Aphorism as follows : j raw ^of 

uf?T 

TOUR rRT sfrfyR nfcf fa^nfq 

SRfrTRI sfo UVT | w. 

^ C 0 
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he looks upon is a rope, and not a snake]: such is the 
meaning. And Nature is likened to a snake, because of 
her disguising Soul, which is likened to a rope. Certain 
unintelligent persons, calling themselves Veddntis , having 
quite failed to understand that such is the drift of such 
examples as those of the rope, the snake, &c., suppose that 
Nature is an absolute nothing, or something merely 
imaginary. The matters of Scripture and of the legal 
institutes are to be elucidated by means of this [or that] 
example offered by the Sankhyas , who assert the reality of 
Nature: it is not the case that the matter is simply esta¬ 
blished to be as is the example ; 1 [the analogy of which is 
not to be overstrained, as if the cases were parallel 
throughout]. 




1 wttt 

-O t sj 

cT ct StfcT W 

nfcr ?r i 

N C\ 

^!cT^?rt ^ TSSTfT^T UKrft- 

s3> v!> v£> 

Wf^fcT I 

^7 I ireim- 

^ 5 t, 

HfaT ^ fh^lfcT II 
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Another consideration Apfi. 67. And from connexion with 

xchy Nature should act. which fc the cause. 

а. ‘ Desert/ which is the cause of creation, in consequence 
of the conjunction of this, also, she creates, for the sake of 
another Soul [than the emancipated one] : such is the 
meaning. 1 

б. But then, since all Souls are alike indifferent, inas¬ 
much as they do not desire [Nature's interference], what 
is it that here determines Nature to act only in regard to 
this one, and to desist in regard to that one ? And Desert 
is not the determiner ; because here, too, there is nothing 
to determine of which Soul what is the Desert; [Desert 
being inferrible only from, and, therefore, not cognizable 
antecendently to, its fruits]. To this he replies: 2 

II I! 

Katun's selection how -Aph. 68. Though there is [on Soul’s 
determined. part, this] indifference, yet want of dis¬ 

crimination is the cause of Nature’s service. 


IpRfoW II 

c 

ferimsfq wr xtr?? wfwafci 

^ f^Hrf fsfi I ^ 

f^nrni^R sRFi f^R f^nH- 

i ?RTf ii 
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a. That is to say: although Souls are indifferent, yet 
JNature, just through [her own] non-discrimination, saying, 
' This is m y master,’ ‘ This is I myself,’ serves Souls’ [to¬ 
wards their eventual emancipation], by creation, &c. And 
so, to what Soul, not having discriminated herself [there¬ 
from], she has the habit 1 of showing herself, in respect just, 
of that one does Nature energize; and this it is that 
determines her: such is the import. 4 

b. Since it is her nature to energize, how can she desist 
even when discrimination has taken place ? To this he 
replies : 3 

» t,<>» 

Nature energhts only Aph . 69. Like a dancer does she, 

till the end is attained. , , , , . . . _ . 9 

though she had been energizing, desist; 
because of the end's having been attained. 

a. Nature s disposition to energize is only for the sake 
of Soul, and not universally. Therefore is it fitting that 


1 Yds and. Vide supra , p. 29, note 2. Ed. 

tori. 

HW Sjq* fanTOSjftlfa UP*: II 
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Nature should desist, though she has been energizing, when 
the end has been attained, in the shape of the effectuation of 
Soul's aim; as a dancer, who has been performing, 
with the view of exhibiting a dance to the spectators, 
desists, on the accomplishment of this: such is the mean¬ 
ing. 1 

b . He states another reason for the cessation : 


WRR 

II II 


Aph. 70. Moreover, when her fault 
is known, Nature does not approach 


This illustrated. 


[Soul] ; like a woman of good family. 

That is to say : Nature, moreover, ashamed at Soul’s 
having seen her fault,— in her transformations, and her 
taking the shape of pain, &c.,— does not again approach 
Soul; ‘like a woman of good family,’ i.e.; as a [frail] woman 
of good family, ashamed at ascertaining that her fault 


1 TRRR 

Ufc! *TOT 

& C 

II 

2 f?R%T II 
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lias been seen by her husband, does not approach her 
husband. 12 

b. But then, if Nature's energizing be for the sake of 
Soul, Soul must be altered by Bondage and Liberation, 
[and not remain the unalterable entity which you allege it 
to be]. To this he replies: 3 


II $C| || 

Aph. 71. Bondage and Liberation 
Bondage* ' Ut °**° do not actually belong to Soul, [and 
would not even appear to do so,] but 
for non-discrimination. 


a. Bondage and Liberation, consisting in the conjunction 
of Pain, and its disjunction, do not ‘actually/ i. e., really, 
belong to Soul; but, in the way mentioned in the fourth 
aphorism, they result only from non-discrimination: such 
is the meaning.* 


1 

^ nwm- 

^fstcTT ^iTTRHq- 

*rif?T rrwf^nt: II 

2 See the Rational Refutation , &c\, p. 61. 
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i 

b. But, in reality. Bondage and Liberation, as declared, 
belong to Nature alone : so be asserts: 1 

ii » 

Bondage is really -Aph. 72. They really belong to Na- 
Nature's. ture, through consociation; like a beast. 

a. Bondage and Liberation, through Pain, really "belong 
to Nature, 2 c through consociation/ i. e., through her being 
hampered by the habits, &e., which are the causes of 
Pain ; as a beast, through its being hampered by a 
rope, experiences Bondage and Liberation; such is the 
meaning. 3 

b. Here, by what causes is there Bondage ? Or by what 
is there Liberation ? To this he replies: 4 


fa cT 

\D C\ 

H 

2 Head : * Bondage and Liberation belong to Nature alone ; be¬ 
cause to it, in truth, belongs misery/ JEd f 

c^f %% i?T^f ^T^T^T- 
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#: wfh irent 

|| SZ || 

Aph. 73. In seven ways does Nature 
an I uZrrtc?ZLl/! ndS bind herself; like the silk-worm: in 
one way does she liberate herself. 

a. By Merit, Dispassion, Supernatural Power, Demerit, 
Ignorance, Non-dispassion, and Want of Power, viz., by 
habits, causes of Pain, in the shape of these seven, * does 
Nature bind herself ’ with Pain; Mike the silk-worm ; ’ i. e., 
as the worm that makes the cocoon binds itself by means 
of the dwelling which itself constructs. And that same 
Nature liberates herself from Pain ‘ in one way/ i.e., by 
linowledge alone: such is the meaning. 8 

b. But then, that which you assert, viz., that Bondage 
and Liberation result from Non-discrimination alone, is 
improper; because Non-discrimination can neither be 


1 Nagesa has . Ed. 

2 Aniruddha and Yedanti MaMdeva have 

TpCTJT. Ed. 

3 7-7- 

wft 

wfh <recT i IN ^ xraifrT* 
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quitted nor assumed, and because, in the world, Pain, and 
its negative, Pleasure, &c., can, themselves, be neither 
quitted nor assumed: otherwise, [if you still insist on 
retaining the opinion objected to], there is disparagement 
of sense-evidence. Having pondered this, he himself [not 
leaving it to a commentator,] explains what was asserted 
in the fourth aphorism : 1 

n n 

A .... . Aph. 74. Non-discrimination is the 

An objection met, 1 

cause [not the thing itself]; [so that] 
there is no disparagement of sense-evidence. 

a. What was asserted before was this, that Non-dis¬ 
crimination is only the occasion of Bondage and Liberation 
in souls, and not that Non-discrimination itself is these two ; 
therefore c there is no disparagement of sense-evidence ;* 
[for, though we see that Pain and Pleasure cannot be 
directly assumed or quitted, yet we also see that causes of 
them cart be assumed or quitted] : such is the meaning. 2 


few II 










5. He mentions, among the means conducive to Dis¬ 
crimination, Study, which is the essence of them: 1 


%ftfcT sSTFTlft Wtf- 

fk: si m ii 

Aph.75. Discrimination is perfected 
nation™ Dtscrxmt ~ through abandonment [of everything], 
expressed by a ( No, No/ through study 
of the [twenty-five] Principles. 

а . Discrimination is effected through study of th$ 
Principles, in the shape of abandoning, by a * No, No/ 
in regard to things unintelligent, ending with Nature, the 
conceit [that Nature, or any of her products, is Soul], 
All the others [enumerated in the list of means] are only 
supplemental to Study: such is the meaning. 2 

б. He states a speciality in regard to the perfecting of 
Discrimination: 3 

^rfwftB^Tnt 4 KPW it II 


1 

HTf II 

2 irtw ^fcT 

i icrr- 

ii 

3 n 

* Vedauti Mahadeva has • jw* 
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Aph. 76. Through the difference of 
eJu^Zr^wherL those competent [to engage in the 

matter at all], there is no necessity 
[that each and every one should at once be successful]. 

a . Since there is a division, among those competent, into 
the sluggish, &c., though study be made, there is no cer¬ 
tainty that, in this very birth, Discrimination will be 
accomplished: such is the meaning. Therefore, every one 
should, by strenuousness in study, acquire for himself the 
highest degree of competency: such is the import. 1 

b. He states that Liberation takes place solely through 
the effecting of Discrimination, and not otherwise : 2 



n ss u 

nO C- 

Aph. 77. Since what [Pain] has been 
JiZScadiZ™' spelled returns again, there comes, 
even from medium [but imperfect,] 
Discrimination, experience, [which it is desired to get en¬ 
tirely rid of]. 

a. But sluggish Discrimination [lower even than the 


2 

i ^^nrrftRiRTrRTU ht<^- 

Wr: *RT^ftfrf hr: ii 


' fTORT II 

* The reading of Aniruddha is . Ed. 
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middling variety], antecedently to direct intuition, consists 
only of Hearing, Pondering, and Meditating: such is tlie 
division 1 [of Discrimination]. 


u ii 

Of nitration during Aph. 78. And lie wlio, living, is libe- 

li f e - rated. 

a . That is to say : he, also, who, while living, is liberated 
is just in the condition of medium Discrimination. 5 

b. He adduces evidence for there being some one libe¬ 
rated, though still living: 4 




Proof that this may be. 


Aph. 79. It is proved by the fact of 
instructed and instructor. 


a. That is to say : it is proved that there are such as are 
liberated during life, by the mention, in the Institutes, on 
the subject of Discrimination, 5 of the relation of preceptor 


1 ^ WRH- 
S2JPPR1W1 Wn fwu: II 

2 The xf is omitted by Yedanti Mahadeva. JZ<L 

8 3fk**T#T$fh *nrcft- 

ii 

4 mmmz u 

v!> 

5 This I have substituted for * Liberation/ a more oversight. Edo 
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and pupil; i. e., because it is only one liberated during life 
that can be an instructor 1 [in this matter]. 


il bo II 

v»> 

Furtherproof. Aph. 80. And there is Scripture. 

a. There is also Scripture for there being persons 
liberated during life. 3 

b. But then, merely through hearing, too, one might 
become [qualified to be] an instructor. To this he replies: 4 


ScTCsrrn m ii 

A suggestion repelled. A P h ' 81 * [ Alld not thjl ° u g h merel y 
hearing is one qualified to become an 

instructor] : otherwise, there were blind tradition. 

«. That is to say : otherwise, since even a person of slug¬ 
gish Discrimination [but who, yet, had heard would be 
an instructor, we should have a blind handing dowir’ [of 
doctrines which would speedily become corrupted or lost]. 

5fNpw^%x^|iTO- 

is 

2 None of the commentators but Vijuana recognizes an Aphorism 
in these words ; and it is very doubtful whether even he does so. 2£d± 

! ii 

^ WRT I il 
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b. But then, when, through Knowledge, one*s works 
[which are the cause of mundane existence,] have perished, 
how can there [still] be life ? To this he replies : 1 


II II 

Aph, 82. Possessed of a body, [the 
t lw!L$Z% mpaMe emancipated sage goes on living]; like 
the whirling of a wheel. 

a . Even on the cessation of tho action of the potter, the 
wheel, of itself, revolves for some time, in consequence of 
the motal inertia resulting from the previous action. JSo ? 
after knowledge, though actions do not arise, yet, through 
the [self-continuant] action of antecedent acts, possessing 
an energizing body, he remains living, yet liberated; 2 
[and, if he did not, but if every one who gained true 
knowledge were, on gaining it, to disappear, true know¬ 
ledge would cease to be handed down orally ; and Kapila, 
probably, did not contemplate books, or did not think 
these a secure depository of the doctrine]: such is the 
meaning. 8 



1 sTT^ nfc? 3R RTcf I 

mm ii 

2 For another rendering, see the Rational Refutation , &c., 
p. 31. JSd. 

3 Tpfaf ffl i fr i r rqg ra - 

sD w Cv 
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6. But then, since the continuance 1 of experience, &c., 
is put an end to by that ‘ Meditation with distinct recog¬ 
nition of the object/ which [see Yoga Aphorisms, Book I., 
§ 17/] is the cause of knowledge, how r can one retain a 
body ? To this he replies : 3 


ii ii 


Aph. 83, This [retention of a body] 
offt^mrtai tit" 3 is occasioned by tbe least vestige of 
impression. 

a . That is to say: the retention of a body is caused by 
even the least remains of those impressions 4 of objects 
which are the causes of having a body. 5 

h . He recapitulates the sense of the declarations of the 
Institute : 6 


1 Jasana. Vide supra, p. 29, note 2. Ed. 

2 Which here follows, with Dr. Ballantyne’s translation : fk- 

I ‘ [Medi- 

tation, of the kind called] that in which there is distinct recognition 
[arises, in its fourfold shape,] from the attendance of (1) argumenta¬ 
tion (pitarka), (2) deliberation ( vichara), (3) beatitude ( dnanda ), 
and (4) egotism (asmitd)* Ed. 

3 ^ HFIT%TO- 

i cr^Tf ii 

4 This is to render the technicality sanskara. Ed. 

ii 

5 h 
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^pm 1 wto- 
w rucT ii ta ii 


Recapitulation. 


Apli . 84. That which was to be done 
has been done, when entire Cessation of 
Pain has resulted from Discrimination ; not otherwise, not 
otherwise. 


a. So much for the Third Book, on Dispassion. 2 


1 Yijnana, according to some copies of bis work, has 

the preferable reading, and that of all the other commentators known 
to me. J Vd. 


3 ifn %F^TtqR^<fN: ll 


END OF BOOK III. 
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BOOK IY. 


-Now, by means of a collection of narratives, recognized 
in the Institutes, the means of discriminative knowledge 
are to be displayed: so, for this purpose the Fourth Book 
is commenced. 1 

11 h ii 

Soul set right by hear . Aph. 1. As in the case of the king's 

son, from instruction as to the truth 
[come3 discrimination between Soul and Nature]. 

a. ‘ Discrimination J is supplied from the concluding 
aphorism of the preceding section. The meaning is : as, 
in the case of the king's son, discrimination is produced 
by instruction as to the truth. The story, here, is as 
follows : A certain king's son, in consequence of his being 
born under the [unlucky] star of the tenth portion 2 [of the 
twenty-seven portions into which the ecliptic is divided], 
having been expelled from his city, and reared by a certain 
forester, remains under the idea, that ‘ I am a forester.' 
Having learned that he is alive, a certain minister informs 
him: 4 Thou art not a forester ; thou art a king's son/ 


TffTqr- 

«rr*r 11 

3 The Sanskrit yields * under the star [named] Gaoda.’ Ed. 
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As he, immediately, having abandoned the idea of his 
being an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal state, 
saying, ‘ I am a 1ring? so, too, it [the Soul], in consequence 
of the instruction of some kind person, to the effect that 
€ Thou, who didst originate from the First Soul, which mani¬ 
fests itself njerely as pure Thought, art [thyself,] a portion 
thereof/ having abandoned the idea of its being Nature [or 
of being something material or phenomenal], rests simply 
upon its own nature, saying, ' Since I am the son of 
Brahma, I am, myself, Brahma, and not something 
mundane, different therefromsuch is the meaning. 1 

5. He exhibits another story, to prove that even women, 


1 ! TTSTJ- 

WRrT s 

I t siTRT ^ 

% I R W RilTT 

RWFT ifcT 

& 

mw ru orfi^w. 

rrtO#* srw a 
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Sudras, &c., may gain the [one desirable] end, through a 
Brahman, by hearing the instructions of a Brahman : 1 


n ^ ii 


Even when the instruc¬ 
tion is not addressed to 
the Uarer. 


Apli . 2. As in the case of the gob¬ 
lin, even when the instruction was for 
the sake of another, [the chance hearer 
may be benefited]. 


a. That is to say: though the instruction in regard to 
the truth was being delivered, by the venerable Krishna, 
for Arjuna’s benefit, knowledge of the distinction [between 
Soul and Nature] was produced in the case of a goblin 
standing near [and overhearing the discourse]: and so 
it may happen in the case of others, too. 2 


5. And, if knowledge is not produced from once instruct¬ 
ing, then a repetition of the instruction is to be made; to 
which effect he adduces another story: 8 


1 snwi 

*rra ii 

2 

3JTRWIH- 

ii 
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II ? II 

Aph. 3. Repetition [is to be made], if 

(i Mce.s,yy of incUca. ^ from Qnce instructingj [the end be 

gained]. 

a. That is to say : a repetition of instruction, also, is to 
be made; because, in the Chhandogya [ UpcwishadX 1 and 
the like, there is mention of Aruni, and others, as 
having more than once instructed Swetaketu and others. 3 

b . With a view to the removal of desire, he sets forth, 
with an illustration, the fragility, &c., of Soul's accompani¬ 
ments : 3 

ii 2 ii 

Aph . 4. As in the case of father and 
dashing™**°f mun ' son; since both are seen; [the one, to 
die, and the other, to be born]. 

a. That is to say : Discrimination takes place, through 
dispassion, in consequence of its being inferred, in respect 
of one’s own self, also, that there is death and birth ; iince 
these are seen in the case of father and son. This has 


1 VI., i., <fcc. Ed. 

% ^j#an %T- 

ffaw. II 

flfrronpifu h 
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been stated as follows : ‘ The coming into being, and the 
departure, of Soul [entangled in Nature], 1 may be inferred 
from [the case of] father and son. 2 

6. He next explains, by illustrative stories, the subser¬ 
vients to the perfecting of knowledge in him in whom 
knowledge has arisen, and who is devoid of passion : 0 


H M II 


Voluntary abandon¬ 
ment distinguished from 
‘ involuntary . 


Aph. 5. One experiences pleasure or 
pain [alternatively], from [voluntary] 
abandonment or [forcible] separation ; 


as in the case of a hawk. 


a. That is to say: since people become happy by the 
abandonment of tilings, and unhappy by [forcible] separa¬ 
tion from them, acceptance of them ought not to be made; 
‘ as in the case of a hawk. M For a hawk, when he has food 
[before him], if he be driven away 5 by any one, is grieved 


1 Bead, instead of ‘ of Soul,’ &c., ‘ of one’s self.’ Ed. 

ii 

3 in: fqmw 1 SJ-R- 

4 See the Mahahhdruta , iii., 6648. Ed. 

s bead, * molested (upahatya). Dr. Kalian 1 '/no followed an error 
•f the press, apahaty: , which he did not observe that I had pointed 
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at being separated from the food; [but] if, of his own 
accord, he leaves it, then he is free from grief. 1 

II % II 

How s<>ui oii'jht to Aph. 6. As in the case of a snake and 

ohawloit Nature. s km. 

a. That is to say : as a snake readily abandons its old skin, 
from knowing that it ought to be quitted, just so he who 
desires liberation should abandon Nature, experienced 
through a long period, and effete, when he knows that it 
ought to be quitted. Thus it has been said: As a snake 
. . its old skin/ &c. 3 


<SL 


out in the corrigenda to my edition of the Sdnkkya-pravachana- 
bhdshya . Ed. 

1 ^TT^TT HIFR 

^ *ref?r 

ff W*fcT cT^T 

i| 

2 Two of my MSS. have J the rest, -fa- 

#*R>- I have restored the etymological form of the word. Ed 

differ 

% ihrjSTT i rfpw i sfHfr 

srsrm^KU ii 
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<SL 


l . And, when abandoned, he should not again accept 
Nature and the rest. So, in regard to this, he says: 1 


II $ II 

MAui e ™ mVtim Pr °~ 4ph. 7. Or as an amputated hand. 

a. As no one takes back again an amputated hand, just 
so this [Nature], when abandoned, he should not readmit: 
such is the meaning. The word ‘OrMs used in the sense 
of ‘ moreover 2 [the import of the conjunction being 
superadditive, not alternative]. 

II t II 

Apli. 8. What is not a means [of 
Duty to I# sacrificed liberation is] not to be thought about, 
to salvation. [ as con d uce8 only] to bondage; as 

in the case of Bharata. 

a . That which is not an immediate cause of Discrimina 
lion, even though it may be a duty, still is ‘not to be 
thought about ; 7 i. e., intention of the mind towards the 
performance thereof is not to be made; since it tends 
to Bondage, from its making us forget Discrimination. 
€ As in the case of Bharata : 7 that is to say, as was the case 


II 

2 W rftft- 
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with the royal sage Bharata's cherishing Dinanatha’s 1 
fawn; though [this was] in accordance with duty. 2 

^Ccf x II Q. II 

^ , Aph. 9. From [association with] 

Company to be avoided. . . 

many there is obstruction to concentra¬ 
tion; through passion, &c. ; as in the case of a girPs shells. 1 

a. Association is not to be made with many; because, 
when there is association with many, there is disturbance, 
through the manifestation of Passion, &c., which destroys 
concentration ; as a jingling is produced by the mutual 


l The original, dindndtkcz, compounded of dma and cuiathcij 
4 miserable and having uo master/ is an epithet of 4 fawn. 

For the story of Bharata and the fawn, see the T ishtiu-pu / 

Book ii., Chap. xiii. Ed. 

ifrsm rTc^TS'R fa- 

cTTHR H ^fcT fa- 

I VTOTIH I W *Ptc V® 

-qtW 

f^T^: II 

is the reading of Aniruddha. • Ed. 


4 See the Mah&bhdyata y xii., 6652. Ed . 








contact of the shells on a girl’s wrist: such is the 
meaning. 1 


c^N Ii SO !l 

Even that of cm. A P h - 10 - J ust s0 ’ from [ fche com P an J' 

of] two, also. 

a . Just so, even from two there is obstruction to concen¬ 
tration ; therefore one ought to abide quite alone: such is 
the meaning. 2 


fam: ndt ftiuwRm u ii 

t 

Blessedness of those Aph. 11. He who is without hope is 
ivho expect nothing. happy; like Pingala. 3 


a. Having abandoned hope, let a man become possessed 
of the happiness called contentment; c like Pingala;* 
that is to say ; os the courtesan called Pingala., desiring 
a lover, having found no lover, being despondent, became 
happy, when she had left off hoping. 4 


1 ^ -mrii ft tt- 

*n<raf?rerf: ii 

a See the Mahdbhdrata, xii,. 6447. Ed. 

^in^f FTvtw 
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b. But then, granting that Pain may cease, on the cessa¬ 
tion of hope, yet how can there be happiness , in the absence 
of causes thereof? It is replied : That natural happi¬ 
ness, resulting from the predominance of Purity in the 
mind, which remains obscured by hope, itself resumes its 
influence, on the departure of hope ; as is the case with 
the coolness of water which [supposed natural coolness] 
had been hindered [from manifesting itself,] by heat : 
there is not, in this case, any need of means . And it is 
laid down that precisely this is happiness of Soul. 1 

c . Since it is an obstructer of Concentration, exertion 
with a view to experience is not to be made, since this will 
be effected quite otherwise; as he states : 2 


fhftw w$\ sftr- 

IS 

flreftr *rTct um- 

’CfcT It 
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SFfTWSfa WH? TO* ^r9^cT II ^ H 

6 O N 

Aph 12. [One may be happy,] even 

Exertion needless. without exertion; like a serpent happy 
in another's house. 

a. Supply, ‘he may be happy.' The rest is simple. So 
it has been said : 1 ‘ The building of a house is, assuredly, 
painful, and in no way pleasant. A serpent, having entered 
the dwelling made by another [e. g., a rat], does find 
comfort.' 2 

be From Institutes, and from preceptors, only the essence 
is to be accepted ; since, otherwise, it may be impossible 
to concentrate the attention, from there being, by 
reason of implications, 3 discussions, &c., discrepancies in 
declared unessential parts, and from the multiplicity of 
topics. So he says: 4 


1 Quoted from the Hah&bh&rata , xii., 6649. Ed. 

2 W i ^ I a 

^17 I UfTWt ff W? ^ I 

UW. Tlfenu? II 

O N»> 

3 Ahhyupagama, * aooeptings' (of positions, Ac.). Ed. 

^RFJcTRT II 
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Aph. 13. Though he devote himself 
to many Institutes and teachers, a 
taking of the essence [is to be made] ; 
as is the case with the bee. 


A bee-like eclecticism 
recommetulcd. 


a. Supply e is to be made/ The rest is simple. Thus 
it has been said : ‘From small Institutes, and from great, 
the intelligent man should take, from all quarters, the 
essence; as the bee does from the flowers. 5 1 


b. Be the other means what they may, the direct posses¬ 
sion of Discrimination is to be effected only by intentness, 
through maintaining Meditation; as he tells us : 2 

(i sg n 

Intentness on one object. ' A P lu 14 The Meditation is not inter- 

rupted of him whose mind is intent on 
one object; like the maker of arrows. 8 

a. As, in the case of a maker of arrows, with his mind 
intent solely on the making of an arrow, the exclusion of 


1 ^srf$rfn w. i i crprei 

^1 

2 uiW cf^TT u- 

II 

3 See the 1 lahdbhdrata , iii., G65L Ed. 
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other thoughts is not interrupted even by a king's passing 
at his side, so, too, of him whose mind is intent on one 
point there is in no way an * interruption of meditation/ 
i. e., a failure to exclude other thoughts. 1 



II II 3 


Aph. 15. Through transgression of 
gJrnld idth mpuniiy?' tie enjoined rules there is failure in 
the aim ; as in the world. 


a. Whatever rule, for the practisers of Concentration, 
has been laid down in the Institutes, if it be transgressed, 
then the end, viz., the effecting of knowledge, is not 
attained. £ As in the world.' That is to say : just as, in 
ordinary life, if the enjoined procedures, &c., in regard to a 
medicine, or the like, be neglected, this or that effect 
thereof will not be obtained. 4 


tTsh *TTR<T(fq ^ fN# 

ii 

2 Aniruddha reads Ed. 

Nagesa is singular in here, apparently, adding, as an aphorism : 

* These words W in the midst of Vijnana’s comment, 
and there introduce a quotation from the MahdbMrata. Ed. 

3 ?: 
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b. He states, further, that, if the rules be forgotten , the 
end will not he gained: 1 


II II 

Rules must not be Aph. 16. Moreover, if they be for- 

forgottcn. gotten; as in the case of the female frog. 

a . This is plain. And the story of the female frog is this : 
A certain king, having gone to hunt, saw a beautiful 
damsel in the forest. And she, being solicited in marriage 
by the king, made this stipulation: ‘ When water shall 
be shown to me by thee, then I must depart/ But, on one 
occasion, when wearied with sport, she asked the king, 
* Where is water ? 9 The king, too, forgetting his agree¬ 
ment, showed her the water. Then she, having become 
the she-frog Kdmarupini, 2, daughter of the king of the 
frogs, entered the water. And then the king, though he 
sought her with nets, &c., did not regain her. 3 


^ vr^fcT i w 

(T*r= 

forfeit rT^f^rc: II 

1 11 

2 Probably this is an epithet, * changing one’s form at will,* not a 
proper name. Ed. 

3 jgmro i t ^f^- 

^jwi nut ^ i 

UT ^ TT^T Tfllf^UT ftPW 

mi mi *ra^- 
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b. He mentions a story with reference to the necessity 
of reflecting on the words of the teacher, as well as hear¬ 
ing them : l 

faiN^wcT« is 

Jpk. 17. Not even though instruction 
al^ia^hearTny^ he heard is the end gained, without re¬ 
flexion ; as in the case of Virochana. 4 

a . By c reflexion , is meant such consideration as deter¬ 
mines the import of the teacher's words. -Without this, 
though the instruction be heard, knowledge of the truth 
does not necessarily follow; for it is written, that, though 
hearing the instruction of Prajapati, Virochana, as 


fhfcT I TT^J <t H5ITH 

RrU I firm w ^ri- 

^ ciTRf^^T II 


1 

II 

V i danti Mahadeva Las simply TsV 

3 He reading of Aniruddha is Ed. 

4 ^ co ^ ie Vhhundoyijx Upanishad, viii. # viii.. 4. Ed, 
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between Indra and Yirochana, wanted discrimination, 
from want of reflexion 

ll U li 

^ , . , , Aph. 13. Of those two, it [reflexion,] 

was seen m the case oi Indra [only]. 

a . Of those two who are mentioned, [indicated] by the 
expression i of those two/ reflexion [was seen, &c.]. And, 
as between those two, viz., Indra and Yirochana, reflexion 
was seen in the case of Indra: such is the meanings 

b. And be tells us, that, by him who desires to under¬ 
stand thoroughly, attendance on the teacher should be 
practised for a long time : s 

ii ^ ii 


1 fa- 

I t sfa <TR^rTC- 

fa^fa Stffafaft- 

fatt^res faw- 

ii 

fa^rfafa^i towJ ii 

%m ii 
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The process requires Aph. 1 9. Having performed reverence. 


the duties of a student, and attendance, 


one has success after a long time; as in his case. 

a- ‘ A s in his case.' That is to say : as in the case of 
Indra,, so in the case of another, too, only after having 
practised, under a preceptor, reverence, study of the Vedas , 
sei vice, &c., is there ' success/ i. e., the revelation of truth ; 
not otherwise. 1 


^ 3iTvrfaW|“ Tm^RrT v I! II 2 

The time for the pro- Aph. 20. There is no determination 
f mtraee suc ' of the time ; as in the case of Yama- 

Ltssive slates < 



a. In the arising of knowledge, there is 'no determina¬ 
tion of the time/ as, for instance, in its taking place only 
from causes dependent on the senses. 'As in the case of 
Vamadeva/ That is to say: as, in consequence of causes 
pertaining to a previous life, knowledge arose, in the case 
of Vamadeva, even when in embryo, so it may in the case 
of another. 4 



1 ^ i SWMMWifV Jrcrfnt- 





rulhu seems to intend, as an aphorism, after No. 20, 


2 Aniruddhi 
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b. But then, since it is written, that the means of 
knowledge need be nothing other than devotion to those 
[viz., Brahma, &c.,] who [unlike the Absolute,] have 
Qualities, knowledge may result from this. Why, then, 
a hard and subtle process of Concentration ? To this he 
replies: 1 


*» 

■for a ^ a 



T - . Apli. 21. Tlirough devotion to some- 

altogether unprojitaMc. tiling under a superinduced form, 
[attainment to, or approach towards, 
knowledge takes place] by degrees; as in the case of those 
who devote themselves to sacrifices. 

ci. Supply c there is attainment.* Through devotion to 
Souls, e.g., Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, under the forms 
superinduced on them, the effecting of knowledge takes 
place ‘ by degrees/ i. e., by the successive attainment of 


?rrfa i i it- 

WTW?f sTR Hf^fcT 

%FRfcT I <RTf II 

2 Here the aphorism ends, in my copies of N&gesAi commentary, 
and also in some copies of Vijuana’s Commentary which 1 examined 
in India. Ed, 
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the worlds of Brahma, &c., or else through the purification 
of the Good principle, &c., but not directly ; as is the 
case with sacrificers [whose slaughter of animals, requiring 
to be expiated, throws them back, so far, in the road to 
emancipation] : such is the meaning. 1 

b. He tells us, that, moreover, there is no certainty that 
successive rise to the worlds of Brahma, &c., would effect 
knowledge : 2 

\\ II 

Apli. 22. Moreover, after the attain- 
Scriptural proof that ment of wb at [like the world of Brahma,] 

heaven (lives not libera- . . r ., - .. n . , 

tion. “ is other [than the state oi emancipated 

soul], there is return [to mundane 
existence] ; because it is written [in the 5th PrapdthaJca of 
the Chhandogya Upanishad *]: * From conjunction with the 
five fires there is birth/ &c. 




1 fafwfocRqsJrS i 

FT sjUTRsq- 

8 One of my copies of Aniruddha omits after 

Ed. 

4 This reference is taken from Vijnana, who, however, does not 
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a. He exhibits an illustration, to the effect that the 
effecting of knowledge takes place only in the case of 
him who is free from passion : J 



ii ii 


Aph. 23. By him who is free from 
tratcd. passion what is to be left is left, and 

what is to be taken is taken ; as in the 
case of the swan and the milk. 

a. That is to say: only by him who is free from passion 
is there a quitting 'of what is to be left/'i. e., of Nature, 
&c., and a taking ‘ of what is to be taken/ i. e., of Soul; as 
it is only the swan, — and not the crow, or the like,—that, 
out of milk and water mingled, by means of leaving the 
unimportant water, takes the valuable milk, 3 [as the Hindus 
insist that it does]. 


represent that the original of the words * From conjunction/ &c., is 
found, literally, in the Chhandogya TJpanishad . Ed. 

1 II 

2 Vijn&ua, according to some MSS , has, peculiarly, f^R- 

®N ♦ 

TPJT^n^R ; and his comment, in tho^e MSS., follows this 
reading. Ed. 

3 fRRn- 

UTT^rT- 
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<SL 


h . He tells us tliat both of these also take place in 
consequence of association with a perfect 1 man : 2 

^TfcW^Tl-fT 3 c^cT II ^ II 


Benefit of good society. 


Aph. 24. Or through association 
with one who has obtained excellence ; 4 
as in the case thereof. 

a . That is to say: moreover, from association with him 
by whom ‘ excellence/ i. e., excellence in knowledge, has 
been obtained, the aforesaid [discrimination] takes place; 
just as in the case of the swan, [§ 23] ; as, in the case 
of Alarka, 4 Discrimination manifested itself spontaneously, 
merely through simple association with Dattatreya. 5 

b . He tells us that we ought not to associate with those 
who are infected with desire ; 6 

^ '5T^c? 7 II II 


1 Siddha. Vide supra, p. 115, note 3. For the cognate siddlii , 
vide infra , p. 310, note 4. Ed. 


2 » 

v 3 Nagesa omits qr Ed. 

1 See the JSf&rkandeya-pur&na, ch. xvi. Ed. 

fqqqj: II 

5 n 

>Aniraddhah M F| | 
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Aph. 25. Not of his own accord 
JlgX °f u ’ uuitabk should he go near one who is in- 
fected with desire; like the parrot. 

a . Association is not to be made, voluntarily, with a 
person infected with desire. ‘Like the parrot/ That 
is to say : just as the bird [called a] parrot, by reason of its 
being exceedingly beautiful, does not [by going near 
people,] act in a rash manner, through fear of being 
imprisoned by those who covet it for its beauty. 1 

b. And he states the harm of association with those who 
labour under desire : 2 


w^rcT it ^ 11 

0/this further. A P k 26 ' [ Else he ma y become ] 

bound, by conjunction with the cords ; 
as in the case of the parrot. 

a. And, in the case of associating with those persons, he 
may become bound, ‘by conjunction with the cords/ i.e., 
by conjunction with their Desire, &c., [the Qualities, 
punningly compared to cords] ; just ‘ as in the case of the 


1 TFTt 1 ^ WR 3TFRT* U#t ^ '<mW> I 

TfcT 

ii 

2 cT \\ 

3 All the commentators but Vijnana read instead of 

W. Ed - 


X 








Wpsr^ 



parrot*/ that is to say, just as the bird [called a] parrot 
becomes bound by the cords, i. e., the ropes, of the hunter. 1 


b. He determines, by two [aphorisms], the means of 
[effecting] dispassion : 2 

\ 

5T ii ii 

Aph, 27. Not by enjoyment is desire 

Means of dispassion, j n . 1 

J h appeased; as m the case oi the saint. 

a. That is to say : as, in the case of the saint, Saubhari, 2 
desire was not appeased by enjoyment, so, also in the case 
of others, it is not. 4 

b . But, further: 5 

ll sb n 

Of this further. A P L 28 ' Fr0m 8eeiu g tlle fault ° f 

both. 


1 fret b# w 

cTff^4: H 

? ^m qT^m^RTT^frT II 

3 Seo the Visitnu-purdna, Booh iv., Ch. ii. and iii. Ed. 

4 rf II 
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a. That is to say : only * from seeing the fault/ e. g., of 
being changeable, of consisting of pain, &e., ‘ of both/ 
i. e., of Nature and her productions, does the appeasing of 
desire take place; just as in the case of the saint [§ 27]. 
For it is written, that Saubhari, just from seeing the evil 
of society, was afterwards dispassionate. 1 

b, He tells us that incompetency even to accept in¬ 
struction attaches to him who is infected with the fault 
of desire, &c : 2 


Agitation excludes in- Apll.2§. Not ill the Case of him 
whose mind is disturbed does the seed 
of instruction sprout; as in the case of Aja. 

a. In him whose mind is disturbed by desire, &c., 
not even does a sprout spring up from that seed of the 
tree of knowledge which is in the shape of instruction. ‘ As 
in the case of Aja/ That is to say : as not a sprout from 


1 wft: 3ffcrc^r4% 

Tmnfcr^fcT *rfa- 

I UTWftfj vm- 

II 

Cx 

Wf II 

3 Yijnaoa, agreeably to some MSS., has 

One of my MSS. of Aniruddha has . Ed. 
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the seed of instruction, though delivered to him by Ya- 
sishtha, sprang up in the king named Aja, whose mind 
was disturbed by grief for his wife. 12 

6. What need of more? 3 


STFTTUHnmfa II 3© II 


Of this further. 


Apli. 30. Not even a mere semblance 
[of this true knowledge arises in him 
whose mind is disturbed]; as in the case of a foul mirror. 


ci. Even superficial knowledge does not arise, from 
instruction, in one whose mind is disturbed, through the 
obstruction caused by its wandering away, e. g., to other 
objects; as an object is not reflected in a foul mirror, 
through the obstruction caused by the impurities: such is 
the meaning. 4 


1 cTRiifft- 

sfa i i 

ssnt: ii 

Kalidasa's Raghur ms a, Book viii. Ed. 

3 (I 

pU^TcT^RRfq ^57- 

fkm- u 
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b. Or, if knowledge should spring up in any kind of 
way, still it may not, he tells us, be in accordance with 
the instruction : l 


rf ?T|R<TT II II 


Aph. 31. Nor, even though, sprung 


Knowledge not nrccs - therefrom, is that [knowledge, neees- 


nnowieupe not nrccs- tucicuum, iniib ^Knowledge, neees- 
tartiy perfect knowledge, garily,] in accordance therewith; like 


the lotus. 


a. Though sprung € therefrom/ i.e., from instruc¬ 
tion, knowledge is not [necessarily,] in accordance with 
the instruction, in case this has not been entirely under¬ 
stood. ‘Like the lotus/ That is to say: just as the 
lotus, though the seed be of the best, is not in accordance 
with the seed, when the mud is faulty. The mind of the 
student is compared to the mud [in which the lotus-seed 
was sown]. 


1 ^ W^Pf f^-R STRcT 



Yedanti Maliadeva reads 



WrafSTO ^ *Rf<T 5^nS: 5 n£ 

\ 
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<5. Bat then, since the Soul's end is, indeed, gained by 
[the attainment of] supernatural power in the worlds 
[§ 21. a .] of Brahmd, &c., to what purpose is the effecting 
of knowledge, with so much toil, for liberation ? To this 
he replies : l 


fafetcT II ^ II 

Aph. 32. ISTot even on the attain- 
Uiss. alCn n0t per f ect ment of glorification has that been 
done which was to be done; as is the 
case with the perfection 1 of the objects worshipped, as is 
the case with the perfection of the objects worshipped. 

a. Even though one attain to supernatural power, ‘ that 
has not been done which was to be done/ i. e.,*the end has 
not been gained ; because it is attended by the grief of de¬ 
ficiency and excess. c As is the case with the perfection 
of the objects worshipped/ That is to say: as, though the 
possession of perfection [so called,] belongs to ‘ the objects 


1 TT^UqfuSIT 

Pw^cTTCKTT IPtoN sfPTfrwqT- 

| ?RTW II 


2 According to N&ges'a and Veddnti Mahideva, ; and this 

lliuta, a synonym of bhHi, the former explains by riswarya. See 
note 4, below. JEcL 

3 One of my MSS. of Aniraddha omits . Ed. 

4 Nsfela, commenting on this aphorism, explains siddhi, here 
rendered perfection, by aiswarya ,«supernatural power.’ Ed. 
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worshipped/ i. e., to Brahma, &c., [still] that has not been 
done which was to be done ; since it is written, that even 
these, while in the sleep of Concentration, &c., [still] 
practise Concentration, [from fear of losing wluit they have 

attained to], J ust in like manner is the case with him who, 
by the worship of these, has attained to their supernatural 
power. Such is the meaning. 1 


h . So much for the Fourth Book, that of Tales, in the 
Commentary, composed by Vijnana Bhikshu, on Kapila’s 
Declaration of the Sankliya. 2 


1 ^cTRcTT 

i ^TOfnf^rcT i 

rrtt RRRfq i 

cT^vttr^t rrIMrtrIrir:» 

2 'Sfcf fR^RfRTHJRWR 

*rrr RTO ii 


END OF BOOK IV. 
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BOOK V. 


a. The tenets of his Institute are completed. Next is 
begun a Fifth Book, in order to set aside the priina facie 
notions of others in regard to his Institute. Among those, 
m the first place he disposes of the objection that the 
Benediction implied by the expression ‘ "Well/ in the 
first Aphorism [of Book I.], is purposeless : l 

fh 2 in ii * 

Reasons for a Bcnc- Aph. 1. The [use of a] Benediction 
dietary Opening, [ is justified] by the practice of the 

good, by our seeing its fruit, and by Scripture. 

ft. The [use of a] Benediction, which we made, is proved 
to be proper to be made, by these proofs: such is the 


■q^rrrwr'^ I 

mvm « 


2 Aniruddha Las, instead of 
p. 310, note 2, for I7iuti. JEd. 



Vide supra> 
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moaning. The word iti is intended to preclude the expect¬ 
ation of any other reasons. 1 

b. He repels those who entertain the prima facie view, 
that what was asserted in the expression , c because it is not 
proved that there is a Lord 9 [see Book I., Aph. 92], is 
not made out ; because [forsooth,] his existence is proved 
by his being the giver of the fruits of works : 2 3 


cfiTOT • II * il 

Needlessness of a A P% 2 * Not from its [the world’s,] 
Lord ’ being governed by a Lord is there the 

effectuation of fruit; for it is by works [i.e., by merit and 
demerit,] that this is accomplished. 

a. That is to say: it is not proper [to suppose] the effec¬ 
tuation of the change [of the elements] into the shape of 
the [appropriate] fruit of works, on the ground that the 
cause is * governed by a Lord ; 9 because it is possible for 


1 ottS!: 

'farURWh \\ 

9 cTOtxiW SiTRT*- 

^f^TcTrTMT 
differ ii 

* For another rendering, see the Rational Refutation , &o.. 

p. 78. Ed. 

i Aniruddha’s reading is and Yedanti Maha- 

deva has 
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the fruit to be effected by the works [i.e., the merit and 
demerit,] alone, which are indispensable; [and, if we do 
make the additional and cumbrous supposition of a Lord, 
he cannot reward a man otherwise than according to 
his works]. 12 8 

. declares, further, in [several] aphorisms, that it 

is not the case that the Lord is the giver of fruit: 3 


II 3 || 

\ X 


The supposed Lord 
would be selfish. 


Aph. 3. [If a Lord were governor, 
then,] Irom intending his own benefit, 
his government [would be selfish], as is the case [with or¬ 
dinary governors] in the world. 


a. If the Lord were the governor, then his government 
would be only for his own benefit; as is the case [with 
ordinary rulers] in the world: such is the meaning 1 

O * 


1 

ii 

ii0 :^ so ;r hat different transiation> the “ *** 
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b. In reply to the doubt, ‘ grant that the Lord, also, be 
benefited : what harm ? J he says : 1 

ii 8 ii 


And, therefore , 
the Lord spoken of. 


not 


Apli. 4. [He must, then, be] just 
like a worldly lord, [and] otherwise 
[than you desire that we should conceive of him]. 


a. If we agree that the Lord, also, is benefited, he, also, 
must be something mundane, f just like a worldly lord; 5 
because, since his desires are [on that supposition,] not 
[previously] satisfied, he must be liable to grief, &c.: 
such is the meaning. 2 


b. In reply to the doubt, f be it even so/ he says : 3 


Rifbufasfit m ii ^ ii 


The difficulty perhaps 
originates in a mistaken 
expression . 


Aph. 5. Or [let the name of Lord 
be] technical. 


a. If, whilst there exists also a world, there be a Lord, 
then let yours, like ours, be merely a technical term for 


1 m ^fMwsr- 

ii 

3 cRR H 
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that soul which emerged at the commencement of the 
creation ; since there cannot be an eternal lordship, be¬ 
cause of the contradiction between mundaneness and the 
having 1 an unobstructed will : such is the meaning. 1 

b. He states another objection to the Lord*s being the 
governor : 2 


II % II 

Objection to there Aph. 6. This [position, viz., that 
being a Lord. there is a Lord,] cannot be established 

without [assuming that he is affected by] Passion; because 
that is the determinate cause [of all energizing]. 

a• That is to say: moreover, ic cannot be proved that ho 
is a govemov , unless there be Passion ; because Passion is 
the determinate cause of activity. 4 


1 

ii 

2 li 

5!Ufref^: is the lection of Vcdanti Mahadeva, in the 
tost, and also in the comment. Hd. 

4 ^ tm ftpn srrf^Trpf ftwfcT 
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b. But then, be it so, that there is Passion in the Lord;, 
even. To this he replies i 1 



trstjw ii $ ii 

This objection, further. . A f l ‘ 7> . Mor e°™r, were that [Pas. 

sionj conjoined with him, he could not 

be eternally free. 

a. That is to say: moreover, if it be agreed that there 
is conjunction [of the Lord] with Passion, he cannot be 
eternally free; and, therefore, thy tenet [of his eternal 
freedom] is invalidated. 2 

b. Pray [let us ask], does lordship arise from the imme¬ 
diate union, with Soul, of the wishes, &c., which we hold to 
be properties of Nature, [not properties of Soul] ? Or from 
an influence by reason of the mere existence of proximity, 
as in the case of the magnet ? Of these he condemns the 
former alternative: 3 


1 untsqfarc i cHUf a 

^TloPSf ^ II 

mm u 
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Objection , on one Aph. 8. If it were from the con- 
y junction oi the properties of Nature, it 

would turn out that there is association, [which Scripture 
denies of Soul]. 


а . From the conjunction, with Soul, of ‘ the properties 
of Nature/ i. e., Desire, &c., Soul, also, would turn out 
[contrary to Scripture,] to be associated with properties. 2 

б. But, in regard to the latter [alternative], he says ; s 


II Q II 


Objection , on the other Aph. 9. If it were from the mere 
branch - existence [of Nature, not in association, 

but simply in proximity], then lordship would belong to 
every one. 


1 mftr: is the reading of Vijnana, in 

r,ome and, in somj, that of Ndgesa, who, however, in others, 

omits ^'cT • M, 

\ 

is 

8 3Tn*T ^ II 

* Son* MSS. of Vijnana exhibit, instead of > 

£d. x 
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a. That is to say : if lordship is by reason of the mere 
existence of proximity, as in the case of the magnet 
[which becomes affected by the simple proximity of iron], 
then it is settled, as we quite intend it should be, that 
even all men, indifferently, experiencers in this or that 
[cycle of] creation, [may] have lordship ; because it is only 
by conjunction with all experiencers, that Nature pro¬ 
duces Mind, &c. And, therefore, your tenet of there 
being only one Lord is invalidated . 1 

b. Be it as you allege ; yet these are false reasonings; 
because they contradict the evidence which establishes [the 
existence of] a Lord. Otherwise, Nature, also, could be 
disproved by thousands of false reasonings of the like sort* 
He therefore says : 2 


WIWRH cTfrBfe ^0 || 


Denial that there i* A P h - 10 ‘ It; is not established [that 
any evidence o/ a Lord, there is an eternal Lord]; because 

there is no evidence of it. 



t't BWB'ar cTtRRF| HlpipSji 

ifcT || 

I XTOT^mfq qi- 

ftr^ ^Tf II 
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a. Its establishment, i.e., the establishing that there is 
an eternal Lord. Of the Lord, in the first place, there is 
not s^se-evidence ; so that only the evidences of inference 
and of testimony can be offered; and these are inapplicable : 
such is the meaning . 1 

b. The inapplicability he sets forth in two aphorisms : 2 

im (( 

Denial Oat it can he A P h ' U- There is no inferential 
established by inference. p roo f [ 0 f there being a Lord] ; because 

there is [here] no [case of invariable] association [between 
a sign and that which it might betoken]. 

a . 'Association/ i.e., invariable concomitancv. 'There 
is none/ i.e., none exists, [in this case]. And so there is 
no inferential proof of there being a Lord ; because, in 
such arguments as, 'Mind, or the like, has a maker, be¬ 
cause it is a product/ [the fact of] invariable concomitancy 8, 
is not established ; since there is no compulsion [that 
every product should have had an intelligent maker]. 
Such is the meaning . 1 


1 I cTRrH^USf 

mm ^ ^ w 

€\ \ 

3 rgdjyatoa, here rendered, is regarded as a synonym of vydpti, 
by which mtnuatidka, ‘ association/ is interpreted just above. Hence 
1 Lave bracketed the words •' the fact of.’ FA. 
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6. jN or, moreover, he tells us, is there [the evidence of ] 
Testimony 1 [to there being a Lord] : 

II II 


Denial that there is Apli. 12. Moreover, tliero is Seri]'*- 
ScriptureM it. ture for [this world’s] being the pro¬ 

duct of Nature, [not of a Lord], 

a. Scripture asserts, exclusively, that the world is the 
product of Nature, not that it has Soul for its cause. 2 


b. He refutes, diffusely, by a cluster [of seven apho¬ 
risms], 5 the opinion of an opponent in regard to that which 
was established in the first Section, 1 viz., 'Bondage 
does not arise from Ignorance,’ [conjoined with Soul] . 5 ° 



v!) 

1 nlfk WTf II 
i! 

8 Read, instead of ‘by a cluster,’ &c., 'by enunciations.’ Vide 
p. 264, note 4, supra. Ed. 

4 Pada, here used for adhydya, which the translator renders bv 
‘ Book.’ For the Aphorism referred to, and carelessly quoted in part, 
vide supra, p. 24. Ed. 

^ wtei fwerr; ii 
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11 ^ 11 

Conjunction, in the Aph. 13. With that which is solitary 
IZidt a e cc S niradic- there cannot be conjunction of th e 
t>on - property of Ignorance. 

a . Since Soul has no association [with anything what¬ 
ever], it is plainly impossible for it to be united with the 
property of Ignorance. 1 

b. But then, [it may be replied,] what is to be asserted 
is, that the conjunction of Ignorance is simply through 
force of Ignorance [which is a negation, or nonentity] ; 
and so, since this is no reality, there is no association occa¬ 
sioned thereby. To this he replies : 2 

cilM II II 

. „ , Aph. 14. Since the existence of this 

A suggestion repelled. _ 

[alleged negative Ignorance] is esta¬ 
blished [only] on the ground of its [pretended] conjunction, 
there is a vicious circle. 3 

a. And, if it is by the conjunction of Ignorance that 
Ignorance is established, there is ‘a vicious circle/ [lite- 


sto ^*Rrrtfn n 

cRT ^ I a 


l'or a 1 erent translation of this Aphorism, and of what intro¬ 
duces and succeeds * see the Rational Refutation, Ac, p. 257. Ed. 
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rally, a resting of each on the other, alternately], a rest¬ 
ing a thing on itself, or, in short, a regressus in infinitum} 


b. In reply to the doubt [suggested by the Naiyayika], 
‘ but then, as in the case of seed and sprout, the regressus 
in infinitum is no objection/ he replies : 2 


H II II 

Aph. 15. It is not as in the case of 
gilning° urld ° U ' see<1 and sprout; for Scripture teaches 
that the world has a beginning. 

a. There cannot belong to it such a regressus in infini¬ 
tum as that of seed and sprout; because there is Scripture 
for the fact that the mundane state of souls, consisting of 
all undesirable things, viz., Ignorance, &c., had a begin¬ 
ning. For we hear, in Scripture, that these cease to exist 
at the dissolution of all things, in profound sleep, &c. 
Such is the meaning. 3 


b. But then, [you Vedantis will say], according to us, 
Ignorance is technically so termed, and is not, e. g., in 



1 

tfcT W II 

|EfTf II 
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the shape, specified by the Yoga , of supposing what is not 
soul to be soul; and so, just like your c Nature/ since this 
[Ignorance] of ours has an unbroken eternity, though it 
be lodged in Soul, there is no disparagement of the solitari¬ 
ness thereof: in regard to this doubt, having deliberated 
on this artificial sense of the word ‘Ignorance/ he objects 
to it : l 

^ h 

Sonl and knowledge A P h ‘ 16 - ThcI1 Brabma WOuld 
not identical . • found to be excluded [from existence] ; 

because he is something else than knowledge. 

a. If the meaning of the word ‘ Ignorance 7 (avidyd) be 
only ‘ otherness than knowledge/ then Brahma , soul itself, 
would be found to be excluded, to perish, through his 
being annihilable by knowledge; since he is other than 
knowledge : such is the meaning. 4 [Further] : 


1 

cRT ^ w- 

cTSTT 

2 Ono of my MSS. of Nagesa Las ■ Ed. 

found in Borne !MSS. of Vijnana, ia the reading of 
Aniruddha and of Nagesa. j Ed. 
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ii ii 


Knowledge , wof trrcZw- 
rfin// ignorance , would be 
resultless. 


Aph. 17. Were there not exclusion, 
then there would be resultlessness. 


a. But, if the existence of ignorance were really not 
excluded by knowledge, then there would be resultlessness 
of knowledge, because of its not debarring Ignorance, 
[which is the only result competent to knowledge] : such 
is the meaning. 1 

b. lie censures the other alternative, 2 [viz., that know¬ 
ledge might exclude Soul]: 

II St II 

Apli . 18. If it [Ignorance,] meant 
tbe bein o excludible by Knowledge, it 
nish • would be [predicable], in like manner, 

of the world, also. 

a. If, on the other hand, the being excludible by Know¬ 
ledge, in the case of the soul, which possesses properties, 


^T^m^rPn ^rrirt 

m ii 

1 nft ftrSRT H ^T^cT 

jriff 

II 
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be, indeed, what is meant by the being Ignorance, in that 
case ‘ the world/ the whole mundane system, viz.. Nature, 
Mind, &e., would, also, in like manner, be Ignorance. 
And so, the whole mundane system being merely Igno¬ 
rance, since the Ignorance would be annihilated by one 
man's knowledge, the mundane system would become in¬ 
visible to others, also. Such is the import. 1 


li il 

c\ \ 

Aph . 19. If it [Ignorance,] were of 

The Veddnta theory ^j ia ^ na t U re, it would be something 

Klj-contradictory. } ° 

that had a commencement. 

a . Or suppose it to be the case, that to be Ignorance 
means simply the being excludible by Knowledge, still 
such a thing could not have had an eternal existence in 
souls [as held by Vedantis (see § 15, #.)], but must have 
had a commencement. For it is proved, by such re- 


1 ^ %% ^7Rf*TT 

?RT *rf?T 3R<T: P^ffTR- 
tssttct t 

Ti ^T^TT- 

Owing to a clerical defect, both my MSS. of Nagesa’s work 
omit this Aphorism, and also much of the comment, preceding and 
following it. Ed . 
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cited texts as, f Consisting of knowledge alone/ 12 &c., 
that, at the time of the universal dissolution, &c., the soul 
consists of Knowledge alone. Such is the meaning. 
Therefore, it is settled that there is no other Ignorance, 
annihilable by Knowledge, than that stated in the Yoga 
system; and this is a property of the understanding 
only, not a property of the soul. 3 


b. By a cluster of [six] aphorisms/ he clears up the 
prima facie view of an opponent, in regard to that which 
was stated in the same Book [Book V., § 2], that Na¬ 
ture's energizing is due to Merit: 5 


1 JBrih ad dr any ale a TJpanishady ii. 4,12; or Satapatha-brahmana , 
Xiv., 5, 4,12. Ed. 

2 Professor Gough has, 1 a pure indifference of thought/ Philosophy 
of the Upanishadsy p. 153. Ed. 

f^Tri cpnfh cTT^rerc: 

urefhfa: xrsRTft 

few I ^Tr^qWsn 

fen II 

4 Bead, instead of 1 by a cluster/ <fec., ‘ by enunciations/ Ed . 
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^ V4TWR: I?^ifrR5T^%fwm’ II II 
& \ 


Merit is undeniable. 


Aplu 20. There is no denying Me¬ 
rit; because of the diversity in the 
operations of Nature. 

a. Merit is not to be denied on the ground of its being 
no object of sense; because it is inferred; since, other¬ 
wise, * the diversity in the operations of Nature y [accommo¬ 
dating one person, and inconveniencing another,] would 
be unaccounted for: such is the meaning. 1 

b. He states further proof, also : 2 

ii n 

Aph . 21. It [the existence of Me 
Proofs of tu,. rit,] is established by Scripture, by 

tokens, &c. 

a. He shows to be a fallacy the argument of tho oppo¬ 
nent, that Merit exists not, because of there being no 
sense-evidence of it: s 

^ II ^ II 
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Sense-evidence not the 
only kind of evidence. 


Aph . 22. There is, here, no ne¬ 
cessity ; for there is room for other 
proofs. 


a. That is to say: there is no necessity that a thing of 
which there is no mundane sense-evidence must be non¬ 
existent ; because things are subject to other proofs. 1 

b. lie proves that there exists Demerit, as well as 
Merit: 2 

w w 

Demerit as certain as Aph. 23. It is thus, moreover, in 
Merit. t 

both cases. 


a. That is to say: the proofs apply to Demerit, just as 
they do to Merit. 3 

: il II 

Aph . 24. If the existence [of Merit] 
saw. pT00 f°f eac ^ tliC be as of course, [because, otherwise, 
something would be unaccounted for], 
the same is the case in respect of both. 

a. But then, merit is proved to exist by a natural conse¬ 
quence in this shape, viz., that, otherwise, an injunction 
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would be unaccounted for; but there is none such in re¬ 
spect of demerit: so how can Scriptural or logical argu¬ 
ment be extended to demerit ? If any one says this, it is not 
so; since there is proof, in the shape of natural consequence, 

‘ it is alike, in respect of both/ i. e., of both merit and 
demerit; because, otherwise, a prohibitory injunction, such 
as, * lie should not approach another's wife/ would be 
unaccounted for. Such is the meaning. 1 

3. He repels the doubt, that, if Merit, &c., be ac¬ 
knowledged [to exist], then, in consequence of souls' 
having properties, &c., they must be liable to modifi¬ 
cation, &c.: 2 

ii ii 

Aph . 25. It is of the internal organ 3 
jrcrii,%c„ inhere in j- not of sou q tbat Merit, &o, are the 

properties. 


1 rre vn- 

fffe UT ^ ffcT ^crfcrfT- 

^fcT 

v*> 

f^fer : ti 

2 -^r^fNrf rifi 

^Tf^^rT qft- 

ftfcT Ii 

Tlie great internal organ * (mahat), called also buddhi , is here 
refer/-.d to. See Book L, Aph. 64, a. Aniruddha’s comment runs : 
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a. In the expression { &c.* are included all those that 
are stated, in the Vaiseskika Institute, as peculiar qualities 
of soul. 12 

b. [To the objection, that the existence of an internal 
organ, as well as of the Qualities from which such might 
arise, is debarred by Scripture, he replies] : 

wW m ii w 

Aph. 26. And of the Qualities, &c., 

The Qualities exist, there is not absolute debarment. 

tkouyh not in soul. 

a. The Qualities, viz., Purity, &c., and their properties, 
viz., happiness, &c., and their products, also, viz., Mind, &c., 
are not denied essentially, but are denied only adjunc- 
tively in respect of soul; just as we deny that heat [in red- 
hot iron,] belongs to the iron. 3 

b . In regard to the doubt, ‘ Why, again, do we not deny 


Tfci: I 

ii 

2 Vide supra , p. 71, Aph. Gl, b. Ed. 
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them an essence, a3 we do to what is meant by the words 
sleep, wish , &c ?’ he says : 1 


The aijove thesis ar- Aph. 27. By a conjunction of thefivo 
members [of an argumentative state¬ 
ment] we discern [that] Happiness [exists]. 

a. Here, in order to get a particular subject of his 
assertion, he takes happiness alone, one portion of the 
matter in dispute, as a representative of the entire matter. 
But the better reading is, ‘ we discern [that] Happiness, 
<kc., [exist]/ The five members of an argumentative 
statement are the Proposition, Reason, Example, Syn¬ 
thesis [of the two premises], and Conclusion'; and, by the 
‘conjunction,’ i. e., the combination, of these, all things, 
viz.. Happiness, &c., are proved to exist. Such is the 
moaning. 1 


1 W' : W4 ^TVt * HW 

1 One of my MSS. of Aniruddha has • Ed. 

3 Nagesa has 

, the lection which, according 

to Yijnana, is to be ju-eferred. Ed. 

4 f¥*r ^ 

uriffir t: l w^T- 
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b. And the employment [of the argument] is this : 

(1) Pleasure is real; 

(2) Because it produces motion in something. 

(3) ; Whatever produces motion in anything is 

real, as are sentient beings ; 

(4) And pleasure produces motion in things, in 

the way of horripilation, &c.: 

(5) Therefore, it is real. 1 

c. But then the Ch&rv&Jca , next, doubts whether there be 
any evidence other than sense-evidence; since [he contends,] 
there is no truth in the assertion [of an inductive conclu¬ 


sion], that such and such is pervaded by such and 
such, &c. 2 3 


£* * 


faflfew II 

1 nttRWIR I RcT I ^mfiPTRiT- 

\ 5 \ 



^ KRR I ct^HUR- 

fw 


8 For the Cliarvakas rejection of the authority of inference, see 
pp. 6, el seq.y of the translation of the Sarva-darsana-sangraka by 
Professors Cowell and Gough. Ed, 
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The validity of infer- Aphi 28. Not from once apprehend- 

cnce questioned. • • • x l • t i 

' mg is a connexion established. 

a. That is to say : from once apprehending concomitance 
[of a supposed token and the thing betokened], a f con¬ 
nexion/ h e., a pervadedness [or invariable attendedness 
of the token by the betokened,] is not established; and 
frequency [of the same apprehension] follows 1 [the rule of 
the single apprehension; just as a thousand times nothing 
amount to nothing]. Therefore [argues the sceptic,] 
since the apprehending of an invariable attendedness 
is impossible, nothing can be. established by Inference. 
[This] he clears up: 2 

II ^0. II 

Aph. 29. Pervadedness is a constant 
Tins point cleared up. consociation of characters, in the case 
of both, or of one of them. 

a . { Consociation of characters \ i. e., consociation in the 
fact of being characters [or properties of something] ; in 
short, concomitancy. And so we mean, that that concomi- 
tancy is f pervadedness/ [furnishing solid ground for infer- 


1 As suggestive of the correction here required, see Professor 
Cowell’s Aphorisms of Sdndilya, & c., p. 8, text and foot-note. Ed. 

yr^ici+t i 

3 ftagesa has, instead of 

. Ed. 
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ence], which is invariably non-errant, whether in the case 
of ‘ both/ the predicate and the reason, or in the case of ‘ one 
of them/ the reason only. * Of both’ is mentioned with 
reference to the case of ‘equal pervadedness [e. g., every 
equilateral triangle is equiangular, and, conversely, every 
equiangular triangle is equilateral]. And the iuvariableness 
may be apprehended through an appropriate confutation 
[or reductio ad absurdum of the denial of it] ; so that there 
is no impossibility in apprehending * pervadedness/ [and 
of inferring on the strength of it]. Such is the import. 1 

b. He declares that Pervadedness is not an additional 
principle, consisting, e. g., of some such power as is to be 
mentioned 3 [in § 31] : 

^ 11 30 n 

Pervadedness not an 30. It [Pervadedness,] is not 

additional principle. [as some think (see § 31),] an addi¬ 
tional principle [over and above the 
twenty-five (Book I., § 61)]; for it is unsuitable to postulate 
entities [praeter rationem ]. 


1 ^r sffr 

^r?r l cRT 

H sfcT II 

2 TRT^FtR ^ 

II 
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a. c Pervadedness y is not an entity other than a fixed con¬ 
sociation of characters ; because it is unsuitable to suppose, 
further, some entity as the residence of what constitutes 
f pervadedness/ But we consider that what constitutes 
4 pervadedness ’ belongs to extant things simply. Such i3 
the meaning. 1 

5. He states the opinion of others: 2 



: II ^ ii 


Aph. 31. [But certain] teachers say 
that it [Pervadedness,] is [another prin¬ 
ciple, in addition to the twenty-five,] 
resulting from the power/of the thing itself. 


A heterodox opinion 
regarding ‘ Pervaded - 
ness.' 


a . But other teachers assert that ‘ Pervadedness , is, 
positively, a separate principle, in the shape of a species of 
power, generated by the native power of the * pervaded/ 
But [they continue,] ( Pervadedness 7 is not simply a power 
of the [pervaded] thing itself; else it would exist wherever 
the thing is, [which * pervadedness 1 doe3 not do]. For 
smoke, when it has gone to another place [than the point 
of its origination], is not attended by fire; and, by going 
into another place, that power is put an end to. Therefore 
[contend these teachers,] there is no over-extension in the 


1 w *nfW *?- 

^prtsfq 

it 

WfcRTf II 


2 
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above-stated definition; for, according to our doctrine, the 
smoke [which betokens fire] is to be specialized as that which 
is at the time of origination. Such is the import. 1 


ifir wftw ii ^ ii 



- . . „ T Aph. 32. Panchasikha- says that it 

„ Opinion of Panclia - r<T> , j . ,, J . « 

*t&ha. [ Pervadedness, J is the possession ot 

the power of the sustained. 

a - That is to say : Panchasikha holds that pervading ness 
is the power which consists in being the sustainer, and that 
‘Pervadedness 3 3 is the having the power which consists in 
being the sustained ; for Intellect, and the rest, are treated 
as being pervaded [or invariably attended,] by Nature, &c.; 4 


1 iht rTRT*iT '3JITW vri%- 

%RTR cT R «nfa: I ^5JT- 

^ RT JjfitftTOIcl ifrr 

rtr: ii 

The translator s * the Panchasikha 1 I have everywhere cor¬ 
rected. Ed. 

3 This is to render vydpyatwa , on which vide supra, p. 320, 
note 3. Ed. 

4 
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[and this means that each product, in succession, is sus¬ 
tained by what precedes it in the series]. 

b . But then, why is a‘ powe^ of the sustained * postulated ? 
Let ( Pervadedness 3 be simply an essential power of the 
thing pervaded. To this he [Panchasikha,] replies : 1 

^ II ?? II 

Aph. 33. The relation is not an es- 
anJj?cZ'£ ha S reply *° eential power; for we should have [in 

that case,] a tautology. 

a . But ‘the relation/ viz., ‘Pervadedness/ is not an 
essential power; for we should [thus] have a tautology ; 
because, just as there is no difference between ‘ water-jar 3 
and ‘jar for water/ so, also, there i3 none in the case of 
‘ Intellect 3 and ‘ what is Pervaded ; [by Nature, of which 
Intellect consists]. Such is the meaning. 8 


% wfw ihr: h 

1 farm i 

i uw ii 

■D s9 

2 Anirnddha and Vedanti Mahadeva read 

Ed. 

3 H^rfcT vr- 

-n-n-n ^ 


i 
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b. He himself explains the f Tautology 1 

ii $8 n 



The reason why 34. Because we should find the 

distinction unmeaning; [as Intellect does 
not differ from Nature at all, except as does the sustained 
from the sustain er]. 

a. This is almost explained by the preceding aphorism.* 
£. He [Panchasikha,] mentions another objection : 3 

II II 

Aph. 35. And because it [Pervaded- 
A further reason. ness,] would not be reconcilable in 
shoots, &c. 

a . Because shoots, &c., are invariably attended [at their 
origination,] by trees, &c. But this cannot be called simply 
an essential power [in the shoot] ; because, since the essen¬ 
tial power [that which belongs to the shoot as being a shoot,] 
does not depart, even in the case of an amputated shoot, we 
should, even then, find it attended [by the tree, which, how¬ 
ever, no longer accompanies it]. Such is the sense. But 
the power [(see § 32), which consists in having the 


1 f^pinfcT ii 

2 wftrst n 

C'-- C\ \ 

3 II 

* Aniruddlia omits ^ • -BA 
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character] of the ‘ sustained ’ is destroyed at the time of 
amputation ; so that there is no * Pervadedness ’ then . Such 
is the import. 1 

h. But then what? Panchasikha says that f Pervaded- 
ness’ is not a result of anj' essential power. Then, since 
smoke is not sustained by fire [see § 32, where he contends 
that ‘sustainedness ? is what really expresses pervasion ,], 
it would turn out that it [viz., smoke,] is not [as token of 
something that is betokened,] accompanied by fire. To this 
he says: 2 ^ 

*TTcT H II 


Aph. 36. Were it [thus] settled that 
j)rovc'ioo^uucL S n ° uld it 1S a power of the ‘ sustained/ then, by 
the like argument, its dependence on 
an essential power, [as pretended by the heterodox teacherb 


1 tr^RTf^r i 

<T rPPT -3' f^RTO- 

SfT- 

^rTR%R^: I fa- 

hr: ii 

I cTfif fsnan* 

^rTrqfwfifcT I tRTf II 
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referred to in § 31, might be proved, also; and thus 
the argument proves nothing, since it proves too 
much]. 

a . That is to say: ‘ were it settled * that ‘ a power of the 
sustained ’ constitutes the fact of ‘ Pervadedness/ it would 
be really settled * by the like argument/ i.e., by parity of 
reasoning, that the fact of ‘ Pervadedness ’ results from 
essential power, also, [§ 31, a.]. 1 

b. It was with a view to substantiate what was stated 
[in § 27], viz., that the Qualities, and the rest, are esta¬ 
blished [as realities,] by the employment of the five- 
rnembered [form of argumentative exposition], that he has 
repelled, by an exposition of * Pervadedness/ the objection 
to Inference as evidence, [or as a means of attaining right 
notions]. 2 

c. Now, in order to establish the fact that words , of 
which the five-membered [exposition] consists, are genera¬ 
tors of knowledge, the objection of others to a word's being 
a means of right knowledge/ in the shape of [the objection 


1 

II 


«TT- 


ii 


3 ‘Being a means of right knowledge* here renders pram dry a. 
represented, just before, by ‘ a6 evidence.' Ed. 
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of] its being inadequate, is disposed of, by means of an 
exposition of the powers, &c., of words : 1 

li 11 

Sound and seme. A P L 37 ‘ The connexion between 

word and meaning is the relation of 
expressed and expresser. 

a . To the ‘ meaning ’ belongs the power termed expres¬ 
sibleness; to the ‘ word/ the power termed expression : sim¬ 
ply this is their ‘ connexion; ’ their interrelation, as it were. 3 


1 

nw 11 

2 is the reading of Aniruddha. JEVZ. 

3 Instead of ‘ simply/ &c., read, 4 this itself is their connexion, 
such [a connexion] as [is seen] in anathefcicity/ 

The ‘ connexion' in question is the swarupa-sambandha , for which 
see Professor Cowell's translation of the Kusumdnjali , p. 13, note f. 

A better reading than the one which Dr. Ballantyne accepted from 
me is, certainly, that which omits the clause rendered, ‘ to the word, 
i he power termed expression/ According to N&geJa, ‘ the expressi- 
blencss inherent in the meaning is the connexion [intended]’: 

Anuyogin and ahuyogitd, as Professor Cowell informs me, are the 
opposites of pratvyogin and prcttiyogitd } which latter I would repre¬ 
sent, provisionally, by * antithetic ’ and ‘antitheticifcy/ 

Pratiyogin, a very much commoner technicality than anuyogin, 
occurs in the comment on Aph. 95 of this Book. It must suffice, 
here, to add, that, as I learn from Professor Cowell, the anuyogin , 
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From one’s knowing this [connexion between a given 
word and meaning], the meaning is suggested [or raised 
in the mind,] by the word. Such is the import. 1 

6. He mentions what things cause one to apprehend the 
powers 2 [in question] : 


f» 3b ii 


Aph. 38i The connexion [between a 
Il0W word and its sense] is determined by 
three [means]. 


Sense of words hoto 
learned. 


a . That is to say: the connexion [just] mentioned [in 
§ 37,] is apprehended by means of these three, viz., 
information from one competent [to tell us the meaning], 
the usage of the old man [whose orders to his sons we hear, 
and then observe what actions ensue, in consequence (see 
the Sdhiiya-darpana , § 11)], and application to the same 
thing which has a familiar name, 4 [whence we gather the 
sense of the less familiar synonym]. 


or * anatlietic,* of ghatdbhdva , 4 non-existence of ajar,* is ghatd- 
Ihava itself, and the pratiyogin , or 4 antithetic,* of ghatabkava is 
ghat a, ‘jar.* Ed. 


1 ^ ^ ^retort 

2 II 

3 Aniruddha has • ^d, 

V 
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wr w ^sNtcT 11 s<> 11 

-4M* 39. There is no restriction to 

Imperative* andprc - i . • . , j •, 

dilations. what is to be done; because we see it 

both ways. 

a. That is to say: and there is no necessity that this 
apprehension of the powers [§ 37,] should occur only 
in the case of ‘something [directed] to be done because, in 
[the secular life and dealings of] the world, we see the usage 
of the old man, &c., [§ 38,] in regard to what is not to 
be done [being something already extant], also, as well as 
in regard to what is to be done. 1 

sM ^T^cflfcr: 3 h tfo n 

Aph. 40. He who is accomplished in 

hrZn^Tu/ ivonL^iTc secu l ar [connexion of words with 
*wne. " meanings] can understand the sense 

of the Veda. 

a. Here he entertains a doubt : 4 


ii 

2 Aniruddha reads . J?J. 

8 Vijnana is singular as regards the lection •Wifcf:, 
instead of -XTrTR: • Ed. 

m ii 


4 
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FUrT* II 8=1 II 

\ 

Ad lt Aph. 41. Not by the three [means 

mentioned in § 38, objects some one, can 
the sense of the Veda be gathered]; because the Veda is 
superhuman, and what it means transcends the senses. 

a. Of these he first repels the assertion, that what is 
meant [by the Veda] is something transcending the 
senses : 2 

rf WF? ^fcTWTcT II 8* II 


dph' 42. Not so [i.e., what is meant 
c eare up ' by the Veda is not something transcend¬ 

ing the senses] ; because sacrificings, &c.,are, in themselves, 
what constitutes merit, preeminently. 

a. What is asserted [in ^ 41,] is not the case; since 
sacrificings, gifts, &c., in the shape, e. g., of the re¬ 
linquishment of some thing for the sake oi the gods, 
are really, in themselves, c what constitutes merit/ i.e.^ 
what is enjoined by the Veda, ‘preeminently, 3 i.e., be¬ 
cause of their having preeminent fruit. And sacrificings, 
&c., since they are in the shape of wishings, &c., [of 
which we are perfectly conscious,] are not something 
transcending intuition. But ‘ what constitutes merit 9 
[which the objector supposes to transcend intuition,] does 
not belong to something mysterious that resides in sacri- 


1 Aniruddha exhibits the reading 

s^Trf • Ed. 

2 fi=RT^dfcT W 
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ficings, &c., whence what is enjoined in the Yeda must be 
beyond intuition. Such is the meaning. 1 


b. He repels also what was asserted [in § 41], viz., that, 
inasmuch as it [the Yeda,] is superhuman, there can be no 
instruction by any competent person, 2 [in regard to its 
import]: 

Aph, 43. The natural force [of the 
Knowledge of tJis Veda terms in the Veda] is ascertained 
through the conversancy [therewith ot 
those who successively transmit the knowledge]. 

a . But then, still, how can there be apprehension of the 
sense of Vaidic terms, in the case of gods, fruits [of ac¬ 
tions], &c., which transcend sense ? To this he replies : 3 


1 *7(Tf 

hr wr 

\ 


ii 


2 ife fl- 

f^imrfcr h 

3 ^ W4 v 3T- 

f^rft RiTT I cRTf » 
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Aph. 44. This really takes place; 
intelligibility of the because they [viz., the words,] give 
rise to knowledge, m the case both 
of things adapted [to sense] and of things not [so] 
adapted. 


a. He defines the peculiarities which belong to words, 
just because this matter is connected with the question 
of the power of words to cause right knowledge:" 


H ^■RT II 8m II 

Jph. 45. The Vedas are not from 
d^kd n ' ty thC Ved< “ eternity; for there is Scripture for their 
being a production. 

a. Then are the Vedas the work of [the Supreme] Man ? 
To this he replies, ‘ No 5 

H > £WRT(T II 8lf II 


1 Aniruddha, according to one of my MSS,, has 

Ed. 

II 

3 ‘ Power to cause right knowledge' is to render pramdnya. Ed. 
a One of my MSS., of Aniruddha originally had 


Ed. 
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Aph . 46. They [the Vedas,] are not 
axdhor. L ° rd n ° l tJia the work of [the Supreme] Man ; be¬ 
cause there is no such thing as the 
[Supreme] Man, [whom you allude to as being, possibly,] 
their maker. 


a . Supply, ‘ because we deny that there is a Lord' 1 
[This is] simple. 2 

b . Adverting to the anticipation that there may be 
some other author, he says : s 


II &9 II 


Who are not authors 
of the Vedas. 


Aph . 47. Since the liberated is un¬ 
suited [to the work, by his indif¬ 
ference], and the unliberated is so, 
[by his want of power, neither of these can be author 
of the Vedas]. 4 


a. But then, in that case, since they are not the work of 
[the Supreme] Man, it follows that they are eternal. To 
this he replies : 5 


II 8b II 


1 Vide sup?'a y p. 112, note 3. Ed. 

im: i frnwr n 


4 See Book I., Aph. 93 and 94, at pp. 113, 114, supra. Ed. 
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An illustration. 


Ap/i. 48. As iu tlie case of sprouts, 
&c., their eteruity does not follow from 
their not being the work of [any Supreme] Man. 

a. [This is] plain. 1 


b. But then, since sprouts, &c., also, just like jars, &e., 
are productions, we must infer that they are the work of 
[the Supreme] Man. To this he replies : 2 

go. h 


Aph. 49. Were this the case with 
work] 1 * dented to lc these, also, [i.e., if it were the case 
that vegetables were works], we should 
find a contradiction to experience, &c. 


a. It is seen, in the world, as an invariable fact, 3 that 
whatever is the work of Man is produced by a body . This 
would be debarred, &c., were the case as you contend; 
[for we see no embodied Supreme Man to whose handiwork 
the sprouts of the earth can be referred]. Such is the 
meaning. 4 


b. But then, since they were uttered by the Primal 


1 ii 

\ 

1 cRTf II 

3 * Invariable fact* is to translate vydpti. Ed. 

I cfW ^TVTf^i sfcT I! 
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Man, the Vedas, moreover, are, really, the work of [the 
Supreme] Man. To this he replies : l 

35?refwT5rR^ crefM- 

*?TT 1! q© II 

\ 

Only what 13 voluntary < A P h - 50. That [only] is Man’s work, 
u a work. in respect of which, even be it 

something invisible, an effort of understanding takes 
place. 2 

a. As in the case of what is visible, so, too, in the case 
of what is invisible, in respect of what thing there takes 
place ‘ an effort of understanding/ i.e., a consciousness 
that Thought preceded, 3 that thing alone is spoken of as 
Man's work : such is the meaning. Thus* it has been re- 
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1 

II 

2 Read: ‘ Even where an invisible [originator] is in question, that 
[thing] in respect of which there arises the idea of [its] being made 
is [what is meant by] a production by a person/ 

Aniruddha, Nagesa, and Vedanti Mahadeva agree in supplying 
kartari after adrudite . JEd. 

3 Instead of Yijnana’s expression, * the idea of [its] being pre¬ 
ceded by consciousness/ Nagesa has: 

* the idea that [its] being made was preceded by consciousness/ i,e., 
the notion that it was produced aforethought. 

"V edanti Mahiideva impliedly contrasts with a jar, as being a pro¬ 
duction ot an intelligent and self-conscious maker, a sprout, which 
originates as a factor of a series of causes and effects alternating from 
the time when vegetation was first evolved. Also see the two 
aphorisms preceding the one commented on. JEd. 
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marked that a thing is not Man's work merely through its 
having been uttered by Man ; for no one speaks of the 
respiration during profound sleep as being Man's work, 
[or voluntary act]. But what need to speak of antece¬ 
dence of Understanding? The Vedas, just like an expi¬ 
ration, proceed, of themselves, from the Self-existent, 
through the force of fate, wholly unpreceded by thought. 
Therefore, they are not [a Supreme] Man's work. 12 


1 

C\ 

ff*m wk i ^fcT i * 

I c| 

wr u ii 

2 Instead of ‘ a thing is not Man's work,' &o.., I have translated, 
in the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 65 : ‘ Not from the mere fact of 
[its] being uttered by a person [can one say there is] producedness 
[of a thing] by [that] person; since it is not the wont to speak of the 
respiration of deep sleep as the production of a person: but, by [reason 
of its] production consciously, [a thing is said to be produced by a 
person]. The Vedas, however, just like an expiration, and by virtue 
of desert [of souls], issue, spontaneously, from Brahma, without ever 
being consciously produced [by him]. Hence they are not productions 
of a person.* 

Hr. Ballantyne was misled by the full stop mistakenly put, in my 
edition of the S&nJchya-pravachana-bhdshya , before H u . Ed. 
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b. But then, in that case, since they are not preceded 
by a correct knowledge of the sense of the sentences, 1 the 
Vedas, moreover, like the speech of a parrot, can convey 
no right knowledge. 2 To this he replies 3 : 

n M'S 11 


Aph. 51. They are, spontaneously, 
conveyers of right knowledge, from 
the patentness of their own power 
[to instruct rightly]. 


The Vedas their own 
evvience. 


a. That is to say: the authoritativeness 5 of the very 
whole of the Vedas is established, not by such a thing as 
its being based on the enouncer’s knowledge of the truth, 
but quite ‘spontaneously;’ because, as for the Vedas' 
‘own/ i.e., natural, power of generating right knowledge, 
thereof we perceive the manifestation in the invocations 6 
[which produce the result promised], and in the Medical 


1 lie ad, instead of ‘since they are/ & c., ‘since the true sense of 
their sentences was not originated consciously/ Ed. 

2 The implied ‘power to convey right knowledge ’ represents 
prdmanya. Ed. 

3 *T®TT*Nt 

^T^fq vmxm ^ ^TcT I cpq'Tff II 

\ 

4 Vedanti Mahadeva has the reading 
and comments accordingly : 

uunrofcT vbr: i m. 

A in the aphorism, jprdmdnya, which, soon after, is rendered 
by ‘ validity/ Ed. 

6 Mantra, a word of various meanings. Ed. 
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Scripture/ [the following of which leads to cures], &c. 
And so there is the aphorism of the Nyaya [Book II., 

§ 68 l ] : ‘ And [the fact of] its being a cause of right know¬ 
ledge, like the validity of invocations, and the Medical 
Scripture/ &c. 2 

b. In regard to the proposition [laid down in §26, viz.], 

6 And of the [existence of the] Qualities, &c., there is not 
absolute debarment/ there was duly alleged, and developed 
[under § 27], one argument, viz., by the establishing the 
existence of Happiness, &c. How he states another 
argument in respect of that 3 [same proposition] : 

^tuct: *nsjfF<T ii ir ii 

Cognition is evidence A P h - 52 ' There is n0 Cognition of 
of existence. what is no entity, as a man’s horn. 


1 The correct reading of the aphorism is 

cTrETnranTWBWTcT I Ed. 

2 feu 

HranRT ftrafh 

TRfBfrT II 

3 ^ wtsfshto ifh n%^nri 

i umm n 

2 A , 
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a. Be it, moreover, that the existence of pleasure, &c., 
is proved by the reasoning [under § 27] ; it is proved by 
mere consciousness, also. Of pleasure, &c., were they 
absolutely nonentities , even the consciousness could not be 
accounted for; because there is no cognition of a man's 
horn, and the like. Such is the meaning. 1 

b . But then, [interposes the Noiydyika^] if such be the 
case, let the Qualities, &c., be quite absolutely real; and 
then, in the expression ‘ not absolute debarment' [in § 26], 
the word ‘ absolute 3 is [superfluous, and, hence,] unmean¬ 
ing. To this he replies : 2 

H II II 


The Qualities , £c., not 
absolutely real. 


Aph. 53. It is not of the real [that 
there is here cognizance] ; because 
exclusion is seen [of the Qualities]. 


a . It is not proper [to say], moreover, that the cogni¬ 
zance of the Qualities, &c., is that of the absolutely real; 
because we see that they are excluded [and not admitted 


1 mmi 

•9nS: II 

2 Hcjrf ?nqT ^ 


/ 












to exist,] at the time of destruction [of the mundane 
system], &c. 1 


b . But then, even on that showing, let the world be 
different both from real and from unreal; nevertheless, the 
demurring to absolute debarment [in § 26,] is untenable. 
To this he replies : 3 

cT^TCTcT II <■!£> || 

A Veddntic advance A P h ‘ 54 ‘ Ifi ia not of what Cannot be 
rejected . [intelligibly] expressed [that there is 

cognizance]; because there exists no such thing. 

a. And there takes place, moreover, no cognizance of 
such [a thing] as is not to be expressed as either existing 
or not existing; ‘because there exists no such thing, 7 i.e., 
because nothing is known other than what exists or what 
does not exist : such is the meaning. The import is, be¬ 
cause it is proper to form suppositions only in accordance 
with what is seen. 3 


1 fw- 

2 <t- 

I cRTf 11 

3 

■firsrc: I 
f^fcT 1 
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b. But then, on that showing, do you really approve 
of [the Nydya notion of] c cognizing otherwise/ [or our 
fancying that nature to belong to one, which belongs to 
another] ? He replies, ' No*: 1 

VTT^WTWfrT: 2 «TRT <TT cT 3 ii m ii 

\ 


Aph . 55. There is no such thing as 

A Nydya view rejected . • • . i • r . • , 

J cognizing otherwise [or cognizing that 
as belonging to one, which belongs to another]; because 
your own proposition is self-destructive. 

a. This, also, is not proper [to be said], viz., that one 
thing appears under the character of another thing [e.g., 
a rope, under the character of a serpent, for which it may 
be mistaken, in the dusk]; i because your own proposition 
is self-destructive/ 4 Of another nature [e.g., snakehood], 
in a different thing [e.g., a rope], equivalence to a man’s 
horny is [what is virtually] expressed by the word 6 other¬ 
wise ’ [than the truth ; both a man's horn, and the pre¬ 
sence of snakehood in a rope mistaken for a snake, being, 
alike, otherwise than real]; and [yet] its cognition [thus] 
otherwise is asserted, [as if that could be cognized which is 
equivalent to what can not be cognized]: hence your own 


1 I II 

1 Dr. Goldstiicker, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, erroneously speaks 
ot anyatJid-lchydti as if it were a technicality of the Sankhya 
philosophy, and quotes, by way of proof, the aphorism to which this 
note is appended. Ed. 


3 In one of my MSS. of Aniruddha 

instead of -^T^fTrfTcf. Ed. 

\ 


was, originally, RT*4FcT, 


4 Sec Book III., Aphorism 6C, at p. 267, supra. Ed. 
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proposition is self-destructive. For even those who con¬ 
tend for ‘cognizing otherwise' [as one mode of cognition,] 
declare that the cognition of what does not exist is impos¬ 
sible. Such is the meaning. 12 

b. Expounding what he had said above, [in § 26,] * not 
absolute debarment,' he sums up his doctrine : s 

ii n 

s« m ,nin gu! , Th fy t the Qualities,: are 

cognized rightly or wrongly, through 
their being denied and not denied [appropriately or other¬ 
wise]. 

a. All the Qualities, &c., 'are cognized rightly and 


1 HT3R7T sjsrfa ?r ^ ^r- 

^^t^rraTcTTcT I Hirf^3- 

^ cr^r 

ffcT ^ ‘ 

^ The text followed, in. this paragraph is* throughout, very 
inferior; and the rendering of it also calls for some alteration. Espe¬ 
cially, as to the original, ^ copies an error of the press, 

my correction of which to was not heeded. See, for the 

purer text, pp. 23, 24, of the Appendix to my edition of the Sdnkhya- 
prav ach ana-bhashya . Ed. 

* fq^R: ^fh- 

n!) 
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wrongly/ How ? ‘ Through their being denied and not 

denied/ There is non-denial, as far as regards their exist¬ 
ing at all; because all things [and things are made up 
of the Qualities,] are eternal. But there is denial, relatively , 
in Soul, of all things; just as is the case with the ima¬ 
ginary silver, for example, in a pearl-oyster, &c., or with 
the redness, &cin crystal, &c./ [which has no redness, 
without its following that redness, altogether and every¬ 
where, is non-existent], 

b. This investigation is concluded. Now the considera¬ 
tion of Words, it having presented itself in this connexion, 
is taken in hand incidentally, at the end ; 2 [the Sankhya 
not allowing to Testimony a coordinate rank with Sense 
and Inference]: 


Hcft^'acflfrT^IT H to: II ms n 


Aph. 57. A word does not consist of 
,£*$5*** 0f the Yogas call] the ‘ espresser' 

(sphota) ; by reason both of cognizance 
[which would disprove the existence of such imaginary 


The Yoga theory of 
speech rejected. 


1 s^R^Tfrn;^ i ^?r: i 

TOTOTO I cHT 

| #T(ii 

\ s?) C\ 



9 i TOjfcstc: 

Xnr^TUrf ITCcR?T II 

^ C\ 
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thing,] and of non-cognizance, [which would, in like 
manner, disprove it], 

a. It is held, by the followers of the Yoga , that there 
exists, in distinction from the several letters, an indivisible 
[unit, the] word, such as c jar/ &c., [which they call] the 
‘ expression ; n just as there is a jar, or the like, possessing 
parts, which is something else than the parts, viz., the shell¬ 
shaped neck, &c.; and that particular sound, termed a word, 
is called the 4 expresser/ because of its making apparent 
the meaning: such a word [we Sankhyas assert, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Yogas ,] is without evidence [of its existence] . 
Why ? 1 By reason both of cognizance and of non-cogni¬ 

zance/ [as thus] : Pray, is that word [which you choose 
to call the * expression/] cognized, or not? On the 
former alternative, what need of that idle thing, [the sup¬ 
posed * expression 3 ? For,] by what collection ot letters, 
distinguished by a particular succession, this [‘expression ] 
is manifested, let that be what acquaints us with the 
meaning. But, on the latter alternative, [viz., that it is 
uot cognized], the power of acquainting us with a mean¬ 
ing does not belong to an 4 expression which is not cog¬ 
nized. Therefore, the hypothesis of an ‘expresser' is 
useless. Such is the meaning. 2 


1 For sphofa, ‘ eternal word,’ which tho translator renders by 
f express er/ and also by ‘expression/ see Professor Cowell’s edition of; 
Colebrookes Essays, vol. i., p. 331, foot-notes 2 and 3; and tbe 
translation of the Saroa-darsana-sangraha by Professors Cowell and 
Gough, pp. 209, et seq. 

It is likewise observable that, in what precedes and follows, sal da 
is variously rendered, besides that sabda and pada are not dis¬ 
criminated. Md. 

nqgfrwZviR 'sfu 
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b. The eternity of the Vedas was contradicted 1 before, 
[under § 45]. Now lie contradicts also the eternity of 
letters : 2 

FT n Mb II 


The eternity of letters 
denied. 


Ajoh . 58. Sound is not eternal; be¬ 
cause we perceive it to be made. 


a. It is not proper [to say, as the Mimansakas say], that 
letters are eternal, on the strength of our recognizing, e.g., 
that ‘ This is that same G 7 ; for they are proved to be 
non-eternal, by the cognition, e.g., that '[the sound of] G 
has been produced 7 : such is the meaning. And the rccocj - 


^ ^ i spr i Hcftera- 

t ^ i wir 

1 Pratishiddha, * demurred to/ _Ecf. 

llfrTVMfn I! 

3 Nagesa has Ed. 








NIIN/Sr^j, 



nit ion has reference to the homogeneousness with that [one 
which had been previously heard] ; for, otherwise., it would 
turn out that a jar, or the like, is eternal, inasmuch as it is 
recognized} 

6. He ponders a doubt : 2 

11 ^ 11 

Aph. 59. [Suppose that] there is [in 
the case of sounds,] the manifestation 
of something whose existence was previously settled; as 
[the manifestation] of a [preexistent] jar by a lamp. 

a. But then [some one may say], of Sound, whose exis¬ 
tence was c previously settled/ the manifestation, through 
noise, &c., that alone is the object in the cognition of its 
production , [which you speak of in § 58]. An example of 
manifestation [of a thing previously existing] is, ‘ as of a 
jar by a lamp/ 3 


1 ^ cTWrcffanT- 

fiprfWt I 3RTOT fa- 

II 

2 STijU II 

^wfcT II 







WHIST#, 



b. He repels this i 1 

II %° II 

Aph. 60. If the dogma of products* 
The doubt disposed of. , • i r. , i ■. ,1 

y being real [is accepted by youj, then 

this is a proving of the already proved. 

a. If you say that ‘manifestation ; means the taking of 

a present condition by means of rejecting an unarrived 

[or future,] condition, then this is our dogma of the reality 

of products [Book I., § 115] ; and such an eternity belongs 

to all jDroducts, [not specially to Sound]; so that you are 

proving the already proved [or. conceded] : such is the 

meaning. And, if ‘manifestation’ is asserted to be just in 

the shape of the cognition of what is presently real, then 

we should find [on your theory,] that jars, &c., also, are 

eternal; because it would be proper [on that theory,] that 

the object in the perception of production, by the operation 

of the causes [the potter, &c.], should be that of lcnoicledge 

only, as in the case of words, &c., and also in the case of 

jars, &c. ; [for the jar is slioicn by the lamp, not made by 

it]. Such is the import. 2 3 


1 ■qftiTfcT II 

rf^T T^TfaT- 

3 Vide supra, p. 142, c. Ed. 
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b. An objection to the non-duality of Soul, not pre¬ 
viously mentioned, is to be adduced ; therefore the refuta¬ 
tion of the non-duality of Soul is recommenced, 1 [having 
been already handled under Book I., § 149] : 

ii a 

Non-duality of Soul Aph. §1. Non-duality of Soul is not; 
denied on grounds of for its distinctions are cognized through 
signs. 

a. That is to say : because it is proved to be really dif¬ 
ferent [in different persons], by the sign that one quits 
Nature [or escapes from the mundane condition], while 
another not does quit it, &c. 3 

b. But, he tells us, there is even sense-evidence destruc¬ 
tive of the non-distinction of Soul from things [that are] 
non-Soul, asserted in the Scriptural texts, £ A11 this is Soul 
only/ 4 £ All this is Brahma only 5 0 

II I** II 

C\ 

2 hiagesa, as also some copies of Vijnana’s work, has ’fl'SrT- 
WT^FIT. ‘ non-duality of Souls/ Ed. 



n 

4 Chhdndogya Upanishad, vii., xxv., 2. Ed. 

6 For a very similar passage, vide supra , p. 243, near the foot. Ed. 
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Non-dmiity denied 62. Moreover, there is not 

on grounds of Sense. [non-distinction of Soul] from non- 

Soul; because this is disproved by sense-evidence. 

a. That is to say : moreover, there is not a non-distinc¬ 
tion between the non-Soul, i.e., the aggregate of the ex- 
perienceable, and Soul; because this is excluded also by 
sense-evidence, [as well as by signs, (§ 61)] ; because, 
if Soul were not other than the whole perceptible, it 
would also not be different from a jar and a web; 
since the jar, e.g., would not be other than the 
web, which [by hypothesis,] is not other than the 
Soul: and this is excluded by sense-evidence, which 
constrains us to apprehend a distinction 1 [between a jar 
and a web]. 

b. In order to clear the minds of learners, he illustrates 
this point, though already established : 2 

ii ii 


, , Aph. 63. Not between the two [Soul 

1 he reasons combiticd. , Ci , . . _ . ^ L n 

and non-feoul, is there non-dinerencej ; 
for that same [couple of reasons]. 


a * f Between the two/ i.e., between Soul and non-Soul, the 
uwo together, also, there is not an absolute non-difference; 


1 rrit(T 

^T^TrT I n ^ II 





for the couple of reasons [given in § 61 and § 62] : such 
is the meaning. 1 


b. But then, in that case, what is the drift of such 
Scriptural texts as, ‘ [All] this is Soul only ? ; To this he 
replies r 

m n %% n 

Scripture accommodates 64. There it is for the sake of 

understanding/’’ 11 * 1 ^ something else, in respect of the un¬ 
discriminating. 

a. That is to say : f in respect of the undiscriminating,’ 
with reference to undiscriminating persons, in the case of 
non-difference [between Soul and non-Soul, apparently 
asserted in Scripture], it is ‘ there for the sake of some¬ 
thing else; 5 i.e., the observation 3 is [designed to be] 
provocative of worship. For, in the secular world, through 
want of discrimination, body and the embodied, the ex¬ 
perienced and the experience!-, are regarded as indifferent; 1 

1 rjr- 

II 

1 •««! nfaft- 

fh i ii 

3 To render anuvdda , which, as defined by Professor Cowell, 
signities ‘ the reiteration or reinculcation of an injunction, it may be 
with further details, but without dwelling on the purpose of the 
injunction itself/ Aphorisms of Sdndihja, & c., p. 75, foot-note. 
At pp. 24 and 25, he translates anuvdda by * confirmatory repetition’ 
and 4 illustrative repetition/ Ed. 
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<3L 


[and Scripture humours the worldling's delusion, with a 
view to eventually getting him out of it]. 


6. He declares, that, according to the asserters of Non- 
duality [of Soul], there can be no material cause of the 
world, either : l 

ftr ii ii 

\ 

The Veddnta system A P L 65 ‘ Neitber S ° ul > n0I “ T S n °- 

supplies no material for ranee, nor both, can be the material 

cause of the world; because of the 
solitariness of [Soul]. 


a. The soul alone, or Ignorance lodged in the soul, or 
both together, like a pair of jar-halves [coujoined in the 
formation of a jar], cannot be the material of the world; 
because of the solitariness } of Soul. For things under¬ 
go alteration only through that particular conjunction 


I ff 

ii 

^%cRTf^7T R- 

ii 

2 According to Nngesa’s reading, 

‘ I « norance ’ ia c i ualified 88 ‘ beginningless;,’ or ‘eternal a parte ante.’ 
Vedauti Maliadeva reads, as do some MSS. of Vijuana, ?JTRfT 

??rfw 






misr^ 



which is called ‘ association hence the [ever] solitary 
Soul, without a second, since it is not associated, cannot 
serve as a material cause. Nor can it do so by means of 
[association with] Ignorance, either; because the conjunc¬ 
tion of Ignorance has been already excluded by the fact 
of solitariness . Moreover, that the tw r o together should be 
the material is impossible, even as it is that either, seve¬ 
rally, should be the material; simply ‘ because of the soli¬ 
tariness/ Such is the meaning. And, if you choose that 
Ignorance should subsist as a substance located in the soul, 
as the air in the heavens, then there is an abandonment 
of the non-duality of Soul, 1 [for which you Yedantis con¬ 
tend]. 

b. He himself [in Book I., § 145,] decided that the soul 
consists of light, [or knowledge]. In regard to this, he 
repels the prima facie view, founded on the text, ‘Brahma 


1 wn^nfarTT m- 

i srwraft ff 

WcT I 

ht*r i n^^fTcrr^ r^- 

\ y- 

^ ^PTRUT 
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is reality, knowledge, and joy/ 1 that the essence of the 
soul is/oy, also : 2 

^t^TcT II %% II 


. Sonl not joy and know¬ 
ledge, both. 


Aph. 66. The two natures, joy and 
knowledge, do not belong to one; be¬ 
cause the two are different. 


a. A single subject has not the nature both of joy and 
of intelligence; because, since, pleasure is not experienced 
at the time of knowing pain, pleasure and knowledge are 
different: such is the meaning, 8 


b. But then, in that case, what becomes of the Scripture, 
that it [Soul,] consists of joy ? To this he replies ; 4 


ii 


1 The passage thus rendered looks as if it were taken, with the 
addition of its opening word, from the Brihadaraiiyaka UpanUhad, 
iii., 9, 28; or &atapatha-brdhmana , siv., 6 , 9, 34. Ed . 

^Rrf : II 

II 

cfiT ufrf: i • 


4 
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book v., Am. 68. 
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A Veddnta term er- 
plained away. 


Aph . G7. Metaphorical [is the word 
joy, in the sense] of the cessation of 
pain. 


a . That is to say : the word c joy/ in the Scriptural ex¬ 
pression which means, really, the cessation of pain, is 
metaphorical. This is stated in [the maxim], ‘ Pleasure is 
the departure of both pain and pleasure/ 1 


b. He states the cause of this metaphorical employ¬ 
ment : 2 


fanfirawr it i! 

Wkyatkrmwi** A P h - 68. It is [as] a laudation of 
in a sense not literal.. emancipation, for the sake of the dull. 


a . That is to say: the Scripture, as an incitement to 
4 the dull/i.e., the ignorant, lauds, as if it were joy, the 
emancipation, consisting in the cessation of pain, which 
[cessation] is the essence of the soul ; 8 4 [for the soul is 
such joy as consists of the absence of pain]. 

b. In order o manifest immediately the origin, already 


1 

I cTps TO sm il 

2 nhpretn a 

3 TOa^-irP?r 

*<> n *5 ^ 

4 For another translation, beginning with the introduction to 
Aphorism 67, sec the Rational Refutatiotii &c , p. 34. Ed. 

2 B 
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declared, 1 of the internal organ, he repels the prima 
facie view, that the Mind is all-pervading : 2 

tT TFm: II f?Q. 13 

m . Aph. 69. The Mind is not all-per- 

vading. ' vading; because it is an instrument, 

and because it is, moreover, an organ . 

a . The Mind, meaning the totality of the internal instru¬ 
ments, 4 is not all-pervading; for it is an instrument, as an 
axe, or the like, is. The word 'and' [literally, 'or,' in 
the Aphorism,] implies a distributive alternative, [not an 
optional one]. The meaning is this, that, [while the 
whole of the internal instruments are instruments ,] the par¬ 
ticular internal instrument, the third 5 [the Mind, manas *], 



1 Dr. Ballantyne, under the misapprehension that * the subtile 
body 5 was pointed to, here added, in brackets, ‘ in B. III., §§ 14,15, 
&c.’ Ed. 


2 1 

ii 

Anir uddha and Vedanti Mahadeva seem to add the words 

• See the passage immediately fol¬ 
lowing the aphorism. Ed . 

' T if 4 r OT ? a5 ’, the transl ator’a ‘Mind/ denotes not only 
one of Ju» three internal organa, but, sometimes, as here, all three 

taken together. See the Rational Rotation, &c„ pp. 45, 40, text 
and foot-notes. Ed. 

J See Book II., Aph. 30, at p. 208, supra. Ed. 

6 The words here bracketed I have substituted for‘the subtile 
body, mentioned under B. III., § 12 , a > j? ( i 








NIIMS7*7' s 



is not all-pervading; because it is, moreover, an organ} 
But knowledge, &c., pervading the body, are demonstrable 
as only of medium extent, 2 [neither infinite nor atomic], 

b. Here, there being a doubt whether this be con¬ 
vincing, he propounds an appropriate confutation : s 


qnwn s fcr g a : ii $° u 

vd 


Aph . 70. [The Mind is not all-per¬ 
vading] ; for it is movable ; since there 
is Scripture regarding the motion. 


Proof of this. 


a . That is to say ; since, inasmuch as there is Scripture 
regarding the going of the Soul [which, being all-perva¬ 
ding, cannot go] into another world, it being settled that 
it is its adjunct, the internal organ, that is movable, [see 
Book I., § 51], it cannot be all-pervading. 4 





1 See Book II., Aph. 26, at p. 206, supra . JSd . 

rFcftWT ^ fa- 

I cj TnzjKxj- 

ffrr I! 

4 fr%^yTni- 

ftt ^ 

w 
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b. In order to prove that it is a product, he repels also 
the opinion that the Mind is without parts : l 


^ fouFTFT cfWi'mp^rf II H 


Aph. 71. Like a jar, it [the Mind,] 

The Mind has parts. • , . xl _ . , •« ., 

is not without parts ; because it comes 

in contact therewith, [i. e., with several Senses, simul¬ 
taneously]. 


a . The word ‘therewith' refers to ‘organ/ which occurs 
in a preceding aphorism, [§ 09]. The Mind is not with¬ 
out parts ; ‘ because it comes in contact/ simultaneously, 
with several sense-organs. But, ‘ like ajar/ it is of medium 
size, [neither infinite nor atomic], and consists of parts. 
Such is the meaning. And it is to be understood that the 
internal organ, when in the state of a cause, [and not 
modified and expanded, e.g., into knowledge, which is its 
product,] is, indeed, atomic. 3 


1 wwrxrqiR *nwr r- 

TRRtfn II 

2 

? in both my MSS. of Aniruddha, is changed, by 

a later hand, to } the reading of V edanti Mahadeva. 

Ed. s 

r&FZs I TR- 
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b. He demurs to the eternity of Mind, Time, &c. : l 


€ sO \ 


- 

Eternity belongs to what. 


Aph . 72. Everything except Nature 
and Soul is uneternal. 


a. [Thi3 is] plain. And the Mind, 2 the Ether, &c., when 
in the state of cause , [not developed into product], are 
called Nature , and not Intellect, 3 &e., by reason of the 
absence of the special properties, viz., judgment, 4 &c. 5 


b. But then, according to such Scriptural texts as, ‘ He 
should know Illusion to be Nature, and him in whom is 
Illusion to be the great Lord, and this whole world to be 
pervaded by portions of him,’ 0 since Soul and Nature, 



1 ii 

2 Intended to represent antaVikaratia , ‘internal organ. 5 Vide 
supra, p. 370, note 4. Ed . 

* The very inferior, because ambiguous, reading, in the original, 
manctSy I have changed to buddhi, and have displaced Dr. Ballantyne’s 
corresponding * Mind.’ Ed. 

4 Vyavasdya. For its synonym, adhyavasdya t vide supra, 
p. 209, note 1. Ed. 

5 uyruu i tom 

II 

\ 

6 Stoeiaswatara JJpanishad , iv., 10. Professor Gough trans¬ 

lates, differently : * Let the sage know that Prakyiti is M4y4» and 
that Maheswara is the Mayin, or arch-illusionist. All this shifting 
world is filled with portions of him/ A foot-note explains ‘ Mahca- 
wara’as intending * Iswara, Itudra, Ilara, or &va/ Philosophy of 
the Upanishads , p. 224, Ed. , 
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also, are made up of parts, they must be uneternal. To 
this he replies : l 

^ TOsrort n ii 


1 1 £TRT cT TRifcT FT 

s!> ^ ^ 

i toto^to rts 5t- 

\ ^ S© N© & 

I TOf 11 


2 This reading is peculiar; many MSS. of Yijnana, with which 
agree Aniruddha, Nagesa, and Yedanti Mahadeva, having HTfro. 


Their elucidations of the aphorism here follow. Aniruddha : ^ 

sfin^TRt ^Tfn^rr wro i 

f^THFIrT^* I ^iTOTRf- 

w: 1 Nagesa: 

Then 

v9 

follows the quotation as in Yijnana. Yedanti Mahadeva : Him: 

^ 5 TWf^ TO TOf% TO HUTTO 

®SVf f^T+TPI^ "ft ♦ 1 Some MSS. of Vijnana 

have precisely the words of Nagesa, transcribed above, barring the quite 
immaterial substitution of H at the beginning. 

mfro is, without doubt, the correct reading. Yijnana 
and Nagesa take it to denote ‘Soul and Nature; 1 Aniruddha and 
^ <*danti Mahadeva, ‘ Nature 1 only. JShdgin means, literally, ‘ that 
which is made up of parts, 1 or ‘the Whole/ Hence, ‘Whole* is to take 
the place of Dr. Ballantyne’s ‘ Experiencer/ It occurs again iu 
Aph. 81 of this Book, at p. 379, infra. Ed. 
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Aph. 73. No parts [from the pre- 
vMdfupofparts™ ^ sence of which in the discerptible, one 
might infer destructibility,] are found 
in the Experiencer; for there is Scripture for its being 
without parts. 


a . Parts are not appropriate to ‘ the Experiencer/ i. e., 
to Soul, or to Nature; for there is Scripture for their 
being without parts; that is to say, because of such [texts] 
as, ‘Without parts, motionless, quiescent, unobjectionable, 
passionless/ 12 


b. It has been stated [in Book I., ^ 1,] that Emancipa¬ 
tion is the cessation of pain. In order to corroborate this, 
he then repels the doctrines of others, in regard to Eman¬ 
cipation : 3 

1 ii ti 

vD N 


A view o/Emancipa- A P h - 74 ; Emancipation is not a 
tum disputed. manifestation of joy; because there 


1 ? RRiRt ^ 

frKT?j i ii 

8 Swetdswatara TJpanishad , vi., 19. Professor Gough rend era 
as follows: ‘ Without parts, without action, and without change; 
blameless and unsullied/ Philosophy of the Upaniskads, pp. 232, 
233. Ed. 

3 I 

utut TTcnfpr ftrcT^rrfcr n s 

4 Vedanti Mahddeva omits according to my solo MS. 

Most probably, however, there is, here, a mistake of the copyist. Ed . 
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are no properties [in Soul, as, e.g., in the shape of 

j°y]- 

a. Tliere belongs to Soul no property in the shape of joy, 
or in the shape of manifestation; and the essence [of Soul] 
is quite eternal, and, therefore, not something to be pro¬ 
duced by means: therefore, Emancipation is not a mani¬ 
festation of joy : such is the meaning. 1 

ST 11 ^ » 

^ \ 

Aph. 75. Nor, in like manner, is it 
Second view disputed. [Emancipation,] the destruction of 
special qualities. 

a • Emancipation is, moreover, not the destruction of all 
special qualities, c In like manner/ Because there are 
absolutely no properties [in Soul, (see § 74)]. Such is the 
meaning. 2 

?r ii ii 

Aph. 76. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
A third view disputed. any particular going of that [Soul,] 
which is motionless. 

a. Moreover, emancipation is not a going to the world 


1 *TOT *TT- 

% *=r i 
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of Brahma ; 1 because the Soul, since it is motionless, does 
not go. 2, 

is 

Aph. 77. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 

A fourth view disputed. . n nr- , i 

the destruction oi the influence ox [intel¬ 
lectual] forms, by reason of the faults of momentariness, &c. 

a . The meaning is, that also the doctrine of the Nihilist, 
that the Soul consists merely of momentary knowledge, 
that Bondage is the modifying thereof by objects, and 
that emancipation is the destruction of the influence 
thereof called Memory, 8 is inadmissible ; because, by reason 
of the faults of momentariness , &c., [such] emancipation i3 
not the Soul’s aim. 1, 

b. He censures another [conception of] emancipation 
of the Nihilist's : 5 




BOOK V., APH. 78. 


* See Book IV., Aph. 21, a and Aph. 31, A, at pp. 301 and 310, 
supra . Ed . 

2 ^ fHfksfr 
ii 

3 Vdsand; for which vide supra , p. 29, note 2. Ed. 

ii 

5 TRWFtR II 
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. , Apk. 78. Nor is it j Emancipation A 

A fifth view disputed, , ■ . « t 1 J 

destruction oi all; tor this has, among 

other things, the fault of not being the Soul's aim. 

a. Likewise, the entire destruction of the Soul, which 
consists of knowledge, is not emancipation ; because, 
among other things, we do not see, in the world, that the 
annihilation of the soul is the souks aim: such is the 
meaning. 1 

SRWft II $<£ n 

C\ 

A sixth view d'isputed. Aph. 79. So, too, the Void. 

a . The annihilation of the whole universe, consisting of 
cognition and the cognizable, is, thus, also, not emancipa¬ 
tion ; because Soul’s aim is not effected by Soul’s annihila¬ 
tion : such is the meaning. 2 

sftl II b© II 

, 7 Aplu 80. And conjunctions termi- 

A seventh view disputed. . - i n .. r -n 

nate m separations; therefore, it [Eman¬ 
cipation,] is not the acquisition of lands, &c., either. 


8 * 
531^: II 

^ ; || 
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a . From its perishableness, possessorship is not Emanci¬ 
pation. 1 

^ mm 11 b<=i 11 


An eighth view disputed. 


Aph. 81. Nor is it [Emancipation,] 
conjunction of a Part with the Whole. 2 


a . Emancipation is not absorption of ‘ a Part/ i.e., 
the Soul, into ‘the Whole/ i.e., that, of which it is [on 
the view in question,] a part, viz., the Supreme Soul; for 
the reason assigned [in § 80], viz ., c conjunctions terminate 
in separations/ andbecause we do not admit a Lord [Book I., 
§ 92], and because, thus, self-dissolution is not Soul's aim : 
such is the meaning. 8 


1 rf Tif^ftfcT II 

3 Aniruddha writes as follows, in his elucidation of the eighty-first 
Aphorism: 

I mm 

mw> \ His introduction to the Aphorism runs: 

mm %ri; 

I Ed. 

fi\ 

3 HTfMfafa mm 

ii 
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A ninth view disputed. 


Aph. 82. Nor is it [Emancipation], 
moreover, conjunction with the [power 
of] becoming as small as an atom, &c.; since, as is the 
case with other conjunctions, the destruction of this must 
necessarily take place. 


a . Moreover, conjunction with superhuman power, e.g., 
the assuming the size of an atom, is not Emancipation; 
because, just as is the case with connexions with other 
superhuman powers, the destruction of this, also, follows, 
of necessity : such is the meaning. 2 


cTWcT II b? I! 


Aph. 83. Nor, just as in that case, 
a u.nth view disputed. . g . fc [Emancipation ] ) moreover, con- 

junction with the rank of Indra, &c. 

a. Nor is the attainment of the superhuman power of 
Indra, &c.. Emancipation,—just as is the case with other 
superhuman powers [such as assuming atomic bulk];—by 
reason of perishableness: such is the meaning. 3 


1 i>oti l my MSS. ofAniruddha exhibit the questionable reading 

. Ed. 

\ 

! ^frnrrtp^^Rvtsfij ^ wfiiw4T~j- 




5T 
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b . He repels the objection of an opponent to what has 
been stated [in Book I., § 61], that the Organs are 
products of Self-consciousness : l 


ll II 



The organs whence. 


Apk. 84. The Organs are not formed 
of the Elements [as the Noiyaijikas 
assert] ; because there is Scripture for their being derived 
from Self-consciousness. 


a . With advertence to the opinion that Power, &c., also, 
are principles, he repels the determination of categories 
[insisted upon by the various sects] of his opponents, and 
the notion that Emancipation comes through a know¬ 
ledge of these [categories] merely: 8 

n is tM si 


1 xnflfaw- 

fuw f?rcrotfir II 

2 Yedanti Malmdeva has, instead of 

3 v- 

^ Otcrr- 

ftfcT II 

4 Nagesa and Vedanti Malmdeva add as decs Yijn&ua* ac¬ 
cording to the best MSS. Ed. , 









WNisr^ 



Aph. 85. The rule of six categories 
vltlika^ctefiu 1 * is not [the correct one]; nor does 
Emancipation result from acquaintance 
therewith, [as the Vaiseshikas maintain]. 

11 fetf» 


And those of the 
Nydya , <%c. 


Aph. 86. So, too, is it in the case 
of the sixteen [categories of the 
Nydya], &c. 


a. In order to establish, what has been already stated 
[in Book L, § 62], that the five Elements are products , he 
rejects the eternity of the Earthy and other Atoms, which 
is held by the Vaiseshikas and others : x 


^ u Aph. 87. [The five Elements being 

unscriptural^ ' ' ^ products , as declared in Book I., § 61], 
Atoms are not eternal, [as alleged 
in the Nydya ]; for there is Scripture for their being 
products. 

a. Although that text of Scripture is not seen by us, 
because it has disappeared, in the lapse of time, &c., yet 
it is to be inferred from the words of teachers, and from 
the tradition of Manu, 2 [Ch. I., v. 27]. 


P*i ri| r4 HVT^iftfu II 
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b. But then, how can an Atom, which is without parts, 
be a product ? To this he replies i 1 


^ f^Fnf ^rrwcr h bb u 

\ 

\ 

The Scripture decisive Aph. 88. Since it is a product, it is 

Of the. question. not ^^(mt p ar fcg # 

a. That is to say : since the fact, established by Scrip¬ 
ture, of their being products, cannot be otherwise accounted 
for, the [so-called] Atoms of Earth, &c., are not without 
parts. 2 

b . He repels the objection of the Nihilist, that direct 
cognition of Nature, or of Soul, is impossible; because 
[forsooth,] the cause of a thing’s being directly cognizable 
is colour : 4 


a wrr w wrar*- 

mi » 

^ 5 mm h 

2 Aniruddha reads n Ed. 

^rf ^ "i 

4 h u*nrf?r 

HTf^lT#t fwCT- 
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Aph . 89. There is no necessity that 
A cavil disposed of. direct cognition should have colour as 
its cause. 

a . It is no rule, that to be directly cognizable should 
result from colour only, [or other object of sense], as the 
cause; because direct cognition may result from Merit, 
&c., [viz., mystical practices, and so forth], also: such is 
the meaning. 5 * 

b. Well, if that be the case, pray is the dimension of an 
Atom a reality,or not? With reference to this, he decides 
the question of dimension, 4 [as follows] : 

Vf fTWJT crftUTcf II II 

'O N 


1 A marginal note in one of my MSS. of Aniruddha mentions 

as a variant. Both my MSS. of Nagesa have, erroneously, 

O' ^ 

-faWrT , instead of . Ed. 

\ \ 

2 Aniruddha and Yedanti Mahadeva have 
Ed . 

; fkrnt 

4 mrtfm vr %sqra- 

fnrr n 

5 0n e of my MSS of Aniruddha has • Ed. 
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Dimension of what 
kinds. 


Aph. 90. There are not four varieties 
of dimension; because those can be 
accounted for by two. 


a. There are not four kinds of dimension, viz., small, 
great, long, and short; but there are only two sorts. 
* Because those can be accounted for by two that is to say, 
the four varieties can be accounted for by merely two, the 
atomic [or joositively small,] and the great. Such is the 
meaning. For the short and the long are merely subordi¬ 
nate kinds of the dimension called great; else we should 
have, e. g., no end of dimensions, in the shape of the 
crooked, &C. 1 

b. He rebuts the Nihilist's denial of genera, 3 [as follows]: 

€TUT- 

il w II 


Aph. 91. Though these I individuals] 

Genus proved by re- i , ... , . 

coymtion. oe uneternal, recognition, as being as¬ 

sociated with constancy, is of genus. 




1 

u I ^T«lT WSTtUTU I 

ii 

J UmT%m%^ITfcT^fTO5Rttf^ll 

3 Nagesa, according to one of my MSS. omits . £d. 

2 G 
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a . Hence, he says, it is not proper to deny [the exist¬ 
ence of ] genus: 1 


^ cT^^TW^TrT II Q5> II 


And not to be denied. 


Aph. 92. Therefore it [genus,] is not 
to be denied. 


a. But then [it may be said], recognition is to be accounted 
for simply by a non-existence , in tne shape of the exclusion 
of what is not the thing [recognized] : and let this be what 
is meant by the word ‘ genus/ To this he replies : 2 


II < 1 % H 

if 

Genus positive , not Aph . 93. It [genus,] does not con- 

m 9 aUve ' gist in exclusion of something else; 

because it is cognized as an entity. 

a. That is to say: genus does not consist in exclusion 
[of something else] ; because ‘ This is that same 9 is the 
cognition of something positive; for, otherwise, the only 
thing cognized would be , c This is not a non-jar/ 4 


1 rTWR II 

^ifTS^T 1 cRTf II 

3 One of my MSS. of Nageaa has, pretty obviously by mere error, 
Ed. 

£ 

mtm ii 
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b. But still, recognition may be caused by likeness. To 
this he replies :* 

H cTWril \\ 

Likeness not a distinct Aph . 94. Likeness is not a separate 

principle. . . , p .... 1 

principle ; for it is directly appro 
liended, [as one manifestation of Community]. 


a • That is to say : likeness is nothing other than same¬ 
ness in many parts, &e. ; for it is directly apprehended as 
consisting in sameness ; 2 [the likeness of a fair face to the 
moon, e. g., consisting in the sameness of the pleasurable 
feeling, &c., occasioned by the sight of either]. 


/ 6 - The conjecture, 1 But then, let likeness be really an 
inherent power, and not [a modified aspect of] Communit y/ 
he repels : 3 

II Q.M li 



mw ii 

U^cT F'S; 

II 

3 ^TrT 

H^mi^fn^T^nxiT^TtfcT it 

4 Aniruddha has famnfTfk 0 ' ej . 
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Nor a peculiar power. A P h - 95 - Nor is ft [likeness,] a ma- 

nifestation of [something's] own power; 
because the apprehension of it is different. 

а. Moreover, likeness is not the manifestation of a 
particular natural power of a thing; because the appre¬ 
hension of likeness is different from the apprehension 
of power. For the cognition of a power is not depen¬ 
dent on the cognition of another thing; the cognition 
of likeness, on the other hand, is dependent on the cog¬ 
nition of a correlative, 1 as is the case with the cognition 
of a non-existence ; so that the two conceptions are hete¬ 
rogeneous. Such is the meaning. 2 

б. But still, let the likeness among individual jars, &c., 
be merely that they have [ail alike,] the name, e. g., of 
jar. To this he replies : s 

W II II 



38S 


Pratiyogin; on which vide supra, p. 312, note 3. Ed. 


■-!> 


■^Trr I 

tor: 

su^fdrr II 

sfari i cRi^ u 

4 The reading of Nagesa is rf ^ 

$fq. Ed. 
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& 


Nnr the relation be - 
tiveen names •and things. 


Apk. 96. Nor, moreover, is it [like¬ 
ness,] tlie connexion between name 
and named. 


a. Because even he who does not know the connexion 
between a name and the thing named may cognize a 
likeness, 1 [e. g., between two jars]. 

b . Moreover : 2 

n ^ ii 

Ho,Oil cannot be,O. A P h - 97 ‘ That connexion [viz., be¬ 

tween name and named,] is not eternal; 
since both [the correlatives] are uneternal. 

a. Since both the name and the named are uneternal, 
the relation between them, also, is not eternal. How, 
then, can there be, through that, the likeness of a 
departed thing in a thing present? Such is the meaning. 3 

b. But then, though the correlatives be uneternal, let 


1 nr^s^-RT- 

1%f?T IS 

2 srfa tt ii 

3 fH- 
stctt i spi 

sRsrfa ii 
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the relation be eternal. What is to hinder this ? To this 
he replies : l 


?TTcT: 2 II II 

Aph. 98. The connexion is not so 

Another suggestion [* no t eternal], for this reason, viz., 
repelled. L n 

because this is debarred by the evidence 
which acquaints us with the thing; [i. e., the supposition 
is inconsistent with the definition of the term]. 

a. Connexion is proved only where disjunction incidentally 
subsists; because, otherwise, there is no room for the 
supposition of connexion ; the case being accounted for,— 
as will be explained,—simply by the natural state of the 
matter . And this incidental disjunction is impossible, it 
connexion be eternal. Therefore, connexion is not eternal; 
for this is debarred bv the very evidence that acquaints 
us with Connexion. Such is the meaning. 4 


1 hh fcq: wru i 

3 N. 

fwm. TO3RH 1 rT^Tf H 

1 Read ^TT^T* y ' not unoriginated, ' i.e., ‘ not eternal/ qualifying 
* connexion. * For this reason 3 renders The reading ^Trr:, 

the manuscript authority for which is of the slightest, is treated as if 
no better than a typographical error, in the corrigenda to iny edition 
of Vijliana’s work. Ed, 

3 Aniruddha has, instead of -KTfpifO . i n the 

margin of one of my MSS. of his commentary is the variant 

-^RT^FTTrr, m. 

\ 
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b. But, on this showing, there could be no such thing 
as the eternal [connexion called] Coinherence 1 between 
those two eternals, a Quality and the thing qualified; 
[which Coinherence, or intimate relation, is one of the 
categories of the Nyaya\. To this he replies : 2 

smrctsfsr nuiwnw ii a 

X 

The Caieqnry of in- Aph. 99. There is no [such thing 
H ma ,e Relate rrjcct'd. ^ Co mherence, [such as the Naiya- 

yikas insist upon] ; for there is no evidence [for it]. 

a. But then [it may be said], the evidence of it is, the 
perception that something is qualified [or conjoined with 
a quality which inheres in it], and the unaccountableness, 
otherwise, of the cognition of something as qualified. To 
this he replies : 4 

H SmfcT I ^cT: 

mnm fam: 11 

1 Samavdya; of which the preferable rendering, proposed by 
Professor Cowell, is * interpenetration/ j Ed. 

\ cRTf li 

3 The reading of JSTagesa is His gloss runs: 

x vD 

HWI I M! is 
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URTeFFJRFi 
Gff II *|00 II 

Aph. 100. Neither perception nor. 

Tni> a gucd. Inference [is evidence for the existence 

of Coinherence] ; since, as regards both alike, the case is 
otherwise disposed of. s 

a. Since, c as regards both alike/ i. e., the perception of 
qualifiedness, and the inferring of it, c the case is otherwise 
disposed of / 1 * 3 4 viz., simply by the natural state [of the thing 
and its qualities], neither of the two is evidence for [the 
imaginary category called] Coinherence: suck is the 
meaning. 5 

b . It is a tenet, that, from the agitation of Nature the 
conjunction of Nature and Soul takes place, and thence 
results creation. In regard to that, there is this objection 
of the atheists, that ‘ Nothing whatever possesses the 
action called agitation ; everything is momentary; where 


1 One of my MSS. of Aniruddha simply omits while the 
other has Ed. 

' Nagesa gives J Ed. 

3 Bead, instead of ‘the case is otherwise disposed of/ ‘the 
establishment [which they lead to] is otherwise/ Ed. 

4 See tho preceding note. Ed. 

ii 
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it arises, even there it perishes; therefore, no motion is 
proved to be inferrible from conjunction [of anything] with 
another place[the fruit, for instance, which appears to 
reach the ground not being that fruit, any longer existent, 
which appeared to drop from the tree]. To this he 
replies : l 

n w ii 

Motion is matter of Aph. 101. Motion is not a matter 
perception. of inference; for he who stands very 

near has, indeed, direct cognition both of it and of 
what it belongs to. 

a. In Book Second the different opinions were merely 
mentioned, that the Body is formed of five elements, and 
so forth ; but no particular one was considered. In regard 
to this question, he denies the view of an opponent : 4 


1 uejitf: 

ftfcr fuller: i crto 
sfifer fwu to 

1%^ faTOJcrtout * ^rr- 

fro frocftfh i cf^Tf ii 

2 Some MSS, of Yijnana omit as does Nages'a. Ed. 

8 Nagesa omits Ed. 

srfasi xrrwTf?Rs?mf^- 

I : ^WT- 

totcJ nftmfu «i 
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nTcf II W || 

The Body is of earth Aph. 102. The Body does not consist 

of five elements; because many [hete¬ 
rogeneous things] are unsuitable as the material. 

a. He will mention, that, whilst there is but one 
material, the material of every Body is earth : l 

^ R1T- 

ii =i©? ii 

There is a Subtile as Aph . 103. It [the Body,] is not, 

welt as a Gross. Body, *1.1 A J * 7 . n 

necessarily, the (iross one; lor there 

is, also, the vehicular [transmigrating or Subtile] one. 

a . Senses, [the organ of vision, for example,] distinct 
from the eye-balls, have been already mentioned. In 
order to substantiate this [point], he refutes the opinion, 
that the senses reveal what they do not reach to : 2 

uw- 

?RT II ^©8 Ii 


1 

*?fhC^fcT wfn II 
ftfcT 11 
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Aph. 104. The senses do not reveal 
what they do not reach to ; because 
of their not reaching, or because [else,] they might reach 
everything. 

a. The senses do not reveal things unconnected with 
them. c Because of their not reaching/ For we do not 
see that lamps, or the like, reveal what they do not reach 
to ; and because, if they were to reveal what they do not 
reach to, we should find them revealing all things, viz., those 
intercepted, and the like. Such is the meaning. Therefore 
there is an organ, other than the eye-ball, for the sake of 
connexion with the distant sun, &c. Such is the import. 
And the instruments reveal the objects simply by deliver- 
ing the object to the soul, — for they are, themselves, 
unintelligent; — as a mirror reveals the face. Or [in other 
words], their revealing an object is simply their taking 
up an image of the object. 1 

b. He repels the conjecture: But then, in that case, 
the opinion [of the Naiyayikas,] that the sight is luminous 


Connexion between 
sense and object. 


1 ^Tfi^T#Rif^Tnr? i 

i ^rfit fit- 
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is quite right; for we see Light alone glide rapidly to a 
distance, in the form of rays : L 




ii w ii 


The Sight not formed Aph, 105. JSTot because Light glides 

of Light. [and the Sight does so, too,] is the 

Sight luminous [or formed of Light] ; because the thing 
is accounted for by [the theory of] modifications, [to be 
now explained]. 

a. The Sight is not to be asserted to be luminous, on 
the ground that light is seen to glide. Why ? Because, 
just as in the case of the vital air, where there is no 
luminosity, the gliding forth can be accounted for through 
a kind of modification. Such is the meaning. For, as 
the vital air, without having at all parted from the body, 
glides out ever so far from the end of the nose, under the 
modification called breathing, [and thus smells a distant 
flower], just so the Sight, though a non-luminous sub¬ 
stance, without, indeed, quitting [connexion with] the 
body, all in a moment will dart off [like the protruded 
feeler of a polyp,] to a distant object, such as the sun, by 
means of the species of change called modification. 2 


MU sjfFT ft- 

TPSfrfuil 

2 fnU U3TU 

■TRUI I sp: I r|T% 
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5. But what is the proof that there is any such 
modification ? To this he replies : l 

n cjolf u 


Aph. 106. By the sign of the dis- 
✓ ft P la ^ of the attained object the 

me'A f ° r *** pheno ' L existence of the] modification [which 
could alone account for that display,] is 
proved. 


a. He shows [us] the nature of the modification, to 
Body*** f ° r the 8 ° inS ’ thoUgh without parting from the 



*?T r RTtn*3n cFPTT^tR 

cftfcT in©9 II 


0/ the theory, further. Aph. 10 1 . The ‘ modification ’ is 

another principle than a fragment, or 


sr- 

^rris*i 

11 

1 US?RSR I || 

ii 
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a quality, [of tlie Sight, or other sense] ; because it is for 
the sake of connexion that it glides forth. 

a. The modification is not a fragment of the Sight, or 
other sense, [serving as] the cause of the revealing ot 
objects, —a part disjoined like a spark,—or a quality, 
like, e. g., Colour; but the modification, whilst a portion 
thereof, is something else than a fragment, or a quality. 
For, if there were disruption, connexion of the sun, &c., 
with the Sight would not, through it, take place; and, 
if it were a quality, the motion called ‘ gliding forth 5 
would be unaccountable ; [for a quality cannot move by 
itself]. Such is the meaning. 1 

b. But, if, thus, the * modifications ’ are substances, how 
is [the term] ‘ modification ’ applied to the qualities of 
intellect, in the shape of Desire, &c. ? To this he re¬ 
plies r 


r{ H II 


1 

^ Cs nO 

h ^ rlITTT W 

q Cs 

TTW I ?RTf II 


* Auiruddha and Vedanti Mahadeva have the reading 
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‘ Modifications' may ^ h ' 108> ^ [^ e term - ‘ Uiodifica- 

rMZtlT’ as wMus tioD ^ “ uot confined to substances; 

because it is etymological, [not techni¬ 
cal, and applies, etymologically, to a quality, as well]. 

a. Since it is also stated, in Scripture, that the sense- 
organs are formed of the Elements, the doubt may occur, 
whether the Scriptural texts are, perhaps, to be applied 
distributive^, according to the difference of particular 
worlds. In regard to this, he says / 

w:' ii soa ii 

The materials of the Apk. 109. Not though there be a 
organs everywhere the difference of locality, is there a dif¬ 
ference in the material [of which 
the organs are formed] : the rule is as with the like 
of us. 

^ a. Not through ‘ difference of locality/ as the world of 
Brahma, and the like, is it, again, the fact, that the organs 
have any other material than self-consciousness; but the rule 
is, that those of all alike are formed of self-consciousness ; as 
] s the case, e. g., with us who live in this terrestrial world. 
Bor we hear, in Scripture, of only one Subtile Body 


1 ^sRWfr^r- 

*ts n 

‘ l Some MSS. of Vijnana exhibit cf J 

the lection of NageSa. Ed. 
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[made up of the organs], transmigrating generally 
through the different localities. Such is the meaning. 1 


£. But then, in that case, how is the Scripture relating 
to the materiality [of the organs] to be accounted for ? 
To this he replies : 2 

is w ii 


Aph. 110. The mention thereof [viz., 
cmn”e°dfor m ‘ l <C " M ' of materiality, as if it belonged to the 
organs,] is because there is [intended 
to be made, thereby, a more emphatic] mention of the 
concomitant cause. 4 


a. There is designation as the material cause, in the 
case even where the cause is [but] concomitant, with a 


1 * 

f^r4: ii 

^ o \ 

rRTf II 

3 Probably from mere oversight, my MS. of Yedanti MaMdeva’s 
work omits . Ed . 

Nimiita , ‘instrumental cause. 8 Nimitla-Jc&rana is rendered 
4 occasional cause* at p. 194, supra. Colebrooke’s representatives are 
4 chief or especial cause ’ and 4 efficient cause/ Ed. 
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view to indicating its importance ; just as fire is [spoken 
of as arising] from fuel, [which fuel is a necessary con¬ 
comitant of, though not really the substance of, the fire]. 
Hence are they [the organs,] spoken of as being formed of 
the Elements. Such is the meaning. For, only in reliance 
on the support of Light, or other Element, do the Organs, 
viz., the Sight, &c., [formed] from the accompanying Self- 
consciousness, come to exist; as fire, in reliance on the 
support of earthly fuel, results from the attendant Light, 1 
[or Heat, which cannot manifest itself alone]. 

b. As the subject presents itself, he determines the variety 
that belongs to Gross Body : 2 


f? pr: II W II 


Varieties of Gross 
Bodies . 


Aph . 111. Thelieat-born, egg-born, 
womb-horn, vegetable, thought-born, 
and spell-born ; such is not an exhaus¬ 
tive division [of Gross Body, though a rough and customary 
one]. 


1 

II 

wvrofkntf fwf mw h 

2 u ■ 


2 










I 
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402 the sAnichya aphorisms. 

a. It was stated, before, that Body has only one Element 
as its material In this same connexion, he observes dis¬ 
crim in ativelv, as follows i 1 

il W II 

C\ \ 

r Mph. 112. In all [Bodies] Earth is 

the material : in consideration [how¬ 
ever,] of some speciality, there is designation as this [or 
that other element than earth, as entering into the consti¬ 
tution of some given body], as in the preceding case 
[treated under § 110]. 

a. In all Bodies the material is Earth only- c In conside¬ 
ration of some speciality ; i i.e., in consequence of intensity 
through excess, &c., in the case of Body, as before [in the 
case of the Organs], there is, however, designation as con¬ 
sisting of Elements, five, or four, &c., on the ground only 
of there being a support, as in the case of the materiality 
of the Organs. Such is the meaning. 2 

b. But then, since the vital air is the principal thing in 


. 1 I 

fqfsmTf ii 
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the Body, let the vital air itself be the original of the 
ijody. To this he replies :* 


ftm: 2 li n? I! 



The vital air not the Ap „ The vital air is not [on 

source of the Body. the allegation that it is the principal 

thing in the Body, to be considered] 
the .originant of the Body; because it [the vital air, or 
spirit,] subsists through the power of the organs. 

a. The vital air, consisting in the function of the organs, 
does not subsist in the absence of the organs. Therefore" 
since, in a dead Body, in consequence of the absence of the 
organs, there is the absence of the vital air, the vital air is 
not the originant of the Body. 3 

b. But then, in that case, since the vital air is not the 
cause of the Body, the Body might come into existence 
even without the vital air. To this he replies : 4 


! rRTf II 

2 Instead of ? Vedanti Mahadeva lias 

Eel. 

3 tot: ^ 

J ITTTnWR'R 

snot star n 

N 4 WTW HTTTT fcRifq 

cRTf II 
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, q%m- 

^TWfTcT 1 H WH II 

Aph. 114. The site of experience 
living Body ntial ‘° ° [viz., the Body,] is constructed [only] 
through the superintendence of the 
experiencer [Soul] : otherwise, we should find putrefaction. 

a. ‘ Through the superintendence/ i. e., only through 
the operation, ‘ of the experiencer/ i. e., Soul [literally, 
that which has the vital airs], is f the construction of the 
site of experience/ i. e., the Body ; because, ‘ otherwise, 
i. e., if the operation of the vital airs were absent, we. 
should find putrefaction in the semen and blood, just as in 
a dead body. Such is the meaning. And thus, by the 
several operations of circulating the juices, &c., the vital 
air is a concomitant cause 2 of the Body, through the sus¬ 
taining of it : such is the import." 

b. But then [it may be said], it is only the vital air, itself, 
that can be the superin tender ; because it is this which 


1 Anhuddharcads Vedanti Mahadeva, "Wf: • 

Ed. 

2 Nimitta-Je&rana . Vide swpra , p. 400, note 4. JEd. 

^rftOT arefir i ni¬ 
acin T 4TTTin% 

v3» G\ 

I cRT ^ 

f^frf II 
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operates, not the Soul, since it is motionless, and since there 
is no use in the superintendence of what does not operate. 


To this he replies: 1 


^IRT 2 ^TTT^f^frR^PrncT II W II 

o \ 


Aph. 115. Through a servant, not 
directly, is superintendence [exercised] 
by the master. 


The Soul ‘ acting by 
another s udiojis.’ 


a. In the construction of the Body, i superintendence/ 
in the shape of energizing, is not c directly/ i. e., imme¬ 
diately, [exercised] f by the master/ i. e., by Soul, but 
‘ through its servant/ in the shape of the vital airs; as 
in the case of a king's building a city: such is the 
meaning. 3 

h. It was stated before [Book II., § 1,] that Nature's 
[agency] is ‘ for the emancipation of what is [really, though 
not apparently,] emancipated.' In reference to the objec¬ 
tion of opponents in regard to this, viz., ‘ IIow can the 


1 unnsNiRreHN 

tr4t*RWT^rSfcT I II 


2 According to one of my MSS., the lection of Aniruddha i» 



3 ^rfrR^- 

KTW 5 H 






miST/fy. 



soul be eternally free, when we see it bound ? ’ with a view 
to demonstrating its eternal freedom, he says : 1 

snf^qcTf n ii 

N v!> 

Aph. 116. In Concentration, pro- 
Soul ever free. found sleep, and emancipation, it [Soul,] 

consists of Brahma. 3 

a. Then what is the difference of emancipation from 
profound sleep and concentration ? To this he replies: 8 

cftfcT II W II 

Aph. 117. In the case of the two, it 
is witl1 a seei ; in the case of the other, 
this is wanting. 

a. ‘ In the case of the two/ viz., concentration and pro¬ 
found sleep, the identity with Brahma 5 is ' with a seed/ 
i. e., associated with some cause of Bondage, [or reappear¬ 
ance in the mundane state]; ‘in the case of the other/ i. e., 


\0 \ 

^mT3TT TOiT- 

2 See the Rational Refutation , &c., p. 33. Ed. 

3 mi w* fwn s 

fRTf II 

4 Aniruddha has 

; and bo has Vedanti 

Mabadeva, according to somo copies. Ed. 

6 Brahmatu-a, the abstract of Brahma. Ed. 
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in emancipation, this cause is absent: this is the distinc¬ 
tion. Such is the meaning. 1 

b. But then, Concentration arid profound sleep are 
evident; but what evidence is there of Emancipation ? This 
objection of the atheist he repels: 2 


ft ii w n 

Apli . 118. But there are not the two 
The reality ofEman - [only] ; because the triad, also [Eman- 
l)atwn ' cipation inclusive], is evident; as are 

the two. 



a . The meaning is, that, since Emancipation, also, is 
‘ evident/ i. e., is inferrible, through the example cf Con¬ 
centration and profound sleep, there are not the two, viz., 
profound sleep and Concentration, only ; but Emancipation, 
also, really is. And the argument is thus. The quitting 
of that identity with Brahma 4 which [identity] exists 
during profound sleep, &c., takes place only through a 
fault, viz., Desire, or the like, lodged in the mind; and. if 
this fault be annihilated by knowledge, then there results 


1 nnifhnwrt: snrft 

II 

2 riH ?r f4 n* 

mfersRT^i h 

3 Yedanti Maliadova omits . Ed . 

4 Brahmchbhdva, the same as brahmatwa. Ed . 
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a permanent condition, quite similar to profound sleep, &c.; 
and it is precisely this that is Emancipation. 12 

b. But then [suggests some one, with reference to § 117], 
granting, that, even notwithstanding the existence of the 
‘ seed * [or source of return to the mundane state,] called 
Memory, 3 a mental modification after the form of any 
object does not arise during concentration , inasmuch as 
Memory is [then] dulled [or deadened] by apathy, &c., yet, 
in the case of a person in profound sleep , since Memory 
prevails, there will really be cognition of objects; 
consequently, it is not proper to say that there is 
identity with Brahma during profound sleep. To this he 
replies: 4 


1 

#T cT **T- 

sjtswteHhi i 

^fcT R RTf^cTeff 

ftro mfti m srfh is 

2 See the JRational Refutation , &c., p. 33. Ed. 

3 Here and below, this renders vasand, on which ride supra , 
p. 29, note 2. Ed. 

4 RR %TT T ^rf^*TT 

RHTVt RT R^'cT 

t, 

r$r u Rftr®rerefcr 
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n f't- 

TWFWTTOTR II <W II 

Aph. 119. There is not the revelation, 
JSSBS?** by memory, of an object likewise during 
the conjunction of a [more potent] fault 
[such as sleep]: the secondary cause does not debar the 
principal. * I 2 

a. As in the case of apathy, so, also when there is the 
conjunction of the fault of sleep, Memory does not reveal 
its own objects, does not remind us of its objects; for the 
* secondary/ the subordinate, Memory, 3 cannot defeat the 


* This I find nowhere ; and I believe it to be without warrant. 

I have printed, agreeably to the reading of Aniruddha, Vedanti Maha- 

deva, and the best MSS. of Vijnana, 

and have noticed, in some copies of the last-named commentator, the 
variant Nagesa has the latter 

reading, followed by y omission of wfq. 

The Serampore edition oE the SdnJchya-prav ackana-hh&shya has 

for which 1 find no authority. 
Ed. 

2 The rendering given above is susceptible of improvement; and 
so, very probably, is that which follows : * Where, moreover, there is 
influence from an obstruction [like that offered by sleep], mental 
impression does not inform one of objects [and, hence, one is then 
exempt from desires, &c., and in a state identical with that of emanci¬ 
pation]: a cause [of desires, &c.; and such is mental impression,] 
does not countervail what is predominant, [• .g n sleep, which is, as it 
were, temporary Brahmahood or emancipation].’ 

Aniiuddha's interpretation of this obscure aphorism, possibly by 
reason of his elliptical mode of expression, is far from dear. His view 
of its sense is, certainly, peculiar. Ed. 

3 Banskdra , here used as synonymous with vdsand. Ed. 
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more potent fault of Sleep : such, is the meaning. For 
the really more potent fault makes the memory powerless, 
incompetent to produce its effects; [and so there is nothing, 
in this, to prevent identification of Soul with Brahma, 
during profound sleep, any more than during apathetic 
Concentration]: such is the import. 1 

b. It was stated, in the Third Book [§ 83], that the re¬ 
tention of a Body by him who is emancipated while still 
living, is ‘ in consequence of a mere vestige of impres¬ 
sion/ 2 To this it is objected as follows. Experience 
is observed, in the case of the [alleged person] emancipated 
during life, just as in the case of the like of us, [and this 
experience continuous,] even though it may be constantly 
in respect of a single object: now, this is unaccountable 
[on the hypothesis of his really being emancipated]; be¬ 
cause the antecedent bnpression is annihilated, exactly on 
its having produced the first [instant of] experience, and 
because no subsequent impression arises, inasmuch as hxoio- 
ledge debars it; just as is the case with Merit. To this he 
replies: 3 

ffT ^ fafarFZT FWNcfFI flWCCT 

C\ 

i 'arar- 

if * % wwfagm 

fr: it 

2 Here, and often below, * impression 9 is to render sanskara, JSd % 

8 

- ^ 
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H?r n f a fa i 

va 

SiWOtR ^f^fiRRTW^: II W II 


, An objection met to A P L 120 - A sin S le impression [suf- 
the possibility of emanci- fices to generate, and] lasts out 2 the 

potion in one still living. . . . J , . „ 

experience: but there are not different 
impressions, one to each [iustant of] experience ; else, we 
should have a postulation of many, [where a single one may 
suffice]. 

a. In like manner, in the case of the whirling of the 
potter’s wheel, the self-continuant principle, 8 called motal 
inertia, is to he regarded as only one, continuing till the 
completion of the whirling. 4 

b. It has been stated [§ 111,] that there are vegetable 
Bodies. He repels the objection of the atheist, that, in 
the case in question, there is not a Body, inasmuch as there 
is no knowledge of the external : 5 



vm Rtnusuifa 

I rHK^ ^TRltfcR- 
I <RTTf II 

1 The reading y found in several MSS., is a gross 


error. Ed. 


2 Read, instead of * last* out/ ‘ brings about/ Ed. 
s This phrase is meant to translate scuiskdra . Ed. 

^ trc «PR II 

6 I c^T mm- 

D \ 
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& t, 

*rN<T II W II 

G\ \ 


Aph. 121. Knowledge of tlie external 
redlyT^dy.° r9amSm * s not indispensable [to constitute a 
Body]: trees, shrubs, climbers, annuals, 
trees with invisible flowers, grasses, creepers, &c., [which 
have internal consciousness], are, also, sites of experiencer 
and experience ; as in the former case. 


a . There is no necessity that that only should be a Body, 
in which there is knowledge of the external; but it is to 
be held that the being a Body, in the form of being the 
site of experiencer and experience, belongs also to trees, 
&c., which have internal consciousness; because, * as 
in the former case/ meaning the putrescence already 
mentioned [see § 114], of the Bodies of men, &c., [which 
takes place] in the absence of the superintendence of an 
experioncer [the living soul], even in the same way do 
withering, &c., take place in the Bodies of trees, &c., also: 
such h (ho meaning. Ami to this effect there is Scripture , 2 


ftfrT ii 

1 AninuhOii aud Vcddnti Mahddova hero end ono aphorism, and 
treat what follows as a second. Vijnana formally defends tho reading 
to which he gives the preference. Ed . 

rf ^sfnrmfq 
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a w ii 

Aph. 122. And from the Legal In- 
£%“ '^horitf% stitutes [the same fact may be inferred, 
his - viz.., that vegetables have bodies and 

are conscious]. 


a . But then, from the fact that trees, &c., also, are thus 
conscious, we should find merit and demerit accruing to 
them. To this he replies : 2 



TOTtorfet tforesrot: ii n 

Vegetables not moral Aph . 123. Not merely through a 
a ' JChts ' Body is there susceptibility of Merit 

and Demerit ; for Scripture tells us the distinction. 


a. The vital spirit is not liable to the production of 
Merit and Demerit through a Body merely. Why ? ‘ For 
Scripture tells us the distinctionbecause we are told, in 
Scripture, that the liability results just from the being 


t* c c ■ 

favrR- fqwr 

f+r^ri: i ?RT ^ w: u 

V*) 

1 NageSa pretty evidently does not regard these words as an 
aphorism. Ed. 

2 ^ V^TOSTT^T- 

fmwfjl \ cRTf II 
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distinguished, by a Brahmanical Body, or the like [animal 
body, not vegetable]. Such is the meaning. 1 


b. Showing that the liability to Merit and Demerit is 
solely through the kind of Body, he mentions how Body 
is of three kinds : 2 

ftrc f mm mwi 

ii «r8 II 

Aph. 124. Among the three there is 
drdkJl thne Pri " a threefold distribution; the Body 
of merit, the Body of experience, 
and the Body of both. 

a . There is a threefold distribution of Body e among the 
three/ i. e., among those highest, lowest, and interme¬ 
diate, —all living beings,—viz., the Body of merit, the 
Body of experience, and the Body of both: such is the 
meaning. Of these, a Body of merit belongs to the pre¬ 
eminent sages; a Body of experience, to Indra and others, 
and to things immovable, &c. ; and a Body of both, to 
tho royal sages. Here the division is [not exhaustive, 
but] into three, because of the preeminence [of these]; for, 


2 ii 

Yedauti Mahadeva, if my single copy of his work may be relied 
on, omits this word. Ed, 





otherwise, we should have all alike possessed of a Body of 
experience, 1 [like Indra]. 


b. He mentions also a fourth Body : 2 



H II n 


a fourth hind of Aph. 125. Not any one [of these], 
BodlJ ' moreover, is that of the apathetic. 

a. That is to say: the Body which belongs to the 
ascetics is different from all these three; such as was that 
of Dattatreya, Jadabharata, and others; for they possessed 
bodies consisting of mere knowledge. 3 

b. In order to establish the non-existence of a Lord, 
which was stated before, he disproves the eternity of 


1 wwreflwmssmwri s wftFrf f%- 

vf) 

I TTWfftrr v$t- 

fw fwutssRT 

it 

2 ii 

II 
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knowledge, desire, action, &c., which is accepted by others 
[as existing in the case of the Lord] : 



•SftT II ii 


Aph. 126. Eternity does not [as is 
alleged by those who wish to esta¬ 
blish the existence of a Lord,] belong 


Argument ar/ainst the 
existence of a Lord . 


to knowledge, 2 &c., even in the case of the particular 
site, [viz., that of the supposed Lord] ; as is the case 
with fire. 

a , That is to say : just as we infer, from the example of 
ordinary fire, that the empyrean fire, 3 also, is not eternal. 4 


it ii 


1 wrwni 


2 Buddhi, rendered ‘ intellect ’ at pp. 196, &e., supra. Much as 
at p. 209, supra, Yijnana hereupon remarks : 


vn^iT ^fw: i is*. 


3 The world, viewed as Brahma’s egg, is fabled to be surrounded 
by seven envelopes. One of these is the dvarana-tejas , Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s ‘empyrean fire.* See Professor Wilson’s translation of the 

Vishnu-purdna (ed. 1864, &c.), vol. i., p. 40. I have to thank Prof. 
Cowell for this reference. JSd . 
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Aph. 127. And, because tbe site 
[viz., the supposed Lord,] is unreal, 
[it matters not, in the present instance, 
whether knowledge, &c., may be eternal, or not]. 


The argument really 
ex almndantid. 


a. But then, in that case, how can it, indeed, be possible 
that there should arise Omniscience, &c., adequate to the 
creation of the universe; since we do not behold, in mun¬ 
dane life, such superhuman powers [though we do see 
some,] arising from penance and the rest [of the alleged 
means of acquiring superhuman powers]? To this he 
replies 


II <Kb II 



The height to which 
Qtcclicism may clccute. 


Aph. 128. The superhuman powers 2 
of concentration, just like the effects 
of drugs, &c., are not to be gainsaid. 


a. That is to say: by the example of the effects of 
drugs, &c., even the superhuman powers of assuming 
atomic magnitude, &c., which result from concentration, 
and are adapted to the work of creation, &c., are esta¬ 
blished. 3 


1 srasjnufci 
^T^Nlf^fcT I cRTf II 

2 Vide supra , p. 310, note 4. Ed . 
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b . He refutes him who asserts that Thought belongs to 
the Elements; since this is hostile to the establishment 
[of the existence] cf Soul i 1 

vr ^ 3 m%Wr 

$fk ^ I! W II 

Aph. 129. Thought does not belong 
Argument against the Elements; for it is not found 

Materialism . \ 

in them separately, or, moreover, in 
the state of combination,—or, moreover, in the state of 
combination. 

a. That is to say: Thought does not exist in the five 
Elements, even when in the state of combination; because 
we do not find Thought in them, severally, at the time of 
disjunction ; 4 [and there can be nothing in the product 
which does not preexist in the cause]. 


1 fd^cRT a- 

STT^t II 

o N -V ^ 

2 Auiruddhahas • Nagesa, 

Ed. ^ 

_ _ o 

3 Both here and just before, N&gesa reads f as does 

Vijnana, also, according to some MSS. Ed. 

4 wr- 

fm fw^RRM Jm4 II 
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BOOK VI. 


Having explained, in four Books, all the matter of the 
Institute, and having, in the Fifth Book, thoroughly 
established it, by refuting the opinions of opponents, now, 
in a Sixth Book, he recapitulates the same matter, which 
is the essence of the Institute, while condensing it. For, 
m addition [to what has preceded], an enumeration of the 
matters before mentioned, namely, a summary, having 
been composed, learners acquire an undoubting, accurate, 
and more solid knowledge; so that, therefore, reiteration 
is not here to be imputed as a fault; because the method 
is that of fixing a stake, [viz., by repeated blows], and 
because arguments, &c., not previously stated, are adduced . 1 

II ^ II 

\ ^KTTztre i ff vpwznm 
^ cgcrit 

2 Yedanti Mahadeva, In my single accessible MS., reads 

HtfefFJ. &• 

3 -^Twmw x 9 agreeably to Nagesa. Ed* 
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Aph. 1. Soul is; for there is no 

ne ooUtence of Soul. ppoof ^ j t ig not . 

a. Soul really is existent, generically; since we are 
aware of this, that ‘ I think f because there is no evidence 
to defeat this. Therefore, all that is to be done is to 
discriminate it [from things in general]. Such is the 
meaning. 1 

b . The discrimination of it he establishes by means of 
two proofs : 2 

^rf^fcrfbfitSflT 3 tfwarra h * » 

Aph. 2. This [Soul,] is different from 
Soul is not Body, (X. the Body> &c> . because of heteroge- 

neousnessj [or complete difference between the two]. 

H ? II 

Aph. 3. Also because it [Soul,] is 
is-&vi(k^e/or^ UagC expressed by means of the sixth [or 
possessive,] case. 

a . That is to say : Soul is different from Body, &c., also 
because the learned express it by the possessive case, in 


1 BcffrnrRcnrr wt: 

2 m uTv^fcT ii 

^ ^ 

3 Some copies of Vedanti Malmdeva’s work omit 
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such examples as, ‘This [is] my body/ ‘This [is] my 
understanding / for the possessive case would be unac¬ 
countable, if there were absolute non-difference 1 [between 
the Body, or the like, and the Soul, to which it is thus 
attributed as a possession], 

& But then, suppose that this, also, is like the expres¬ 
sions, s The Soul's Thought' [Soul and Thought being 
identical], ‘Rahu's head' [the trunkless Rahu being all 
head], € The statue's body,' &c. To this he replies r 

H 8 II 

Aph. 4. It is not as in the case of 

An objection disposed of. the statue . * becau8e therfe fe [there] a 

contradiction to the evidence which acquaints us with 
the thing. 

a. This expression by means of the possessive case, 


1 vrfrt 

saw 


2 ^ rw ^rff: ftrt: fri^rr- 

^ V? 

miw ii 


3 Aniruddha and Vedanti Mahddeva have 

Sildputra is *grindstone/ according to the dictionaries; si7dpu- 
traJca , in tlie few places where I have seen it, may well signify 


# torso/ Ed, 


4 With reference to the word thus rendered, see the preceding 
note. Ed. 
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[viz,, 'My body' (§ 3)] is not like ‘ The statue's body,' &c. 

In such a case as ‘The statue's body,' there is a mere fic¬ 
tion ; ‘for it is contradicted by the evidence which acquaints 
us with the thing[sense being the evidence that there 
is here no body other than the statue]. But, in such an 
expression as ‘My body,' there is no contradiction by 
evidence; for the contradiction, by Scripture and other 
evidences, is only in supposing the Body to be the Soul. 

Such is the meaning. 1 

b. Having settled that Soul is different from Body, &c., 
he settles its emancipation : 2 

11 M II 

Aph. 5. Through the entire' cessa* 

Sours aim h&v accom- j.j on 0 f p a i n there is done what was 

phshcd. r 7 

to be done. 

a . But then, since there is an equality of gain and loss, 
inasmuch as, through the cessation of Pain there is the 


1 wNv- 

c| TOTWvt vnfe ^fT^Tcrnn 

s ^Tf^rfcT%FcT^T (Fife- 

is 
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ceasing of Pleasure, also, that cannot be Soul's aim. To 
this be replies : l 


W «r cf^T 

mm II f? II 

Aph. 6. Not sucli desire for pleasure 

Pleasure no compen - • ,1 , o i xi. 

sationfor Pain. is there to boui, as there is annoyance 

from Pain. 

a. And so the aversion to Pain, having excluded also 
the desire for Pleasure, gives rise to a wish for the cessa¬ 
tion of Pain simply; so that there is not an equality of 
gain and loss, [but a clear gain, in the desired release]. 

b. He declares that SouPs aim is simply the cessation 
of Pain; because Pain is, indeed, abundant, in comparison 
of Pleasure : 4 


1 rR mwtfv f^TOWTl^JT- 

W w I cf'Tft II 

•n v3 

2 Instead of some MSS. of Vijn ana’s commentary, as 

-V 

also Nagesa and Vedanti Mahadeva, have TC • and a marginal 
note in one of my copies of Aniruddha states this to be the true 
reading. Ed. 

3 ?htt ^ 

^firnfcr w 

fafcT II 

ii 

l 
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’sprrm wtsm wife? 11 0 11 



Pleasure sparingly ApJl. l . For [only] SOIHG One, SOIHG* 

dupenud. ' where, is happy. 

a . Among innumerable grasses, trees, brutes, birds, 
men, &c., very few,—a man, a god, or the like,—are 
happy: such is the meaning. 2 

C?#f i%:%T^ 

fTsw: 11 b 11 


Aph. 8. It [Pleasure,] is also mixed 

Pleasure undeserving with Pain \ therefore the discrimina- 
of the name. . _ . . . _ p r i % 

ting throw it to the side 01 [and reckon 
it as so much,] Pain. 

a. He rejects the opinion that SouPs aim is not the 
simple cessation of Pain, but this [cessation] tinctured 
with Pleasure : s 



SZfTcT 5 II Q. II 

\ 


1 Vedanti Mah a deva prefixes Ed. 



^cfteR: 1 ? 

3 f4 <| wr- 

iR#f?T HcmtTTOtfcT II ' 


4 Aniruddha has # Ed. 

6 One of nay MSS. of Aniruddha has . Ed. 
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Aph. 9. If you say that this [cessa- 

. Ration of suffering t J Qn of p ain ] ig not Soul’s aim, teas- 

much as there is no acquisition of 
Pleasure, then it is not as you say; for there are two kinds 
[of things desired], 

a * For we see, amongst men, quite a distinct aspiration : 
[the first,] 4 May I be happy[the second,] € May I not 
be miserable [and the latter is our conception of beati¬ 
tude]. 1 

b . He ponders a doubt : 2 


TO l*HHiii II 


A doubt. 


Aph. 10. The Soul [some one may 
suggest,] has no quality; for there is 
Scripture for its being unaccompanied, &c. 


a. Therefore the cessation of Pain, indeed, [a property 
which does not belong to it,] cannot be Soul's aim : such 
is the meaning. 4 

b . He clears up this 5 [doubt] : 


1 wr wmfc? 1% tjsfr 

Otmmi HrSwr tfrr ii 
3 win ii 

3 Aniruddha has ; Nagesa, STCTfFr- 

’sru: . m. 

SjSrf: ll 
. . 6 cTUTVt II 
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cfforfWwTO II II 

\ 

, Aph. 11. Though it [the Pain.] bo 

the property oi something else, yet it 
exists in it [tbe Soul,] through non-discrimination. 

a. Though qualities, viz., pleasure, pain, &c., belong 
[only] to the Mind , they exist, i.e., they abide, in the 
shape of a reflexion , in it, viz., in Soul, ‘ through non¬ 
discrimination/ as the cause, owing to the conjunction of 
Nature with Soul: such is the meaning. And this has 
been set forth in the First Book. 1 

b. The binding of Soul by the qualities [or fetters,] 
arises from non-discrimination: but from what docs non¬ 
discrimination arise ? With reference to this, he says : 2 

dmmmw n 11 

^ _ Aph. 12. Non-discrimination {of 

Two reasons why non- 1 . . . . u 

discrimination musthuve Soul from Nature] is beguinmgles8 y 

been from etermiy. because, otherwise, two objections 

would present themselves. 

a. For, had it a beginning, then, if [first,] it arose quite 
spontaneously, bondage might befall even the liberated; 


1 fainnfSsfa 

nfcr^rrf^cnr ii 

5ROTI II 
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md, if [secondly,] it were produced by Desert, &c., there 
would be a regressus in infinitum, inasmuch as we should 
have to search for another [previous instance of] non¬ 
discrimination, to stand as the cause of [that] Desert, 
&c., also: such is the meaning. 1 

5. And then, if it be without beginning, it must be 
everlasting. To this he replies : 3 

h ^ n 

^ Aph. 13. It [non-discrimination,] 

A oti-atscrunination, L _ . r . .i 

though from eternity , cannot be everlasting [m tne same 

^ be cut shorU '' manner] as the soul is ; else, it could 

not be cut short, [as we affirm that it can be]. 

a. It is not everlasting, indivisible, and beginningless, 
in the same way as the soul is; but it is beginningless, in 
the shape of an outflow [which may be stopped]. For, 
otherwise, the cutting short of a beginningless entity 
would, as is established by Scripture, be unfeasible, 
[though the beginningless antecedent non-entity of a given 
jar may be readily understood to terminate, on the pro¬ 
duction of the jar]. Such is the meaning.- 


1 WRrl f? ^TcT WWiWlfa 

tjfw: ^ HSlfa 

2 fW- Hitftfa I cf- 

., 

3 Nagesahas J 

4 *nrf?T T4 c? 
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i. Having stated the cause of [Soul’s] Bondage, he 
states the cause of Liberation : l 

«*T^rT II II 


Bondage how destruo 
me. 


Apli . 14. It [Bondage,] is annihi¬ 
late by the allotted cause, [viz., dis¬ 
crimination of Soul from Nature]; 
as darkness is [annihilate by the allotted cause, viz., 

Light], 

TrfafowtcT ii ii 


This enforced . 


Aph. 15. Here, also, [viz., in tho 
case of Bondage and Discrimination, 
as in the case of Darkness and Light,] there is allotment, 
[as is proved] both by positive and negative conso¬ 
ciation ; 3 [Liberation taking place where Discrimination 
is, and not where it is not], 

a. He reminds [us] of what was mentioned in the first 
Book, 3 viz., that Bondage cannot be innate, &c : 4 


ti 

* II 

3 Vide supra, p. 43, note 2, and p. 194, note 3. Prof. Cowell 
defines anwaya-vyatirclca, as * affirmative and negative induction,’ in 
his editiox* of Colebrooke s Essays, vol. i., p. 315, note 3. See also 
his translation of the JSmumdnjali, pp. 7 and 23. Ed. 

8 Vide, supra, p. 8. Ed. 

WrqfcT || 
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1 ^4*. n si? ii 


Aph . 16. Since it cannot be lac- 

Bondage not innate. . , r n . . * . 

counted tor] m any other way, it 13 
non-discrimination alone that is [the cause of] Bondage, 
[which cannot be innate]. 

a . * Bondage y here means the cause of Bondage, named 
the conjunction of pain. The rest is plain. 2 


b. But then, since liberation, also, from its being a pro¬ 
duct, is liable to destruction, Bondage should take place 
over again. To this he replies : 3 


n s$ n 


Bondage does not recur . 


Aph . 17. Further, Bondage does not 
again attach to the liberated; because 
there is Scripture 1 for its non-recurrence. 


\ 


1 Vedanti Mabadeva has . Ed. 

nron ii 

nD \ 

3 ^ ^cRT favnsrrWT 

mfcfo i cf^fT^ n 

4 'Vijnana and Nageua quote the text. ^ I 

Aniruddha and Vedanti Mah&deva cite the longer passage: ^ST^RTF 

^ I 

fc>ee note 4, at p. 182, supra . Since that not ? was written, I have 
observed the words W3RT m SVaf: iu the Brih add- 
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Evidence of this. 


Aph. 18. Else, it [liberation,] would 
not be Soul’s aim, [which it is]. 


a . He states the reason why this is not Soul's aim : 2 


11 ^ 11 


Aph. 19. What happened to both 
Force of the evidence, would be alike, [if liberation were 
perishable]. 

a . That is to say : there would be no difference between 
the two, the liberated and the bound; because of their 
being alike liable to future bondage; and, therefore, such 
[perishable ( mancipation] is not Soul's aim, a [but emanci¬ 
pation final and complete]. 

b. But then, in that case, if you acknowledge that there 
is a distinction between the bond and the free, how is it 


r any aka Upanishad , ii., 4, 5, and Satapatha-brahmana, xiv., 5, 4,5. 
Aniruddha, in his comment on an Aphorism which soon follows, the 
twenty-third, quotes them correctly, with their ensuing context; a 
fact which suggests that my criticism on Yaohaspati Misras quotation, 
ventured in the note above referred to, may be hasty. J Ed. 

* Aniruddha, in one of my 3ISS., and Yedanti Maliadeva have 

i. Ed. 

2 fcr*rrf ii 
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that you have asserted [Book I., § 19,] the eternal freedom 
[of all souls alike] ? To this he replies d 


TO* II s >0 II 

The nature o/liberation. -4M • 20. Liberation is nothing other 

than the removal 3 of the obstacle [to 
the Soul’s recognition of itself as free]. 

a. But then, in that case, since Bondage and Liberation 
are unreal, Liberation must be contradictory to the texts, 
&c., which set forth what is Soul’s aim, [as some positive 
and real acquisition, not merely the removal of a screen]; 
to which he replies : 4 

rnrrofaito: n ^ 11 


An objection repelled. Aph. 21. Even in that case, there i 3 
no contradiction. 

a. That is to say : 'even in that case/ i.e., even if 
Liberation consists [only] in the removal of an obstacle, 
there is no contradiction in its being Soul's aim. 5 


1 

wpm I cRTf II 

2 N&gesa reads TO- Ed. 

3 Ihe rare word dhwasti , thus rendered, Yijnana and Vcdanti 
Mahadeva explain by dkwansa. Ed. 

6 uwtot- 

ftrrtu sani: n 
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b. But then, if Liberation be merely the removal of an 
obstacle, then it should be accomplished through mere 
hearing [of the error which stands in the way]; just as a 
piece of gold on one's neck, [which one has sought for in 
vain, while it was] withheld from one by ignorance [of the 
fact that it has been tied round one’s neck wdth a string], 
is attained, [on one’s hearing where it is]. To this he 
replies : l 


ii ^ ii 


Aph. 22. This [attainment of Libera- 
peUcd! 1ier objedlon re ~ tion, on the mere hearing of the truth,] 
is no necessity; for there are three sorts 
of those competent [to apprehend the truth; but not all 
are qualified to appropriate it, on merely hearing it]. 

a. lie mentions that not mere hearing alone is seen to be 
the cause of knowledge, but that there are others, also : 4 

ii *3 ii 


1 

1 cF^Tf H 

Nngtsa, in some copies, and, according to some copies, Vijnana 

read ^fV<*nR° • £d - 

3 This Aphorism. as given, is a literal repetition of Book I., 70, 
at p. 87, supra. Ed. 

* H resfiTTtSPTO- 

I! 
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Trt;i;i„*f * Aph. 23. Of others [viz., other means 

Utility of other means v .j n L _ 

besides hearing, besides nearing], for the sake of con¬ 

firmation, [there is need]. 

a. He speaks of these same other means 


from: a a 

Formality in posture ^ 24 ‘ There /S no [absolute] 
not imperative. necessity that what is steady and pro¬ 

moting ease should be a [ particular ] 
posture, [such as any of those referred to in Book III., 

^ J ‘f] • 

a. ^ That is to say : there is no necessity that a * posture ’ 
should be the ‘ lotus-posture/ or the like; because what¬ 
ever is steady and promotes ease is a [suitable] ‘posture.’ 2 

b. He states the principal means 3 [of Concentration] : 


fhnM tr: ii ^i| ii 


. The efficient means of 
Concentration, 


Aph. 25. Mind without an object 
is Meditation. 


it. ihat is to say: what Internal Organ is void of any 
modification, that is ‘ Meditation/ i. e.. Concentration, in 
the shape of exclusion of the modifications of Intellect : 
by reason of the identity [here,] of effect and cause, the 
word ‘cause’ is employed for ‘effect/ For it will be 



1 II 

-’mm lifter 

fen: to ^ u 

3 UURUTf si 

2 F 
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declared how Meditation effects this 1 [exclusion of the 
modifications of Intellect]. 


h. But then, since Soul is alike, whether there be Con¬ 
centration or Non-concentration, what have we to do with 
Concentration? Having pondered this doubt, he clears 
it up : 2 


II $$ It 

Aph. 26. If you say that even both 
ouiad%WencJ! 0t ways there is no difference, it is not so : 

there is a difference, through the exclu¬ 
sion [in the one case,] of the tinge [of reflected pain which 
exists in the other case]. 


a. But how can there exist a tinge in that which is 
unassociated [with anything whatever, as Soul is alleged 
to be] ? To this he replies : s 


II II 

\ 


^iJUTwrftfcT ii 

^ 2 ^TUT^TU^t: %> 

if uumt II 

' ^ i I! 
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Soid tinged hy what Apfl, Z.7, Though it [Soul,] be un- 
does not belong to it. associated, still there is a tingeing 
[reflexionally,] through Non-discrimination. 

a. That is to say: though there is not a real tinge in 
that which is unassociated [with tincture, or anything else], 
still there is, as it icere> a tinge; hence the tinge is treated 
as simply a reflexion , by those who discriminate the tinge 1 
[from the Soul, which it delusively seems to belong to]. 

b, Ee explains this same : 2 

ii ii 

Aph. 28. As is the case with the 
explained ” 1 '” 3 presenee Hibiscus and tbe crystal [Book I., 
§ 19, e.], there is not a tinge, but a 
fancy [that there is such]. 

a. He states the means of excluding the aforesaid tinge :* 

H II 

now to be got rid of. . A P L 29 - [ viz -> the aforesaid tin ge,] 
is debarred by Meditation, Restraint, 
Practice, Apathy, &c. 


UVPjqTFT ^ VRIcft^T 3jrU ir eft, 

TOU f fu II 

2 Pcr^ ftroftfir ii 

V 

3 ■*mtwtTwr*T5*i f^riUTm^Ttre» 
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%L 

a . He shows the means settled by the ancient teachers, 
in regard to the exclusion—through Meditation, &c., 
lodged in the Mind,—of the tingeing of Soul: 1 

II ^0 II 

& 

Aph. 30. It is by the exclusion of 
thl^inL* 711 d0gma ° n dissolution 2 and distraction, say the 
teachers. 

cl That is to say: through the removal, by means of 
Meditation, &c., of the Mind’s condition of [being dissolved 
in] Sleep, and condition of [waking] Certainty, &c., there 
takes place also the exclusion of the tingeing of Soul by 
the condition; because, on the exclusion of any [real] 
object, there is the exclusion also of its reflexion: so say 
the ancient teachers. 3 


b. He states that there is no compulsion that Meditation, 
&c. ; :hould take place in caves and such places: 4 



1 f^frfWTRTf^rr 

nr ii 


2 e Inertness [of mind]’ is a better rendering of lay a. Ed. 

3 mmxfk- 

s Aniruddba has, to a very different effect, -TJUl^T^T^TTcf. 
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Meditation may take 
place anywhere. 


Aph. 31. There is no rule about 
localities; for it is from tranquillity 
of Mind. 


a. That is to say : Meditation, or the like, results simply 
c from tranquillity of Mind/ Therefore, such a place as a 
cave is not indispensable for it. 1 


It. The discussion of Liberation is completed. Now, 
with an eye to the unchangeableness of Soul, he handles 
compendiously the cause of the world: 2 


II IS 


Nature the material 
of the world. 


Aph. 32. Nature is the primal ma¬ 
terial; for there is Scripture [to the 
effect] that the others are products. 


a. lhat is to say: since we learn, from Scripture, that 
Mind, &c., are products, Nature is established under the 
character ol the radical cause of these. 3 


(t. But then, let Soul be the material. To this he replies: 1 





His comment runs: 

ii Ed. 

o \ 

ii 

2 uurat utsrfr^n;: i 

wr iRtw?r i ii 
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fppsnqsfq II ?? II 

Aph . 33. Not to Soul does this [viz., 
J*?JXri£ r ‘ iC!erial to the material of the world,] be- 
long, though it be eternal; because 
of its want of suitableness. 


a . That is to say: suitableness to act a3 material implies 
the possession of qualities, and the being associable: [and,] 
by reason of the absence of both of these, Soul, though 
eternal, [and, therefore, no product,] cannot serve as 
material. 1 

h. But then, since, from such Scriptural texts as,' Many 
creatures have been produced from Soul/ 2 we may gather 
the fact that Soul is a cause, the assertions of an illusory 
creation, &c., ought to be accepted. Having pondered 
this adverse suggestion, he replies : 3 

Aph. 34. The despicable sophist 4 does 
ic^ptiraT siie Vtew W ‘' n °t gain [a correct apprehension of] 
Soul; because of the contradictoriness 
[of h 13 notions] to Scripture. 


1 rstto cRtr- 

2 Mundaha Upaniskad , ii., i., o. Ed. 

w mr. 

pro 

W5JfPf II 

Here I Lave offered a substitute for * illogical outcast©/ Ed. 
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a . That is to say: the various views, in regard to Soul's 
being a cause, which are conceivable are, all, opposed to 
Scripture; therefore, the lowest of the bad reasoners, and 
others, who are accepters thereof, 1 have no knowledge of 
the nature of Soul. Hence it is to be understood that 
those, also, [e.g., the Naiyayikas ,] who assert that Soul 
is the substance of the qualities Pleasure, Pain, &c., are 
quite illogical; these, also, have no correct knowledge of 
Soul. And, if it be asserted that Soul is a cause [of the 
world], just as the sky is the recipient cause of the clouds, 
&c., [and stands, towards it, in the relation of a cause, 
in so far as, without the room afforded by it, these could 
not exist], then we do not object to that; for, what we 
deny is only that there is transformation 2 [of Soul, as 
naaterial, into the world, ob product]. 

b. Since we see, that, in the case of things motionless, 
locomotive, &c., the material cause is nothing else than 


11 ‘Lowest .... thereof* I have put instead of ‘base illogical 
holders of these.’ Ed. 

2 q $ W‘ B«rrf^(TT% 

Bq wffrf^vgi 

sfq Trq 
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earth , &c ., how can Nature be the material of all ? To this 
he replies i 1 


iIRPqifsfq II II 

VO S3 \ 


Aph. 35. Though but mediately [the 
cause of products], Nature is inferred 
[as the ultimate cause of the inter¬ 
mediate causes,]; just as are Atoms, [by the Vaiseshikas], 


Nature the ultimate 
material cause. 


II II 

Aph . 36. It [Nature,] is all-per- 
Nature all-pervading, vading; because [its] products are seen 
everywhere. 

a. But then, only if it be limited , can it be said that, 
‘ Wherever a product arises, there does it [Nature,] go [or 
act][for what is unlimited, and fills all space, can find 
no other space to move into]. To this he replies : 2 


nfcmtusui iijqiR^cTTfrf^nc^rcT» h 

Aph. 37. Though motion may attach 
An objection pamed. ^ this does not destroy its cha¬ 
racter as ultimate cause; just as is the case with Atoms. 

a . ‘ Motion } means action. Though it be present, 
-this does not prevent its [Nature's,] being the radical 
anse; just as is the case with the earthy and other 

4*^ ___ 


1 wr 

2 ^ nn cm \ 
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Atoms, according to tlie opinion of the Vaiseshikas: such 
is the meaning. 1 

EiwrRm WRR H few II st II 

Nature the proper Aph, 38. Nature is something in 

t'fZJZsin & acldition t0 the notorio ^ [nine Sub- 
Nydijaiist. stances of the Naiydyikas]: it is no 

matter of necessity [that there should be precisely nine]. 

a. And the argument, here, is the Scriptural declaration, 
that eight [of the pretended primitive substances] are pro¬ 
ducts : such is the import. 2 

ii ii 

t , Aph. 39. Purity and the others are 
threfqualUks^ not properties of it [viz.. Nature]; 
because they are its essence . 

a. That is to say: Purity and the other Qualities are 
not properties of Nature ; because they are what constitutes 
Nature. 3 

b. He determines the motive of Nature's energizing; 


1 nfc?: fen i cnrosfn t 

n 

2 TORTUS ^rn5R*tf RR 
HR: II 

3 Wf- 
li 
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since, if we held the energizing to be without a motive, 
Emancipation would be inexplicable i 1 

^l^RcT 2 51 8© II 

Aph. 40. Nature, though it does not 
^Nature'sdisinterested- enjoy [the results of its own ener¬ 
gizing], creates for the sake of Soul; 
like a cart's carrying saffron, [for the use of its master. 
See Book III., § 58]. 

a. He states the concomitant 3 cause of diversified 
creation : 4 



II II 


Nature treats every 
ine according to his 
ieserts. 


Aph. 41. The diversity of creation 
is in consequence of the diversity of 
Desert. 


1 smFra^rt: firesRt- 

2 Kagesa is peculiar in giving, as an Aphorism, in substitution 
for these words, the clause- irom the introduction to it, printed just 

above, viz., f^°, &c., but ending with the nominative case 


The Serampore edition of the Sdnkhya-prava- 
ckana-hkdshya, has, as tho Aphorism, very corruptly, in part: 

SI Ed. 

3 JSnnitta , on which vide supra , p. 400, note 4. !Ed . 
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a. But then, granting that creation is due to Nature, 
Vet whence is destruction ? For a couple of opposite results 
cannot belong to one and the same cause. To this he 
replies i 1 

|| 8 * II 

Apli. 42. The two results are through 
A r ^Treh7w r f SuUs ^° m equipoise and the reverse of equi¬ 

poise. 

u. Mature is the triad of Qualities, viz., Purity, &o.; 
an d their c reverse of equipoise* is their aggregation in 
excess or defect; the absence of this [reverse of equipoise] 
is c equipoise :* 2 through these two causes two opposite 
results, in the shape of creation and destruction, arise from 
one and the same: such is the meaning. 3 

b. But then, since it is Nature’s attribute to create, there 
should be the mundane state, even after [the discrimina¬ 
te] knowledge, [which, it is alleged, puts an end to it]. 
To this he replies : 4 


' ^ HVHiwfy: i 

w i cRTf ii 

3 Compare Book I., Aph. 61, a , at p. 71, siipra. Ed. 
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flfe: AUTO ^rr^n II 89 II 

-4p/i. 43. Since [or when,] the eman- 
debar fmaZipattn Sn0i ci P ated has understood [that he never 
was really otherwise], Nature does not 
create; just as, in the world, [a minister does not toil, when 
the king’s purpose has been accomplished]. 1 

a. But then, Nature does not rest from creating; for we 
see the mundane condition of the ignorant: and so, since 
Nature goes on creating, to the emancipated, also, Bon¬ 
dage may come again. To this he replies : 2 

■RfTTWTHT- 

W II 88 II 

\ 

Aph. 44. Even though it [Nature,] 

ture° should*•,inwHdJ^tke may invade others [with its creative 
emancipated. influences], the emancipated does not 

experience, in consequence of the absence of a concurrent 
cause, 4 [e.g., Non-discrimination, in the absence of which 
there is no reason why the emancipated should be subjected 
to Nature’s invasion]. 


1 Compare Aph. 6G of Book III., at p. 267, supra . Ed. 

2 OTrcwr #• 

^ WFRnsn *rer- 

^ RffiT I a^Tf II 

3 Some copies of Yijnana here introduce *RfcT ; and Nagesa 

has the lection *Rf?T- -Eli. 

4 Nimitta, on which vide supra, p. 400, note 4. Ed. 






a. But then, this arrangement could be possible then, 
[only] if there were a^ multiplicity of souls: but that is 
quite excluded by the text of the non-duality of Soul. 
Having pondered this doubt, he says :* 



II 8M II 

Multeity nf Soul ^ °f Soul [is 

proved from ttie Veda. proved] by the distribution [announced 

by the Veda itself']. 

a. That is to say: the multeity of Soul is proved, abso¬ 
lutely, by the distribution of Bondage and Emancipation 
mentioned in such Scriptural texts as, ‘ Whoso understand 
this, these are immortal, while others experience only 
sorrow.’ 2 3 

h. But then, the distribution of Bondage and Liberation 
may be through the difference of adjunct. To this he 
replies :* 


1 rPJ TRa ^ Tp-ERif r* 

« 

ii 

3 Satapatha-brdhmana , xiv., 7, 2, 15. Ed, 

" WF 5RTcT I cf- 
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v£> * \ 

Aph. 46. If [you acknowledge] ar. 
adjunct [of Soul], then, on its being 
established, there is duality , [upsetting 
the dogma founded on in §44]. 

a . But then, the adjuncts, moreover, consist of ‘ Igno ¬ 
rance/ [which, according to the Vedanta, is no reality] ; s< 
that by these there is no detriment to [the Vcdantic dogmi. 
of] non-duality. With reference to this doubt, he says : 2 

iTwjmfa imnsrftrchi: ii Hs ii 

Vie Veddnia cannot A P h - 47. Even by the two the au- 
evade non-duality. thority is contradicted. 

а . That is to say : even by acknowledging the two, viz., 
Soul and Ignorance, a contradiction is constituted to the 
text, [which is alleged as] the authority for non-duality * 

б. He states another couple of objections, also : 4 

^ STWHT- 

€\ *v3 

^TrT II 8fc II 

\ 


1 Nages'a has . Si. 

w\ 

SSjrsJlTqTOTf II 
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Apli, 48. The prirna facie view [of 

Ae Ve(Mnta 3 is not [ fc0 be ^owed any 
a contradiction. force, as an objection]; because, by 

[admitting] two, [viz., Soul and Igno¬ 
rance], there is no opposition [to our own dualistic theory 
of Soul and Nature]: and the subsequent [dogma, viz., 
that one siugle Soul is the only reality, is not to be allowed]; 
because of the non-existence of a proof, [which, if it did 
exist, would, along with Soul, constitute a duality]. 

a ■ But then, Soul will be demonstrated by its self-mani¬ 
festation. To this he replies i 1 




Srlf-manifcstatio 
( rudictory . 


Aph. 49. [And.] in its [Soul's,] being 
demonstrated by the light [of itself, as 
you Yedantis say it is], there is the 
[unreconciled] opposition of patient and agent [in one, 
which is a contradiction]. 


a% That is to say: if Soul be demonstrated by the light 
which Soul consists of, there is the ‘opposition of patient 
and agent ,3 [in one] 

But then, there is no contradiction [here,] between 
patient and agent; because it [the Soul], through the 
property of light which is lodged in it, can, itself, furnish 


1 wraroRw \ a 

2 Aniruddlia has 

; Nagosa, 

. Ed, 

Tta Wi: it 
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the relation to itself; just as the VaisesJriJcas declare, that, 
through the intelligence lodged in it, it is, itself, an object 
to itself. To this he replies: 1 

wsnrfu 3 ftrcra :h mo 11 

Aph. 50. This [Soul], in the shape of 
o/so™ 1iaUng f undwn Thought, discrepant from the non-in- 

telligent, reveals the non-intelligent. 

a. But then, in that case, if duality he established in 
accordance with proofs, &c., what becomes of the Scriptural 
text declaring non-duality ? To this he replies : 4 

^ TTfW cT%f: 

II M°, II 

Aph. 51. There is no contradiction 
g er ipture [in cur view]; because 
that [text of Scripture which seems to 




1 TFT differ ?R^R(|WtV: 

W^ r <WTftT I W 
WT wm ?T7? I 

II 

*^N 

2 Aniruddha lias -^IT , Ed. 

3 From this point, Vedanti Mahadeva, according to my one poor 
MS. of his work, has a very different reading, which, however, owing 
to the carelessness ot the copyist, I am unable to reproduce. Ed. 

uft: i ii 
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book vi., aph, 52. 449 

assert absolute non-duality] is [intended] to produce apathy 
in those who have desires, [and who would be better for 
believing in ‘ the nothingness of the things of time ’]. 

a. He tells us that the assertors of non-dualitv are to be 
shunned, not only for the reason above mentioned, but, also, 
because of the non-existence of evidence to convince us 
that the world is unreal : l 


t! II 

. The werl.Fs reality . Ap \ Tfae WOrl<1 is real ? because 

irrefragable it results from an unobjectionable cause, 

and because there is [in Scripture,] no 
debarrer [of this view of the matter]. 

a. M e see, in the world, that no reality belongs to dream- 
objects, or to the [fancied] yellowness of [invariably white] 
'Conch-shclls, and the like; inasmuch as these are results 
?* the internal organ, &c., when [not normal, but] injured 
by [i. e ., under tbe injurious influence of] Sleep , 2 &c.: and 
this is not [the state of things] in the [waking] Universe, 
to which Mind is the first , 3 4 [according to Book I., §71]. 


by slep 0 ^ , ^ UWd * > &C "’ rea<1 ’' impeded the obstruction [offered] 
&c • ^ /v tCad ° f * in wbich ’’ &c > read > ‘ [consisting of] the Great One, 

sfri ^ <ri 

ii 


<sl 
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I . He declares that the Universe is real, not merely in 
its existent state [at any given instant], but, also, always z 1 


II 13 


Creation excluded. 


Aph. 53. Since it cannot be [ac¬ 
counted for] in any other way, mani¬ 
festation [of whatever is manifested] is of what is real, 
[i.e., of what previously existed]. 


a. That is to say : since, through the aforesaid reasons, 
it is impossible that the unreal should come into existence, 
what does come into existence, or is manifested, is what 
really existed [previously,] in a subtile form. 2 

lj. Though [it is declared that] the being the agent and 
the being the experiencer belong to diverse subjects, he 
asserts the distribution [of agency to Self-consciousness, 
and of experience to Soul,] by two aphorisms : 3 


* wn ii ii 


The real agent u'lio. 


Aph . 54. Self-consciousness, not Soul, 
is the agent. 


?r h 
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fV^UT^TT II MM 


II 


Ej'pcrience is got rid 
vf when. 


Aph. 55. Experience ceases at [dis¬ 
crimination of] Soul, [as being quite 
„ . distinct from Nature]; since it arises 

trom its [Soul's,] Desert, [which is not, really, Soul's, but 
which,, while Non-discrimination lasts, is made over to 
Soul; just as the fruits of the acts of a king’s ministers are 
made over to the king]. 


r a. He shows the reason for what was stated before, viz., 
that cessation of action does not result from enterings into 
the world of Brahma : l 


II II 

Paradise no purity Ap \' 5G ’ Even . in the WOrld ° f the 

a ffaiwttransmigration. moon, occ., tliere is return [to mundane 

, . existence]; because of there really 

being a cause [of such return]. 

a ' ‘ ^ cuus e/ viz., Non-discrimination, Desert, &c . 3 

5. But then, through the counsels of the persons 
dwelling in these various [supermundane] worlds, there 
ought to be no return [to mundane existence]. To this he 
replies: 4 


^ 1 ^l^r^PrRfhf^5fT% V- 

2 Instead of-n^TWTrT . Aniruddhahas -U^T^TTcf . Ed. 

4 ^5 wrq^5JT^ T ^: ^T- 

I cRTf II 
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This point enforced. 


TTftr^sfniwfw*- 1 ^^TcT 11 ms> h 

Aph. 57. Not by the counsel of 
[supermundane] people is there effectu¬ 
ation [of Emancipation]; just as in the former case, [the 
case, viz., of counsel given by mundane instructors]. 

a. But, in that case, what becomes of the text that there 
is no return from the world of Brahma ? To this he replies : 2 


ctrarirr n Mb 11 

Aph. .58. There is Scripture [declara¬ 
tor / a Scrip ~ tory] of Emancipation, [on going to the 
world of Brahma]; this [Emancipation] 
being effected [more readily in that world than in this, but 
only] by intermediacy [of the appropriate means]. 

a. lie alleges the Scriptural text of SouBs going [to the 
locality where it is to experience], even though it be all¬ 
filling, 8 [and can, therefore, have no place into which to 
move]: 

H MQ. II 

Awjihr . Aph. 59. And, in accordance with 

the text of its ‘ going/ though it [Soul,] 


1 Aniruddlia has, instead of %f%:, ci%f% ;. Ed, 

cRTf II 

! •qTT^R^TTnRPTTf nfcTOf^^T^rfcf II 
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is all-pervading, yet, in time, it reaches' its place of experi¬ 
ence [or body], through conjunction with an adjunct; as 
in the ease of Space. 

a. For, as Space, though it is all-pervading, is spoken of 
as moving to some particular place, in consequence of its 
conjunction with an adjunct, such as ajar, [when we say 
"the space occupied by the jar is moved to the place to 
which the jar is carried'], just so is it 1 [here]. 

b* He expounds the statement, that the site of experi¬ 
ence [the body,] is formed through the superintendence 
of the experience! 1 / [Soul]: 


II II 

dph. 60. This [constitution of a 
dependent on Soul. ooclyj *3 not accomplished m the ease of 
what is [organic matter] not superin¬ 
tended [by Soul] ; because we find putrefaction [in organic 
matter where Soul is absent]. 

a * ^ u t then, let the construction of a site of experience 
[or a body,] for Experiences [i.e.. Souls,] take place 


1 W 

ii 

3 The reading of Aniruddha is e Ed. 
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without any superintendence at all, through Desert. To 
this ho replies : l 

crotaimnf^v- 

^^ » 

« vo 

Aph. 61. If you say that [indepen- 
ftiaB ly 1 ihG maker dentl y an y superintendence,] it is 
through Desert [that a Body is formed, 
it is not so]; since what is unconnected [with the matter 
to be operated upon] is incompetent thereto; as is the 
case with [unapplied] water, &c., in respect of a plant. 

a . That is to say: because it is impossible that Desert, 
which is not directly conjoined with the semen and other 
[elements of the Body], should operate through Soul , in 
the construction of the Body, &c.; just as it is for water, 

&e., unconnected with the seed, to operate through iillage y 
&c., in the production of a plant. 3 

b. According to the system of the Vaiseshikas and 
others, it is settled that Soul is the superintendent, [in 
the construction of the Body], in virtue of its being con¬ 
joined with Desert . But he tells us, that, in his own doc- 


1 4t- 

nRcRfannn i crt^ h 

> ^ 

54 Nagena reads . Ed. 
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trine, since Desert, &c., are not properties of Soul, the 
Soul cannot, through these, be the cause 1 [of the Body] : 



u ii 


Reason for this. 


Apk. 62. For this is impossible [viz., 
that the Soul should, through its Desert , 
be the cause of Body]; because it has no qualities 
for these [viz., Desert, &c.,] are properties of Self-con¬ 
sciousness, [not of Soul], 


a. And so, in our opinion, it is settled that Soul 
superintends [in the causing of the Body,] quite directly, 
by conjunction simply, without reference to anything 
intermediate: such is the import. 2 


b. But, if Soul be all-pervading, then the limitedness of 
the living soul, which is set forth in Scripture, is unfounded. 
To repel this doubt, he says : 3 


1 

(i 

£ 

f^cftfcT *TTO: II 

^wfinrfh"HTf^rf 


3 
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5ft^^5|y4fJf<«hld N 1 1 % ii 

Aph. 63. The nature of a living soul 
wiii'mitcd™ hlflltcd >md belongs to that which is qualified, [not 
to Soul devoid of qualities, as is proved] 
by direct and indirect arguments. 1 

a. To be a living soul is the being possessed of the vital 
airs ; and this is the character of the . soul distinguished by 
personality, not of pure Soul, 2 [which is unlimited]. 

b. Desiring, now, to set forth the difference between 
the products of Mind [or the Great Principle,] and of 
Self-consciousness, he first states the products of Self-con¬ 
sciousness : 3 


wnTfcT ii n 

.... . J J Aph. 64. The effectuation of works 

The rent agent what. . _ ^ ^ 

is dependent on the agent feelf-eon- 

sciousness, not dependent on a Lord, [such as is feigned 
by the Vaisexhi/cas] ; because there is no proof [of the 
reality of such]. 1 

a. By this aphorism are set forth, as are also established 


1 On anwaya-vyatireka, vide supra, p. 428, note 2. Ed. 

# ^d II 

TTfrlfw- 

4 See Book I., Aph. 92, at p. 112, supra. Ed. 
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by Scripture and the Legal Institutes, the creative and the 
destructive agencies of Brahma and Rudra 1 [respectively], 
owing to their adjunct, Self-consciousness/ [or per¬ 
sonality]. 


b. But then, grant that Self-consciousness is the maker 
of the others, still who is the maker of Self-consciousness? 
To this he replies : 3 



11 €fl| II 

The real agent whence. ^ U is the 8£lme aS “ 

arising of Desert. 

a. Just as, at the creations, &c., the manifestation of 
Desert, which sets Nature energizing, results solely from 
the particular time, —since, if we were to suppose other 
Desert as the instigator of this, we should have an infinite 
regress,—just so Self-consciousness arises from time alone, 
as the cause ; but there is not another maker thereof, 
also : thus, the two [cases] are alike : such is the meaning. 4 


1 This is an appellation of Siva. Ed. 

2 q- 
^rfrrwfcrftinfq vfcnrr- 

t, C 

II 

^k!t i ii 
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siims^cr II %% II 

Orthodox recog*it«M A p h. 66. The rest is from Mind, [the 
Vishnu, put forward. Crreat Principle]. 

a . Wliat is other than the products of Self-conscious¬ 
ness [or personality], viz., Creation, &c., that, viz., Preser¬ 
vation, &c., results from the Great Principle alone; 
because, inasmuch as it consists of pure Goodness, having 
no Conceit, Passion, &c., it is moved solely by benevolence 
towards others : such is the meaning. A nd by this apho¬ 
rism is established the character, as Preserver, of Vishnu, 
owing to the Great Principle, as adjunct 12 [of the soul, 
which, without adjunct, would neither create, preserve, 
nor destroy (see § 64)]. 

b . It has been stated, before, that the relation of 
Nature and Soul, as experienced and experiencer, is 
caused by Non-discrimination [of the one from the other]. 
Here, what is Non-discrimination, itself, caused by? 


cTWfa 

1 cf- 

mw* ^ ftmt: xn^f- 

it 

The text here followed is very inferior. Ed. 
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With reference to this doubt, he states that all phi¬ 
losophers reject, in common, the doubt whether we should 
have an infinite regress, on the supposition of a stream of 
^on-discrimination ; because this [regress] is valid; 1 [since 
an infinite regress which is in conformity with the truth 
is no sound cause of objection]: 

STTfW \\ 

vf) \ 

Aph. 67. The relation of possession 
be acquired ill C without an( * possessor, also, if attributed [as it 

tlT nt the argu - is by some,] to Desert, in the case of 
Nature [and Soul], like [the relation of] 
seed and plant, [winch takes the shape of an infinite re¬ 
gress of alternants], is begiuninglcss. 


II Ifb II 

. , Aph 68. Or [the case is, likewise, 

one ot an infinite regress,] if it [the 
relation between Nature and Soul,] be attributed to Non¬ 
discrimination [of Soul from Nature], as Panchasikha 
[holds]. 



xrftfn:: 

it 




is the reading of Aniruddha. Ed. 
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SR^T3TT*i: II II 

Aph. 69. [The case is the same,] if, 
as the teacher Sanandana does, we 
attribute it [the relation between Nature and Soul,] to 
the Subtile Body, [which, in the shape of its elemental 
causes, attends Soul, even during the periodical annihila¬ 
tions of the world]. 

a. He sums up the import of the declarations of the 
Institute :* 

II 3© II 

Aph. 70. Be that the one way, or the 
The summing up. other, the cutting short thereof [viz., 

of the relation between Nature and Soul,] is Soul’s aim ; 
the cutting short thereof is Soul’s aim. 


1 ii 


THE END. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


IN THE BODY OF THE PAGE. 

P. 12, 1. 19. Instead of ‘ indestructible,' read ‘impracticable.’ 

P.23,1.7. 4 That is to say/ &c. See, for a more correct ren¬ 
dering, the Rational Refutation, &c., p. 63. 

P. 25, 1. 2. Eead, instead of ‘your own implied dogma,' ‘the 
dogma which you accept.’ 

P. 32,1. 8. The reference to the second note is omitted. 

P* 35, 1. 14. ^3TT^K|T i s the reading of Aniruddha and 

^agesa; that of Vijnana and Yedanti Mahadeva. 

P. 44,1. 3. Aniruddha has "CfTf^^RTp^r 

P. 46,1. 14. Eead, instead of cT^T 

P. 52, 1. 10. 4 That is to say,* &c. For another version, see the 
Rational Refutation , &c.. p. 119. 

P.56,1.7. Eead 

P. 58, 1, 13. Almost certainly, this interpolation was taken from 
the Serampore edition of the Sdnlchya-pravackana-bhdsftya . My 
copy of that work was lent, in 1851, to Pandit Hirananda Chaube, 
who prepared, for Dr. Ballantyne, the Sanskrit portion of what 
corresponds to pp. 1 —183, supra , in ^.vhich, additions, compressions, 
interpolations, and other alterations lawlessly made by him, and 
scholia of his own devising, were introduced with regrettable fre¬ 
quency. 

P. 59, 1. 15 — p. 61, 1. 13. For another rendering, from a text 
here and there somewhat different, see the Ratio\ial Refutation , Ac. 

PP- 12, 15. 

P. 09,1.10. Eead 

P. S5, 1. 13. ‘This Ignorance,* &c. The original of this is i., 
v -j 4, of the Vishnu-purdna. 

P. 143,1.4. Eead 

P. 149,1, 1. Eead * is meant.* 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


<SL 

P. 199,1. 5. ‘An internal' is better. 

P. 216, 1. 8. Instead of ‘ it is one with the internal organ/ read 
‘ the internal organ ia really one/ The implication is, tbat buddhi, 
ahankara , and vianas really make one whole, called manas , in the 
wider sense of that term. 

P. 233,1. 8. Read 

P.246, 1. 12. Remove the brackets which enclose ‘promoting.’ 
Compare p. 433,1. 7. 

P. 272, 1.16. Eead ‘ familyi.e., as.’ 

T. 202, 1. 9. Read fh^5TR<T. 

P. 437, 1.10. Eead cfiTCOTir:. 

IN THE NOTES. 

P. 13, 1. 1. Eead . and remove, 

in p. 12, a,, the brackets enclosing the words ‘the positive destruction 
of.’ Dr. Ballantyne’s maimed expression I find nowhere but in the 
Scrampore edition of the Sinhhya-pravaehana-bUshya. 

P. 18, 1. 2. Eead 

P. 30, 1. 1. Kagesa has -fnfrntfr: . which Yij nana and 
Vedanti Mahadeva recognize as a reading. 

P. 35, 1. 5. Eead ‘Aniruddha and Ndgesa have. 

P 39 11. 5, 0. See, for the true reading of what is here given 
corruptly, the GhUndoyya UpmUhad, vi., ii., 1, 2. 

P. 47,1. 6. Eead 

P. 54, 1.3. In the Serampove edition of the S&nlchya-pravachana- 

bhashya , the reading is WT35TO . which obviates 

the anacoluthism spoken of in p. 53, note 4. 

P. 64, ]. 4. From the Indisclie Studien , where referred to at the 
foot of p. 53, it appears tbat Professor Weber found, in-the Amrita- 

bindu Upanishad, v. 13, here quoted, , instead of 

Compare, further, Gaiujapada’s Mdndulcyopanishat- 
Jcdrild , iii., 4, et seq. 

P. 55,1. 4. Bead, instead of ‘ Vedufiii Mahadeva/ ‘Nage^a. 







P- 63, 1. 4. Head faster , and so in p. 70, 1. 5, and 
P- 107,1. 6. 

I 3 . (54,1. 1. Read vdsand. 

P. 64,1. 4. Tiie verses in question also occur as ii., 32, of Gau- 
dap&da’s MdnduJcyopaniskat-Icdrikd. They are quoted and trans¬ 
lated in the Rational Refutation , &c., pp. 180, 190, where they are 
professedly taken, I cannot now say how tenably, from the Yiveha 
c huddmani, which is credulously affiliated on Sankara Acharya. 

P. 68,1.6. Eead^T^RT-. 

P.77,1.1. Read 

P. 102,1.4. Read 

P* *18, 1. 3. The quotation in question is xvi., 3, 4, of the Yoga- 
vdsishfha. For a more correct translation of it, see the Ro.tioiial 
Refutation , &c., p. 214. 

P. 182, J. 7. For emendations of sundry matters in note 4, 
See p. 429, note 4. 

P. 204,11.2, 3. The Serampore edition of the Sdnlchya-pravachana - 
bhdsftya has fsj , answering to its in the 

■Aphorism; also, to: • 

P.326,1.6. Read * clerical/ 

In the foregoing pages, reference has been made, again and again, 
^ the Serampore edition of the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya 
Published in 1821. Of the imperfections of that edition some notion 
may be formed from the facts, that it gives, as if they were com¬ 
mentary, no fewer than twenty-six of the Aphorisms, that it wholly 
°mits six others, repeats two, curtails or mangles several, and, more 
than once, represents, as Aphorisms, fragments of Vijnana’s ex¬ 
position. Still, if great liberties have not been taken with his 
materials by the pandit who prepared it for the press, it may bo 
considered as possessing the value of au inferior manuscript. Hence 

has been thought worth while to extract from it, a 3 below, its 
Principal peculiar readiugs of the Aphorisms, over and above those 
Steady remarked on. The pages and notes referred to are those of 
the present work. 
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Book I. Aph. 2. . Aph. 24. cfR^° • A P h - 41 • 

i A P b - 43 - crf^t is omitted - 

Apb. 67. As in the MSS. spoken of in p. 82, note 3. Aph. 73. 
SXpref . Aph. 81. rj tmcT I A P b - ° 7 - 

Book II. Aph. 3. Only IFf i 

Aph. 6. As in Auiruddha. See p. 190, note 3. Aph. 26. ^ 
is inserted. See p. 20G, note 1. 

Book III. Aph. 12. cT^T • A P h - 15 - ^ is 

omitted. See p. 235, note 3. Aph. 63. * A P^* 

faTHirs . See p. 267, note 8. 

Book IV. Aph. 26. . See p. 305, note 3. 


Book V. Aph. 4. ITcf, instead of • A P b - 6 - H 

is added at the end. Aph. 33. As in Aniruddha and Vedanti 
Mahadeva. See p. 338, note 2. Aph. 39. • A P h - 40 ' 

See p. 344, note 3. Aph. 51. As in Vedanti Mahadeva. 
See p. 352, note 4. Aph. 57. , instead of mtz T- 

Aph. 80. cf^fcT, instead of Aph. 89. 

<TW> See p. 384, note 1. Aph. 98. 

See p 390, note 3. Aph. 120. Aph. 123. 

* > instead of 

Bo.* VI. Aph. 11. Aph. 13. 

fa y instead of . Aph. 2 
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TROBIO'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 




A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo¬ 
sophy , and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
?®°* Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
ranches of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
Philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated; the 
angua-o and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
grou P of scholars apeak of still more recondite Accadian aud Hittite monu- 
> l,ut tho results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con- 
tamed for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through- 
° Ut the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. TuObneu & Co., in a spirit. 

enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
’ ’ : bintly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre* 
IiCuslv e form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.”— Times. 


NOW READY, 

Tost 8vo, pp. 56B, with Map, cloth, price 16a. 


the INDIAN EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE. 
AND PRODUCTS. 

Being a revised form of the article “India,’' in the “Imperial Oazetteer,'’ 
remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and incorporating 
the general results of the Census of 1881. 


By AY. AY. HUNTER, C.I.E., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Covernmeut of India. 

vl«l^ e n y“ c K', ln ‘ i , la ’’ to volume R.. fa the touchstone of the work, and prove, 
<<\ n yenou <f h B 10 smiling metal tu which it is wrought. It represents the es- ciwe 
gwjwjtt ■ mtyln the results of the -tatisli 

a ttt. In , U ?; =r }‘ , “ m B''' , " l ' aobof J Bie=t...iisti.eth of India. It K m „«-o.-or, theonlV 
at„ ,, l ' t u - '' ever been m«do to show lev tee Indian pco| 1 have’ been built up 
etintef for the- fir-e rime ..it ., i , % ,Ui 

C,1 LJ c tel .’ 1 l ,i,r ^ r '- Sc * uc h lu which the author was for to k ng 
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the following works have already appeared:— 


Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.—428, price 10s. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACKED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Pn.D., 

Lite of the Universities of Tubingen* Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 
Edited and Enlarged by Dr. E. W. WEST. 

To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Ha a 
by Prof. E. P. Evans. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

IT. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 

IV. The Zoroastrinn Religion, as to its Origin and Development. 

“ * Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,’ by the 
]„to Dr. Martin Haug, edited by Dr. E. W. West. The author intended, on his retai n 
from India, to expand the materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
account of the Zoronstrian religion, but the design was frustrated by hi,; untimely 
dc ith. Wo have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the ered writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the prevent—a dissertation on tho languages of the Parsi Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on tho Zoroos- 
tri.in religion, with especial reference to its origin and development."— Thru*. 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—176, price 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying Narratives. 

Translated from the Chinese by S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by J’ausboll, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst tho 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con¬ 
sists of thirty-nine actions. The students of Puii who possess Fausbolls 
text, or either of the above named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. Beal’a English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form , 
for, even ii they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un¬ 
obtainable by them. 

‘ 'A r Beat's rendering of the Chinese translation is a most valuable aid to the 
critical study of th« work. It contains authentic texts gathered from undent 
canonical W ks, and nc-rilly connected with some incident its the history of 
E’.ddha. Their groat interest, however, consists in tit light which they throw upon 
everyday life in India at. the remote period at which +hey wore written, and upmj 
the method of teaching adapted by the founder of tho iJigiofi. Tho method 
1 mplcyed w.is principally parable, and tho simplicity of tho talcs and tho excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the strange • d 1 which they have retained upon 
the minds of miilious of people, make thorn a \ y remarkable study."— Tire, o 

•* Mr. Herd, by makin ' it accc ibie in mi I t. ;lish hv h, lias added to tho great ecr 
vices he has already 1 endured to the corn pa, . study of religious liistpry."— -Academy- 

“Valuable ; exhibiting the doctrino of tho Buddhists in its purest, least aduL 
teraied f-nu, it brings the modem r«.ader face to face with that simple creed and rule 
of condu t whicliwon ■ .> w ry • verthe minds of myriads, i.nd which i» now nominally 
profes < d y million,, win have overlaid its austere simplicity with innumerable 
oeremouicn, forgotten its • iaxim«, perverted its teaching, and so inverted it- leading 
principle th it a religion whose founder denied u God, now worships that founder as 
2, god himself. - picotman. 
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TR (IBNER'S oriental series. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.—360, price 10s. 6d. 

• THE HISTORY OP INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated from the Second German Edition by John Mann. M.A. and 
Tii&oDOK Zachakiae, Ph.D., with the k a notion of the Author.’ 

Dr. Bdhler, Inspector of Schools in India, writesWhen I was Tro- 
°/ 0 V ental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
01 such a work to which I could refer the students." 
to H fess( . )r Cowell, of Cambridge, writes:- 44 It will be especially useful 
KI , r 10 sl udents in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to loim for 

intTw 'I’ en , ■ r* te J l o l,in n 1 Iindu students are intensely 

ti.»™ in „ U i? ''’"‘OT of Sanskrit literature, anil this volume will supply 
tneni with all they want on the subject.” 1 ^ * 

Professor Whitney, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes — 
i was one of the class to whom the woik was originally given in the fonn 
W, UiU J 0nn ? \ e ^ re , 9 ‘ At their first appearauco they v. re by far the most 
tlw f-n nd ‘I ‘I® . treatl ? lei,fc °1 t^eir subject; and with their recent additions 
x y still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

oxw ±,C r?] iaps tho mo * f . eemprohonsivo and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
wfKi' , essays contained m the volume were originally delivered a- academic 
thoHn^; at th o time °/ their first publication were acknowledged to bo hy far 
up to dot ‘tS tuU j m* 0 treatment of tlie subject. They have now been brought 
Timu 1 by tb0 lldditlon of u11 the moit f m portant results of recent research.”— 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.-—198, accompanied hy Two Language 
Maps, price 12s. 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBERT N. OUST. 

wl - T i Je Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, •‘he inconvenience of 
‘•nieh pressed itself on hi* notico. Much had been written about the 
• Qguages of the East Indies, hut the extent of our prosent knowledge bad 
-c even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him fl at it might he of 
f ot hers to publish in au arranged form tho notes which he had collected 
0r his own edification. 

<4 Splice a deficiency which has long been folt.”— Timet, 
fa ,/he book before us is then a valuable contribution to philological science It 
UV L. undL T revie ' v • numl*er of languages, and it gives, or professes to give in 
Cl ^° ^ ie BU,n and substance of tho opinions and judgments of tlio lx st-informed 
ucrs * —Saturday Review. 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.—116, cloth, price 53. 

THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 

A Poem. By KALIDASA. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into English \\ rse by 
Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. 

t\ V( .A Very spirited rendering of the Aimnb r.im'Aara, which was first pnbh 
^ics , LX yoars wnich wo aro glad to aco 11 - ido unco more acce-iblc."— 

x hiJj r : Griffith’s very spirited rendeii. g m well known to moat who aro at all 
J, u rr t In Indian literature, or enjoy the tenderness of fee. in*, and mh creative 

' \ v* U,lt 11,11 author .’*—Indian 

ar • very glad to welcome a second • ii'ion of Profess • Griffith s admiral lo 
nation, Pew i ..;ia lations doservo a second edit, n bettor.’ Athena. i 1 ~ 












TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES . 


Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 16s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAFHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

V.y JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“ This not only forms an indispensable book of reference to students of Ipgian 
literature, but is also of great general interest, as it gives in a concjso and ea dy 
accessible form all that need be known about tho personages °t Hi nd* u 
whose names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known outride the limited 

Ci “ IUs no'aUghtT^lu when such subjects are treated fairly and fully In a moderate 
space; and we new?only add that the f w wants which we may hope ” 
iii new editions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr. Dottuou a work. 
—Saturday Review. ________ 

Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii.—172, cloth, price 9s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 

By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 

Translator of “ The Thousand and One Nights; ” &c. f &c. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
Stanley Lane Poole. 

. nas been long esteemed In this country as tho compilation of Ono of the 
greatest. Arabic scholars of the time, tho late Mr Muo, the- wetttapwn tonsLotor^f 
rii - ‘ Arabian Nights ’ . . . The present editoi mis enhanced the v.duo of nr 
relatives work by divesting tho text of a groat deal of extraneous matter introduce 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction. —Zijwj- ua 

<« Mr Poole is both a generous and a learned biognipher. . . . Mr. I 
the facts ... so far us it is possible b.r industry and criticism to ;tscertain then , 
and for litorary skill to present them in a condensed and readable form. L y *• - 

man, Calcutta. . .___ _ 

Post 8vo, pp. vi.—368, cloth, prico 14s. 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D. G L. , 

Eton. LT..T). of flic University of Calcutta, Hon. Member of ' PjJSfXS 
Society, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Lim ersity of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

“ In this volume wo have tho thoughtful impressions ofathoughtM man onaott^ 
of tho most important questions connected v\ith our Indian ^■ P • • • p r0 f e8S0 r 
lightened observant man. travelling among an ^nhghtenL J olis^vant pcoplo, 1 roteH^ 
M oilier Williams has brought before the public in a pleasant formiTiore of the* ir ; _ n 

and customs of the Quoe-.’s Indian subjects than wc ever ^Ho 

any ...10 work. Ho not only deserve the thanks of >C vory hnghshman for thw a ^ 
emu riiiution U, the study of Modern 1 mia—a subject with which we should^ 
specially familiar—but ho deserve the thanks of every Indian, Parse® or III a 
liiuldhibt and Moslem, for his clear exposition of then- manners, tlv.-ir cioeas, <- 
their necessities.”— Timet. ___ 

Post 8vo, pp. xliv.—376, cloth, price 143. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an 1 -i reduction, many Pro Versions, and Parallel Passages fio.i 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Pli.D. 

a . . . An agreeable introduction to Hindu poetry.”—Y. i.». .. n-. r-uf. 

**. . . A volume which nu.y !>e to:on a - a tuir ill” nu-ni alike of he i 
find Mural sov.ti i.er s an l of ti.o legendary lore of -be best Sanskrit writ 
Edinburgh Daily Rcckw. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 




Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.—244, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE GULISTAN; 

Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

I reinstated for tlie First Time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.Ii.A.S. 

“ It is a very fair rendering of tho original.”— Tima. 

‘‘The new edition has long been desired, and will be welcomed by all who f ako 
• l ny interest in Oriental poetry. Tho Oulistan is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick s rhymed translation . .. has long established itself in 
u secure position as the best version of Sadi’s finest work.”— Academy . 

“ It ia both faithfully and gracefully executed.”— Tablet. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—408 and viii.—348, cloth, price 283. 

Miscellaneous essays relating to Indian 

SUBJECTS. 

Br BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq., F.R.S., 

h ito of the Bengal Civil Sorvico ; Corresponding Member of the Institute: Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; late British Minister at tie Court of Nepal, &c., Ac. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

Section I.—On the Kocch, B6d6, and Dln'indl Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary.-— 
* art u. Grammar.—Part III. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in. 
~~ Appendix. 

Section II.—On Himalayan Ethnology —I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
fn if iges of the Broken TriK-s of Ndpdl.—II. Vocabulary of the Dhdeeis of the Kiranti 
Language. —111. Grammatical Analysis of the Vdyu Language. T: e V.iyu Grammar. 

IV. Analysis of the Billing Dialect of tho Kiranti language. The Dahing Gram- 
niar.—V. On tho Vdyu or Iiayu Tribe of the Central Himalaya.—VI. On tue Kiranti 
J-nbo of the Central Himalaya. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Section III.—On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
the Tibetan, B6dd, and Garo Tongues. 

Section IV.—Aborigines of tho North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.—Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VI.—The Indo-Chinese Borderers, und their connection with tho Hima- 
jayans and Tibet ms. Comparative Vocabi lary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakan. 
•ompmativo Vocabulary of IiidO-Chinose Borderers in Tenasserim. 

Section VII — Tho Mongolian Affinities of tho Cam 'sinns.—Comparison aod Ana- 
J’sis of Caucasian raid Mongolian Words. 

Section VIII.—Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Section IX. The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of tho 
Aboriginal Languages of Cfeutral India.—Abori_ines < ? the Easter;>. Ghats.--Vocabit- 
lti *y of some or' the Dialects of tho Ilill and Wandering Tr ■ es in th e Northern invars. 
^Aborigines of the Nilgiris, wi u Remarks on their Affinities. - Supplement to the 
A *lgirian Vocabularies.—The A • ••r^rincs of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X.—Route of Nepalc 0 illusion to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water¬ 
shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section* XL—Route from Kdthmdndi. the Capital of NepAl, to Darjeeling in 
RAm.—Memorandum relative to tho I s * .vcn Cosis of Nepdl. 

.. Section XII.—Some Accounts of the Systems of 1,aw und Police as roeogeiaod in 
10 State of Nopal. 

^Section XIII.—The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 

Sbotion XIV.—Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars ; or, tho Anglicists Answered ; 
c,11 g Letters on the Education >f the People of India. 

on <{ J “ r ^ h -e study of tlio Unknown races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson's *: liscellano 
will bo found v :r\ valuable both to too philologist and the ethnologist.' 1 
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TR i)HATER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 




Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viiL—26S and viii.—326, cloth, 
price 21s. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 

The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 

By the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, 

Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar- Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

“The work is furnished with copious notes, which not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore.” — Times. 

“A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations .”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ Bishop Bigandet's invaluable work .”—Indian Antiquary. 

“ Viewod in this light, its importance is sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author .” —Calcutta Review. 

“This work is ono of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism .”— Dull in Review. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xxiv.—420, cloth, price r8s. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS, D.D. 

Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China,” kc. t &c. 

“ it contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as is only 
to bo gained by long-continued study on the spot.” — Athena: wn. 

“Upon the whole, wc know of no work comparable to 1 ! for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo¬ 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth .”—British Quarterly Review. 

The whole volume is replete with learning. ... It deserves mo.-1 careful study 
from all interested in the history of the religions of the world, and expressly of those 
v. ho are comvrned in the propagation of Christianity. Dr. Edkins notices in terms 
< f just condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers.”— Record. 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price 18s. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878. 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 

“ Ve know none who has describe 1 Indian life, especially the lifo of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, literary talent."— Academy. 

“ They ccom to us to be full of suggestive and original rem >rks.”~ St. James’s Gazelle* 

“ His book contains vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
of inquiry, reflection, and Kpeculutian, and that on subjects as full of fascination n* 
of food for thought.”— 2’abiet. 

“Exhibit such a Tlmrmigh acquaintance with the history and nni iquities 1 f India 
:ih to entitle him to sneak ;ls one having authority.” —Edinburgh Daily 2Uc.no. 

“ The author m. ales with the authority of personal experience.It is tbU 

const-ant association wi*h the country and the people which gives such a vivldne** 
to many of the {ages."— Alhenaum. 
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-Post 8vo, pp. civ.— 348, cloth, price 18s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant: 

BEING THE J AT YK ATTHA VANN AN A, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

By V. FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Translation. Volume I. 

“Tlicse a>*o t iles supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what lie had seen 
and heard in ) 's previous births. They are probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which spurn * the folk-lore of Europe as well as 
India. Too introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fables, tracing their reappearance in the various groups of folk-tore legends. 
Among other old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment of Solomon .”—1 mvi-.. 

“It is now tome years since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted liis right to be heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the new Coition of the ‘ Eneyclopced a 
Britannica.' ”— Leeds Mercury. 

“All who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. Ilis well-established reputation as a Pali sch«-Hr is a sufficient 
guarantee for tin fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise.” — Academy. 

“ No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr. Illiys Davids, 
In too Jata'.a book we have, then, a priceless record of the earliest, imaginative 
literature of our race; and ... it presents to us a nearly complete picture of tlio 
social Mfo and customs and popular beliefs of tlio common people of Aryan tribes, 
closely related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages of 
civilisation.”—St. Jam* Gazette. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxviii.—362, cloth, price 14s. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Or, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud, *’ Ac. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain in so concise and handy a form ns this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least .”—Tt: r 

“Its peculiar and popular character will make it attractive to general readers. 
Mr. Her- hpu i 1 ry » ntx - ni «holor. . Co 

and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the fcoripiuios.”— 
British Quarterly Itex'icic. 

“ Will convey to English readers a moro complete and truthful notion of tho 
Talmud than any other work that has yor appeared .”—D ily Aw-. 

“Without overlook-;?; g in tl-e slightest the several attrav; mm- of the previous 
■volumes of the * Oriental fcerie*.’ wo liavo no hesitation in savinthat thus suiq*.. s 
them all in interest. ’—Edinburgh Daily JRrcieto. 

,l Mr. Hersliou has . . . thus u ivon English readei, wind is. we bel:o\o, fair set 
of specimen which they can ti ^ for themselves.”- -Tie. llceord. 

“ This book is by far tho be t fitted in tho present state . f kirnwridge to enable iho 
gen. ml reader to Tun a fair and unbia sed conception of tho mult ifarimir contents 
of the wonderful niscollany which can only bo truly understood -so Jewish prido 
asserts —by the life-long devot l *n of scholars of the Chosen People.”— IiV'rcr. 

“ Tho value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that .• .u c ly a single 
extract is given in its pages but throws •> me light, direct or refolded, upon tl . -e 
Scriptures which are the comm- n heritage of Jew and Christ in alike.”-— John 7 b' ;; 

“ It is a capital specimen of H< Ww scholarship; a moiutu cm of 3 i.jr.- d, loving, 
ll;lit-giving labou. Ji<z>ih Herald. 







Post 8vo, pp. xii.— 228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of “ Yeigo Hefikaku Shiran. M 

“ A very curious volume. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literature of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verso.” — Daily News. 

“ .Mr. Chamberlain's volume is, so far as wo aro aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the .Japanese to the Western world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that wo must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
mm in tho volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verse.” — Tablet. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which 1ms 
appeared during the close of the last year .”—Celestial Empire. 

“Mr. Chamberlain set himself a difficult task when ho undertook to reproduce 
Japanese pootiy in an English form. But he has evidently laboured con amore t and 
liis efforts are successful to a degree ."—London and China Express. 


Post 8vo, pp. jrii.—T164, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib, 

KING OF ASSYRIA, B.c. 681 - 6 C 8 . 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each "Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Ei*Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms,‘&c. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S.. 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

“Student? of sciiptural archav logy will also appreciate the ‘History of Esar- 
haddon/ 1 Times. 

“There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend t«> 
popularise studies which are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
buc it does nut assume to bo moro than tentative, and it offers both to the p.ofes.sed 
Assyriologist and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar tho mcaus of 
controlling its results.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Budge's hook u, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
stun nta. Tney arc not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But tho mot e 
tli ud.sare du to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”— Tablet. 

Post ovo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known as The Mbsnevih Siierif, or Holy Mesnevi) 
of 

M EYLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU T) DIN MUIIAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the Fir.;t. 

Together with same Account of the Life and Acts of the A uthor , 
of his Ancestors , and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mkvlana Shemsu-'D-Din Ahmed, el Eflakj, el ‘Abife 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M. R. A.S., &c, 

^. c . ott 1 [P^5 c °f occult Oriental lore .”—Saturday Eevietc. 

* 1 his book will be a very valuable lu-lp to tho reader ignorant of Persia, wh. • 
desirous of obtaining :m insight into ? .cry important department of tho literatui 
ex tunt in that language. -Tablet. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—200, cloth, price 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

By FvEV. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.E.G.S. 

“ We regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a .vide circulation and attentive 
reading ."—1 Accord. 

“ Altogether, it is quite a feast of good things.”—Gfofo. 

“ It is full of interesting matter." — Antique/ '/. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

Containing a New Edition of the “Indian Song of Son,.:-,” from the Sanscrit 
of the ‘Gita Goviuda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 
India” (Malmbharata), “Proverbial Wisdom ” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of “The Light of Asia.” 

“ In this new volume of Messrs. Trttbner’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, through the medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian p>e:ry to stir European emotions. The ‘ Indian Song of Songs * 
is not- unknown to scholars. Air. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poem*. Nothin, could he more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
•which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 
* Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Rad ha,’ 
from iho allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five aensos arc typified.”— 
2'i me*. 

“ No other English poet lias ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into 
the work of translating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold h is done in his splendid para¬ 
phrases of language contained in those mighty ei ics.”— Doth/ Telegraph. 

“ The poem abounds with imngery of Eastern luxuriousm ss and scusuousness; the 
air seems laden with the spicy odours of the tropics, and the verse has a richness and 
a melody sufficient to captivate the senses of the dulh st .”—Standar ’. 

Tho translator, while producing a very enjoyable poem, has adhered with toler¬ 
able fidelity to the original text ."—Overland Med. 

“Wo certainly wish Mr. Arnold success in his attempt c to popularise Indian 
classics,’ that being, as his preface tells us, tin goal towards which he bends his 
ettons.’'—Allen's Indian Mail . 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—296, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

Ok. POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. 

Translated from the Original Text and Classified, with 
Comments and Explanations, 

By tho Key. ERNST FABER, Rhenish Mission Society, 
Translated from tho German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Rev. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. 

{! Mr. Faber is already well known in the field of Chine 0 studies by hh digest of 
the doctrines of Confucius. Tho v.Uuc of this work will bo perceived vi'ui it ix 
remembered that at no tin 0 since relations commenced between China mid the 
West, has tho irmcr been so po .\ . ml— we had almost sail :• gm-.-ive- :u» now. 
F »r those who wi ' 1 five it ourefni study, Mr. Faber’s work is ot. i of tho most 
valuable of tho exodh'ut series L. which it belong .Y, turs. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By A. BARTH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has, at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarged 
the work for the translator, and has added the literature of the subject to 
date ; the translation may, therefore, be looked upon as an equivalent cf a 
new and improved edition of ilie original. 

** Is not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct 
step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of reference.”— Acadeoy. 

“This volume is a reproduction, with corrections and additions, of an article 
contributed by the learned author Iavo years ago to the * Encyclopedic des Sciences 
Religietues.’ 'it attracted much notice when it first appeared, nd is generally 
admitted to present the best summary extant of the vast subject witii which it 
deals.”— Tablet. 

“This is not only on the whole the best but tbo only manual of the religions of 
India, apart from Buddhism, which we have in English. The present work . . . 
shows not only great knowledge of the facts and power of clear exposition, but also 
great insight into tho inner history and the deeper meaning of the great, religion, 
kw it. is in reality only one, which it proposes to describe.”— Modem Rtcieie. 

“ The merit of tho work has been emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent «f Europe, But probably 
there are few Indianists ( ; f we may use tho word) who would not derive a good deal 
of inform ation from it, and especially from tho extensive bibliography provided in 
the notes.”— Dublin Review. 

“ Such a sketch M. Barth has drawn with a master-hand.'’— Critic {New York). 


Tost 8vo, pp. viii.—152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA KARIKA op IS'WARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapiln, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India lias produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“ Tho non-Orientallat . . . finds in Mr. Davies patient and learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacie s of t be philosophy of India, and supplies him with a clue, 
that iie may not. be lost in them. In the' preface lie states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from reason alone, 
to the l.iyftcrloui 11 ncf»tImis which arise in every Uiou d.tful mind about tho origin *»f 
the worid. the nature and relations of man and his fut i - ) destiny,’ and in Ms learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Sa.d.hya system with tho philo¬ 
sophy of Spinoza,’ and * the connection of tho system of Kapila with that of uckopen- 
huuerand Von Hartmann.’ **— Foreign 'hurrU Chronic! . 

“ Mr. iJavius'H volume on Hindu Philosophy is n undoub ed gain to nil student • 
of the development of thought. Tho system >r Kapila, wh --n is here given in a trans¬ 
lation from the Saukhya K arikft, is tL. only ‘contribution of India to pure philosophy. 

. . . Presents many points of deep interest to the student of comparative philo¬ 
sophy, and without Mr. Daviess lucid interpretation it would be difficult to appre¬ 
ciate there noinm in uu; adequate manner.*’— SoUn-fny to cute. 

“We we. itau Mr. Davies’s book a.j u valuable addition to our philosophical 

library."—A v a and Queries 
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Post 8vo, pp. x.— 130, cloth, price 6s. 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASAKA. 


Translated, with copious Annotations, by Major G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Stall Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, ami for 
others who, like them, have little leisure for origiual research, an accurate 
summary of the doctrines of the Ved&nta. 

"There can bo no question tbac ihe religious doctrines most widely held by the 
people of India arc mainly Pantheistic. And of Hindu Pantheism, at all events in 
ils most modern phases, its Vcd&nta.s&ra presents the best summary. But then this 
work is a mere summary : a skeleton, the dry bones of which require 10 be clothed 
with skin and bones, and to be animated bv vital breath before the ordinary reader 
will discern in it a living reality. Major Jacob, therefore, has wisely added to hi: 
iranskition of the Vedantasdra copious notes from the writings of well-known Oriental 
scholars, in which lie has, we think, elucidated all that required elucidation. So 
that the work, as here presented to 11s, presents 11* difficulties which a very moderate 
amount of application will not overcome.” — Tablet. 

' The modest title of Major Jacob's work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount of research embodied in his notes to the text o: the Vedantasara. So 
copious, indeed, mo these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that t e diligent student will rise from their perusal with a fairly 
adequate view of Hindi! philosophy generally. His work . . . is one of the best of 
its kind that we have :.eeii .”—Calcutta JUcit :. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii. —154, cloth, price 78. 6d. 

TSUNI— I I GO AM : 

The Supreme Being op the Iyhoi-Khot. 

By TIIEOPHILUS HAHN, Ph.D., 

Custodian of tho Grey Collection, Cape Town ; Corresponding Member 
of the Geegr. Society, Dresden ; Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienua, &c., ac. 

“'Hie first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s labours will be of into *, r .ot at the Cape 
“nly, but in every University of Europe. It is, in fact, a roost valuable contribution 
to the comparative .study of religion and mythology. A< count cf their religion and 
mythology were scattered about in various book.-,; these have beat carefully col¬ 
lated by Hr. 11. hn and printed in his second chapter, enriched and improved by 
what I10 has been able to collect himself.’’— Pr< ■•'. Mcuc Muller in flit Nineteenth 
Century. 

“ Jr. TTulm's book is that of a man who is l)oth a philologist and believer in 
philological metlio i. , and a close student of savage manner* uud customs.”— 
dny flcvittP, 

“ It is full of good tilings.''— St. Jditlili Oasclte* 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo, Vol. I., pp. xii.— 302, cloth, price 123. 6d,, 
and Vol. II., pp. vi.~ 408, cloth, price 128. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED SAMS’S PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, WITH 

Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the 'lext. Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

By Itev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A., Lodmna. 

As Mr. Whovrv’s book is intended for missionaries in India, it is im doubt w« .1 
that they .should bo prepared to meet, if they can, tho ordinary argmnen. ♦ and intt r- 
prelatiotiH, and for this puijieso Mr. Wherry’s addition;) wail prove u .efu!. nlay 

iifeitvo. 
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THE BHAGAV AD-GIT A. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes 
By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.) 

“ Lea us add that his translation of the Bhagavad Git;\ is, as we judge, the best 
that has as yet appeared in English, and that his Philological Notes are of quite 
peculiar value .” — Dublin Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. 96, cloth, price 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Oraar Khayyam (the tent-maker) was born about the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to the eleventh of the Christian era, 
in the neighbourhood of Nuishapur, the capital of Khorasan, and died in 
517 a. FI. ( = 1122 A. D. ) 

“Mr. Whinfield has executed a difficult task with cour-idorablo success, and his 
version contains much that will be new to those who only know Mr. Fitzgerald's 
delightful select ion.” — Academy. 

"There are several editions of the Qua trains, varying greatly in their readings. 
Mr. Whinfield has used threo of these for his excellent -translation. The most pro¬ 
minent features in the Quatrains are their profound agnosticism, combined with a 
f i ilism based more on philosophic than religious grounds, their Epicureanism and 
the apjtri. of universal tolerance and charity which animates them .” — Calcutta Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv,—268, cloth, price 9s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review. 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUGH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

** For practical purposes this is perhaps the most important of tho wmks that lin\o 
thus far appear-d in ‘Trtibner’s Oriental Series/ . . . We cannot doubt that for all 
who may lake it up the work must bo one of profound int-t rest .”—Sat unlay Renew. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8vo, pp. xxiv. —230, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I.—History of tue Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assistance of the Author. 

By JAMES B ALLINGAL. 

“ It ) k.ces in the hands of the English leaders a history of Egyptian RcFginn 
which is very complete, which is ^ .sed on the best materials, and which has been 
illustrate l by the latest results < \ research. In this volume there is a great deal *>f 
iuformati- n, as well us independent investigation, for the trust worthiness of which 
Dr. Tide's mtme is in itself a guarantee; and the description of the successive 
religions under tho Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom, ana the New Kingdom, is 
given in a manner which i sci darly and minute.”— Scotsman. 
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YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem by JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH. 

“ Hr. Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verse from the 
o.anskrit, ha3 done farther good work in this translation from the Persian, and he 
has evidently shown not a little skill in his rei doring the quaint and very oriental 
style of his author into our moro prosaic, less figurative, language. . . . the work, 
ho sides its intrinsic merits, is of importance as being one of the most popular and 
famous poems of Persia, and that which is read in all the independent native schools 
of India where Persian is taught. It is interesting, also, as a striking instance of 
the manner in which the stories of the Jews have been transformed aud added to by 
tradition among the Mahometans, who look upon Joseph as ‘the ideal of manly beauty 
and moro than manly virtue and, indeed, in t his poem lie seems to be endowed with 
almost divine, or at tuiy rate angelic, gifts and excellence.”— Scotsman. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii. —266, cloth, prico 93. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS, 

By CARL ABEL. 


CONTENTS. 


Language as tho Expression of National 
Modes of Thought. 

Tho Conception of Love in some Ancient 
and Modern Languages. 

The English Verbs of Command. 
Homariology. 

Philological Methods. 

Tho Origin 


The Connection between Dictionary and 
Grammar. 

Tho Possibility of a Common Liter ry 
Language for all Slavs. 

The Outer and Position of Words in the 
Latin Sentence. 

The Coptic Language, 
f Language. 


“All th<»so -ays of Dr. Abol’s are so thoughtful, s< full of happy illustrations, 
and ho admirably put toa< ther, that we hardly know to which we should specially 
turn to select for our readers a sample of hia workmanship.”— Tablet. 

“ An ontiro’ v novel method of d<_ ding with philosophical questions and impart a 
real human interest to tho otherwise dry technicalities of the science.”— Stcmlm-d. 

“Dr. Abel if nn opponent from whom it is pleasant to differ, for lie writes with 
enthusiasm ami temper, and his mastery over tho English language fits him to be a 
champion of unpopular doctrines.”— Atkcrueuhi. 

“Dr. Abel writes very good English, and much of his book will prove entertaining 
to the general reader. It may give some useful hints, and suggest some subjects for 
profitable investigation, oven to philologists .” — Nation (JVG? York). 


Post 8vo, pp. ix.—281, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

THE SARVA - DARSANA - SAMGRAHA ; 

Or, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADHAVA ACHARYA. 

Translated hy E. B. COWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUGH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

This work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
author sue v. sively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourteenth century in the South of India , and he giveb what 
appears to him to bo their most important tenets. 

“The translation Is trustworthy throughout. A protracted sojourn in In dia, 
v nere there is a living tradition, has familiar: ed t. ic transUtmtt willi lLu.„n 
t a vug ut.' .A th cm 1 w nu 
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THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. 

By E. H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


Post 8vo, pp. Ixv.—368, cloth, price 14s. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED FEOM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibotan of the KaH-Gyur. 

By F. ANTON- VON SCHIEFNEE. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

By W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 

“The Tibotan Talc*' have boon translated by Mr. Ralston from the German version 
of Schiofner. Mr. R, I ton • dds nn introduction, which oven tno most persevering 
children of Mother Goose will probably find infinitely the most interesting portion 
of the work."— Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Ralston, whose name is so fan.diar to all lovers of Russian folk-lore, lias 
supplied ' interesting West n analogies and parallel?, drawn, for the most, part, 
from Slavonic sources, to the Eastern folk-tales, culled from the Katigyur, ouo of the 
divisions of the Tibetan sacred books."— Academy. 

“The translation hero pro.?' nted of F. Anton Schiefner's work could scarcely have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Ralston. An Introduction of some sixty- 
four p igea gives the leading facts in the lives of those scholars who have given their 
attention to gaining a knowledge of the Tibetan literature and language, as well us an 
analysis of tlio ta.es."— Calcutta. Review. 

“ . . . Ought to interest all who care for the East, for amusing stories, or for com¬ 
parative folk-lore. Mr. Ralston . . . makes no pretension to being considered 
an Orientalist . but lie Is an export in story-telling, and in knowledge of the com¬ 
parative history of popular tales ho hr.3 few rivals in England."—JPail Mall Gazette. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—224, cloth, price 93. 

UDAN AV ARG A. 

A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. 

Compiled by DHARMATRATA. 

Being the NORTHERN BUDDHIST VERSION of DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bhah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Prudjuuvarimui, 

By W. WOODVILLE KOCKUILL. 

“ Mr. Rockhill's prerent work is the first from which assistance will bo gained 
for h more accurate u.. lorsl.mding of the Pali text; it is, in fact, as yet the only 
tern: of comparison available to us Too ‘ Udanavargu/the Thibetan version, was 
origin lly dircovero t by t elite M. Sjhiefber, who published the Tibetan text, nttd 
bad intended adding a translation, an intention frustrated by his death, but which 
his been carried out 1 y Mr. Rockh'’!. . . . Mr. Rockhill maybe congratulated fur 
having well accomplishod a difficult Ksk."— Sa' 1 ' lay Red w. 

“There is no need to look far into this bo«.k to bo assured of ita >111110.”— Athenaeum. 

“The Tibetan verses in Mr. W.»odville Rock'bill’s translation have all t • imple 
directness and force which belong r the sayings of Gautama, when they have not 
been adorned and spoiled by enth :.s:ic disciples and commentators.”— St. James $ 
Gazette. 
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A HISTORY OF BURMA. 


Including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tennsserim, and Arab an. Prom 
the Earliest Time to the End of the First War with British India. 

By Lieot.-Gen. Sir AKTHUR P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.G., K.O.S.I., andC.B., 

Me mb re Oorrespondant de la Sociofco Academiquo Indo-Chinoise 
de Prance. 

/‘Sir Arthur Plmyro’s contribution to Trllbuer’s Oriental Scries supplies a recog¬ 
nise*! want, and its appearance has been looked forward to f-r many years. 

(loneral Phayre deserves great credit for tbe patience and industry which has resulted 
'*• this History of Burma .”—Saturday Review. 

“A laborious work, carefully performed, which supplies a blauk in thclong list of 
rio8 of countries, and records the annals, unknown to literature, of a nation 
"which is likely to bo more jiroiuinont in the commerce of the future.”—Scotsman. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. xxiv.— 566, cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price 25s. 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

Bv ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 

Barristcr-at-Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Iudian Civil Service. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, price 7a. 6d. 

RELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Peking. 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that 
People. 

“ Br. E ikins has boon most careful in notim: the varied and often complex phases 
of opinion so ns to give an account of considerable value of tlio subject,"— 'Scotsman. 

“ As a missionary, it has been part of Dr Edkins duty to study the existing 
l *oUgi6hs in china, and his long residence in the country has enabled him to acquire 
Ultimate knowledge of them as they at present exist.”— Saturday Review. 

‘ I>r. Edkins’ valuable work, of which this is a second and revised edition, has, 
from the time that it was published, beon the standard authority upon tho subject 
of which it treats.”— Nonconformist. ........ 

“ Dr. Edkins . . . may now bo fairly regarded as among tho first authorities on 
Chinese religion and language .'*—BiQuarterly Renew. 


Third Edition. Tost 8vo, pp. XV.-250, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By 0 . T. TTELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor oi the History of Religions in tho 
University of Leyden. 

Translated from the Dutch by J. E.htun Carpenter, M.A, 

“ Few book.. - f its aize contain iho result. of so nmcb wide thinking, able an \ blx - 
H i study - r enable tbe reader to gain a better bird's eye view of the bit- results 
Ul mv« Htig itions into M10 religious hi-tory »c nations. As Profess.*.- Tiele modestly 
l . v «, * In ibis little bu -k are outlines—'pencil sketches, I might ... -nothing more.* 
’hit thero are some men wl, its sketches from a ihumbmiil me of far more worth 
;m ouormous canvas covered with the crude painting of others, a), i it isya -y to 
th ,t the : pages full of information, the .j sent cnee cut and . *rhap : a.so ary, 
and dear condense the fruits of long and thorough research. —Scot. 
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A Jain Story Book. 
Translated from the Sanskrit. 
By A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

BEING THE SI-YU-KI BY HAVEN THSANG. 
Translated from the Original Chinese, with Introduction, Index, &c., 
By SAMUEL BEAL, 

Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. 


Post 8vo. 


THE APHOEISMS OF THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OP KAPILA. 

With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries, 

By the late J. R. BALLANTYNE. 

►Second Edition. Edited by FITZFDWARD HALL. 


Post 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works on the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-ligyur* 
Translated by AY. W. ROOK HILL. 


Post 8 vo. 


BURMESE PROVERBS AND MAXIMS. 

By JAMES CRAY, 

Of the Government High School, Rangoon. 


Post 8vo. 


MANAVA-DHAKMA-CASTRA ; 

Ob. LAAVS OF MANU. 

A New Translation, with Introduction, Notes, Ac. 

By A. C. BURNELL, Fh.D., C.I.E., 

A Foreign Member of the Ro; il Danish academy, and Hon. Member 
of several Learned Societies. 
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